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November  30,  1970 


Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  President 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
888  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Dear  Mr.  Macy: 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  has  completed  its  six -month  planning 
period.  In  accordance  with  your  "Delegation  of  Authority,"  dated  May  12,  1970,  I 
am  sending  to  you  our  Final  Report  for  forwarding  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

As  the  Report  describes,  we  have  accomplished  the  specified  tasks  within  the  $600,000 
made  available  and  within  the  time  required.  And  we  accomplished  considerably  more. 
We  have  organized  PBEC  and  developed  the  staff  and  plan  of  operation  requested;  made 
the  necessary  surveys  and  investigations  with  our  own  staff  and  through  consultants; 
and,  with  this  Report,  we  outline  a program  which  would  thoroughly  justify  the  initial 
interest  and  concern  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting that  led  to  the  creation  of  PBEC. 

Our  very  planning  activities  have  generated  reaction  among  public  broadcasting 
stations  and  environmental  and  educational  groups  which  demonstrates  clearly  the  need 
and  the  potential  impact  of  an  organization  such  as  PBEC.  At  the  same  time,  govern- 
ment and  industry  sources  have  shown  an  eagerness  to  become  partners  in  oar  efforts. 
The  memenlum  we  have  thus  gained,  with  an  enthusiastic  staff  and  a soUd  research 
base,  recommends  going  forward  with  considerable  energy. 

Specifically,  the  desire  of  public  television  and  radio  stations  to  initiate  sustained 
environmental  programming;  the  interest  of  educational  institutions  in  making  inno- 
vative, high-impact  efforts  toward  environmental  education;  and  the  remarkable 
pressures  from  local  communities  for  help  in  organizing  environmental  activities, 
often  led  by  and  focused  on  the  local  public  broadcasting  station,  is  at  once  a heartening 
discovery  and  a distinct  challenge. 

We  on  the  PBEC  staff  have  found  this  six-month  experience  to  be  as  enlightening  and 
exciting  as  one  could  hope  for,  especially  because  we  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
Nations  and  the  world's  worst  problems  and  best  opportunities.  Our  staff,  balanced 
with  educators,  environmentalists,  communicators  and  administrative  and  systems 
experts,  is  eager  to  get  the  go-ahead  signal  to  respond  to  a national  mandate  to  develop 
an  intelligent  response  to  urgent  human  problems. 


Sincerely 


Executive  Director 
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"To  assure  a sustained  educational  effort  through 
the  media,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  awarded 
funds  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
to  establish  an  Environment  Center.  The  Center 
will  provide  television  programs  and  radio  mate- 
rials designed  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
environmental  education  and  train  others  for  ca- 
reers in  environmental  management  industries/1* 


* Environmental  Quality  - First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
August  1970,  page  223. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  20005  (202)  833-1320 


FOREWORD 


This  Final  Rejx>rt  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Environment  Center  consists  of  one  volume, 
accompanied  by  about  75  Exhibits.  The 
Table  of  Contents  follows  immediately  after 
this  page.  The  Report  of  PBEC's  work  during 
Phase  1,  findings  and  description  of  a plan 
for  operations  is  contained  in  the  Overview, 
pages  1 through  116.  This  includes  summaries 
of  the  eleven  specific  tasks  required  by  the 
initial  PBEC  proposal  for  a six-month  planning 
phase.  The  full  reports  on  these  eleven  tasks 
are  found  in  Appendixes  I through  XI,  beginning 
on  page  117. 


At  the  end  of  this  volume  is  a list  of  Exhibits. 
They  represent  support  documents  such  as 
surveys,  consultant  reports  and  environmental 
and  broadcasting  state-of-the-art  papers. 

Some  of  the  Exhibits  arc  attached  directly  to 
their  Appendixes  in  this  volume  and  are  marked 
accordingly.  The  other  Exhibits  are  separate 
from  this  Report  and  are  readily  available  to 
those  authorized  persons  who  wish  to  see  them. 
They  are  referred  to  throughout  the  Report. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  was  created  June  1,  1970 
in  response  to  a massive  problem  of  world  proportions.  The  condition  of  the 
environment  threatened  the  very  future  of  man  and  his  world.  Widespread 
environmental  awareness  and  responsibility  had  to  be  developed  quickly.  New 
comprehensive  communication  techniques  and  educational  tools  were  needed. 

Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  this  need,  the  unique  capabilities  of  public 
broadcasting  were  applied  to  the  broad  challenge  of  environmental  education. 

This  Report  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  describes 
the  activities  of  the  past  six  months  which  were  aimed  at  identifying  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems  and  the  conclusions  which  PBEC  reached  to  meet  these 
problems. 

The  Final  Report  responds  to  the  two  specific  Objectives  cited  in  the 
May  1,  1970  research  proposal  for  PBEC,  which  said  (page  5): 

"Throughout  the  six-month  planning  Phase  I of 
this  project,  two  major  objectives  will  be  pursued: 

1.  The  development  of  a comprehensive  plan  of 
action  through  which  public  broadcasting  can  take  the 
further  steps  necessary  to  achieve  the  environmental 
educational  aims  outlined  above. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a viable  institution  to 
serve  the  needs  of  identified  target  populations  in 
carrying  out  plans  and  programs  to  achieve  the  aims 
outlined  above. " 

The  plan  which  was  developed  centers  on  the  concept  of  an  environmental 
educational  system —the  PBEC  System— which  involves  [xiblic  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  community  groups,  schools,  national  and  international  environ- 
mental organizations  and  government  agencies. 

PBEC  would  serve  as  the  central  link  of  an  interconnected  network 
stimulating  and  providing  a flow  of  factual  environmental  information  and  organi- 
zational support.  PBEC  would  supply  the  current  information  and  data  needed 
for  effective  action.  This  information  would  be  drawn  from  the  most  authori- 
tative sources  — in  the  fields  of  ecology,  education,  science,  social  and  behavioral 
sciences,  the  arts  and  humanities,  architecture,  planning,  communications, 
industry  and  government.  PBEC  would  communicate  with  other  parts  of  the 
System  to  deliver  this  information,  assist  in  its  constructive  use,  and  feed  back 
results  and  e\|>crienecs  for  improved  effectiveness  and  citizen  participation. 
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The  products  and  activities  contemplated  to  achieve  PBEC  goals  include 
television  and  radio  programs  for  general  and  specific  audiences,  special 
educational  programs  and  support  materials  and  teacher  training  efforts,  an 
evaluation  and  research  capability,  a communications  services  network,  a 
grant  program  to  support  local  broadcasters’  environmental  efforts  in  program- 
ming, education,  manpower  training  and  community  action  projects  and  an 
administrative  structure  to  bring  order  and  harmony  to  all  these  endeavors. 

The  ambitious  goals  laid  down  here  require  as  diverse  a plan  of  action  as 
the  diversity  of  the  problems  perceived.  The  PBEC  System  is  designed  to  so 
organize  and  launch  the  campaign  that  a significant  and  constructive  result  will 
be  achieved. 

The  task  cannot  be  approached  with  a crusader’s  zeal  which  ignores  past 
human  achievement.  We  have  built  a technological  society  to  attain  what  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable  goals.  Now  we  must  deal  reasonably  with  the  world 
we  have  made,  acknowledging  the  economic  tradeoffs  we  must  encounter, 
recognizing  the  price  we  may  h^ve  to  pay  to  protect  our  health  and  well-being. 

The  details  of  PBEC  activities  during  the  planning  phase,  and  the  activities 
that  would  be  needed  to  achieve  its  goals  for  the  first-year  operational  period, 
follow  in  this  Report  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


"For  all  of  man’s  progress  in  science  snd  philos- 
ophy, he  has  behaved  for  most  of  his  tine  on  earth 
as  though  he  and  his  actions  were  exempt  from  tne 
natural  laws  that  govern  his  ecosystem.  Of  all 
living  things,  nan  alone  is  capable  of  creatively 
cooperatina  with  the  natural  processes  to  insure 
his  continued  survival  and  progress."  * 


• ,r  r -<  M.1  K«  »V  I*  \»<  "...  ' 1 •’>  4 »•»  F -M.'  H.  .1*. 

* f p-  •.».*.  I*  f * «<  «•,  -f-« 


GOALS,  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


"There  is  one  web  of  life  and  we  are  part  of  it. 

The  web  is  in  trouble. 
We  can  do  something  about  it.  " * 


Goals 

The  goals  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center,  through  the  use 
of  the  unique  capabilities  of  television,  radio  and  related  efforts,  are: 

To  respond  to  the  national  mandate  to  raise  the  level  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  environmental 
status  and  to  present  viable  alternatives; 

To  create  an  Innovative  system  of  environmental  education 
to  reach  large  and  diversified  audiences  quickly  at  the 
primary,  secondary,  higher  and  continuing  education 
levels; 

To  increase  perception  of  the  environment  as  a totality; 
to  communicate  an  understanding  and  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  interdependence  of  all  its  parts, 
including  man  himself;  and  to  stimulate  the  action 
necessary  for  man  to  move  toward  what  he  perceives 
to  be  a more  desirable  condition  of  life. 
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» in.  f Uirrr1**  rr  *?»*«,  Km  *.1 

IV  pari-  ^4  lr»U  f *>? , f'< *. 


Objectives 


1.  To  increase  the  capabilities  of  public  broadcasting,  radio 
and  television  and  appropriate  supporting  media  and  methods. 

2.  To  encourage  local  interaction  among  parents,  students  and 
community  emphasizing  citizen  participation  in  an  environ- 
mental education  process,  using  the  capabilities  of  an  integrated 
PBEC  System, 

3.  To  develop  and  deliver  environmental  education  programs  for 
environmental  awareness  and  understanding  for  the  broadest 
possible  audiences  including  general  audiences  as  well  as 
specific  audiences,  such  as  students,  teachers  and  other  special 
interest  or  need  groups. 

4.  To  develop  a communications  service  capable  of  locating, 
processing  and  delivering  environmental  information  to  public 
broadcasting  stations  and  other  institutions,  both  governmental 
and  private,  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

5.  To  develop  and  utilize  an  evaluation  (and  research)  capability 
necessary  to  improve  internal  operations  and  planning;  to 
determine  external  program  impact  and  effectiveness, 
expressed  in  quantitative,  qualitative  and  behavioral  terms 
where  possible;  to  seek  expressive  feedback  from  audience 
participation  through  the  PBEC  System. 
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Conclusions 


Having  engaged  in  the  research,  surveys  and  other  investigation  required 
the  Proposal  for  Phase  I,  PBEC  concludes: 

There  is  a need  for  an  effective  communications  system  to: 

. Stimulate  broad  public  awareness  of: 

- The  environment 

- Opportunities  for  its  improvement 

- Dangers  with  respect  to  its  deterioration 

# Develop  environmental  education  programs: 

- To  give  that  awareness  focus 

- To  encourage  widespread,  responsible  action 

- To  reach  national  and  local  audiences 

The  primary  means  to  reach  these  audiences  should  be: 

. Public  radio  and  television 
, Supporting  media  where  required 
. The  classroom 
. Other  special -interest  areas 

PBEC  must  respond  to: 

, Broad  public  opinion 
. Desire  for  citizen  participation 

, Stated  needs  of  local  public  broadcasters  for: 

- A central  source  of  environmental  information 

- Program  assistance 


SCHOOLS 


ORGANIZATIONS 


STRATEGIES  FOR  ACTION 


Uilike  most  public  or  private  problems,  which  can  be  isolated  and  identified 
for  an  organized  unique  solution,  the  condition  of  the  environment  is  a massive, 
worldwide  disorder.  The  scale  of  this  problem  demands  massive,  imaginative 
and  unconventional  solutions. 

Television  and  radio  are  instruments  for  massive  communication.  Such  mass 
communication,  incorporating  innovative  educational  concepts  with  educational 
techniques  already  in  use  on  a local  and  institutional  basis,  have  suggested  the 
possibility  of  creating  a "wholesaling"  educational  function,  not  now  available, 
through  the  use  of  the  public  broadcasting  network. 

To  activate  such  a wholesaling  function  it  is  necessary  to  consciously  link 
education  elements  with  the  network  of  television  and  radio  stations  that  make  up 
public  broadcasting  throughout  the  country  and  with  an  intelligence  center  such  as 
is  proposed  in  the  PBEC  proposal. 

At  present  educational  institutions,  local  educational  systems,  and  even 
state  systems,  essentially  "retail”  education  materials.  Their  role  is  to  detail 
and  design,  for  individual  and  unique  use,  the  materials  that  are  used  in  the 
various  school  systems. 

Perhaps  a new  approach  to  mass  education  may  be  found  through  use  of  public 
broadcasting  concentrated  on  the  environment.  If  it  succeeds,  its  use  on  other 
issues  would  become  entirely  reasonable. 


PBEC  System 

To  explore  and  attempt  to  create  thiB  educational  "wholesaling"  concept, 
this  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  Report  envisions  an  integrated 
PBEC  System— an  interactive  communications  network  which  takes  environmental 
information  to  a broad  national  constituency  through  local  broadcasting  stations 
and  feeds  back  reaction  and  effect  in  a pattern  which  permits  evaluation  and 
improved  future  programming.  The  PBEC  System  concept  is  a comprehensive 
environmental  education  process  which  includes  the  central  PBEC  core  for  adminis- 
tration, evaluation  and  coordination  and  the  local  stations  and  community  organizations 
for  widespread  action  programs  and  local  evaluation. 

In  a solar-system  design,  all  aspects  of  environmental  education,  from  pre- 
school to  adult  education,  relate  to  the  already  interrelated  functions  of  PBEC  — 
communications,  information,  television  and  radio  broadcasting  and  support  of 
local  station  activities. 

The  action  program  for  PBECfs  first  year  in  Phase  II  would  involve  develop- 
ment of  the  PBEC  System  and  support  of  its  activities. 
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E s t ablishment  of  Center 


We  re  PBEC  to  receive  the  necessary  funding  to  enable  it  to  move  from  the 
program  planning  and  development  phase  to  the  program  production  phase,  it 
would  become  a permanent  organization  dedicated  to  improving  the  duality  of 
public  broadcasting  as  well  as  to  the  goals  and  objectives  described  clsewheie 
in  this  Report.  This  would  be  the  first  step  in  creating  the  core  of  the  PBEC 
System. 

Staffing  of  the  Center  would  be  based  on  and  expanded  from  |>eisonnel 
already  acting  on  Phase  I activities.  Divisions  would  be  created  to  support  the 
central  theme  of  PBEC  operations:  The  PBEC  System,  communications  and 
information,  environmental  education,  environmental  action,  evaluation  and 
planning  and  administration. 

PBEC  \v»mld  continue  to  be  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  , in  order  to  be 
close  to  sources  of  information,  national  programs,  government  funding  and 
major  environmental  activity,  public  and  private. 


Operations 

This  Report  has  outlined  the  goals,  objectives  and  conclusions  that  were 
defined  during  PBECrs  planning  phase.  The  various  tasks  which  were  performed 
as  required  in  the  initial  proposal  are  described  in  detail,  first  in  summary 
form  beginning  on  page  51  and  again  In  the  Appendixes  beginning  on  page  117. 

Figures  1 and  2 at  the  end  of  this  "Strategies  for  Action"  section  (pages 
16  and  17)  show  in  graphic  form  the  activities  and  timetable  envisioned  by 
PBEC  for  the  first  year  of  Phase  II. 


Four  principal  activities,  discussed  here  in  order  of  their  implementation, 
will  be  required  to  support  the  System: 

Communications 
Educational  Operations 
Evaluation  and  Planning 
Administration 

Many  of  these  activities,  such  as  development  of  a library,  identification  of 
professional  talent  and  production  resources  and  discussion  with  local  stations 
and  communities  regarding  their  needs  and  interests  in  the  environmental  field, 
have  already  begun  during  the  planning  phase*  This  early  activity  will  facilitate 
organization  of  the  PBEC  System  and  ensure  that  PBEC  is  operational  immedi- 
ately following  funding  authorization  for  its  program  implementation  phase. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  entire  system  is  designed  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum educational  impact  on  environmental  matters,  a great  deal  of  feedback 
from  the  local  audiences  and  an  opportunity  for  individuals  in  these  audiences  — 
students,  adults,  housewives,  businessmen— to  be  heard  in  the  national  dialogue. 


Communications 


To  get  the  PBEC  System  connected  and  to  insure  a flow  of  pert  inert,  use- 
ful and  accurate  environmental  information  to  local  public  broadcast  stations 
and  other  interested  users,  PBEC  will  immediately  establish  its  Communi- 
cations Services  Division.  Staffed  by  editors,  rejxmters  and  environmentalist:*, 
the  division  will  communicate  by  telephone,  mail  and  other  appropriate  means 
with  all  198  television  stations  and  96  radio  stations.  Environmental  news  and 
developments  will  be  reported  on;  requested  research  for  environmental  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  to  local  stations  and  data  on  radio  and  video  tapes, 
scripts,  program  ideas  and  other  material  will  be  furnished.  Communications 
Services  should  be  able  to  respond  to  inquiries  and  requests  from  local  public 
broadcasters  and  other  qualified  users  within  three  months  of  the  beginning  of 
System  development.  Users  then  will  be  encouraged  to  query  the  division  on 
environment  matters.  Meanwhile,  careful  lines  of  communication  will  be  laid 
to  environmental  information  sources,  national  and  international,  and  a 
network  of  experts  in  the  environmental  field  will  be  developed  and  kept  alive 
by  continuous  contact,  personal  and  otherwise.  An  ’’Expert  File”  will  be  main- 
tained, 

Example.  An  example  of  how  Communications  Services  might  be  used: 

A local  station  decides  to  produce  a program  on  water  pollution  in  its  community. 
It  needs  substantive  research  on  the  basic  problems  involved,  the  mosl  current 
state-of-the-art,  who  is  developing  innovative  solutions  to  similar  problems, 
etc.  The  station  does  not  have  its  own  research  facilities.  It  queries  PBEC 
for  the  necessary  background  papers,  story  ideas  and  other  technical  assistance. 
PBEC,  using  its  library  and  other  resources,  prepares  background  pajwrs, 
i assibly  a script  and  perhaps  suppliers,  at  the  stations  expense,  a producer 
ai  i/or  writer. 

This  example  responds  to  findings  PBEC  has  made  during  its  planning 
phase:  that  local  stations  need  and  want  this  type  of  technical  assistant, 
without  which  they  are  unable  to  commit  themselves  to  environmental  pro- 
gramming. * 


l*  See  NAEB  survey  of  public  television  and  radio  stations,  Api>cndix  J, 
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Communications  Services  will  be  the  principal  user  of  PBEC's  library  and 
electronic  data  processing  resources.  During  the  planning  stage,  It  was  found 
that  there  are  no  reliable  central  reference  sources  for  the  data  needed  for 
PBEC’j  support  activities,  so  a library  and  information  system  are  being 
developed  by  PBEC.2 3 

Later  in  the  year,  when  the  PBEC  System  has  become  operative  to  produce 
local  environmental  action  programs,  Communications  Services  will  also  serve 
as  a data  exchange  for  workable  environmental  action  programs,  ideas,  trans- 
ferable program  elements  and  nationally  useful  local  action  material,  including 
political,  statutory  and  financial  information. 

In  about  the  third  month  of  operation,  Communications  Services  will  pro- 
vide news  material  for  daily  five-minute  radio  programs  on  public  radio  and, 
later  in  the  year,  news  background  for  television  use.2 

PBEC  also  will  immediately  set  up  a Public  Affairs  division  to  maintain 
contact  with  other  media  and  with  Congressional  and  other  Government  sources. 
The  Public  Affairs  division  will  contract  out  an  advertising  operation  which  will 
be  timed  for  use  before  launching  national  radio  and  television  programs,  ^ 


Educational  Operations  and  the  PBEC  System 

PBEC  Local  Station  Grants  - A vital  initial  activity  in  establishing  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  System  Is  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
close  liaison  with  the  193  public  television  stations  and  96  CPB-qualified  radio 
stations  to  encourage  local  environmental  education  action.  Immediately  after 
organizing,  PBEC  will  contact  all  public  broadcasters  and  offer  each  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  a small  "Environmental  Action  Preparedness  Grant, " 
Interested  stations  will  use  the  grants  to  develop  their  plans  to  encourage 
environmental  education  programs,  manpower  training  projects  and  environ- 
mental action  locally  by  cooperating  with  local  educational  institutions, 
government  agencies  and  community  action  groups, 

PBEC  will  evaluate  the  local  station  "Preparedness  Reports"  to  Identify 
viable  local  station-community  relationships  and  then  provide  appropriate 
"Environmental  Action  Planning  Grants"  to  qualified  stations.  These  stations 
(with  technical  assistance  provided  by  PBEC  and  independent  experts)  will 
develop  specific  plans  detailing  local  environmental  action  in  collaboration  with 


2.  For  discussion  of  the  Phase  I investigation  of  information  resources, 
see  Appendix  U, 

3,  For  discussion  of  news  and  public  affairs  programs,  see  Appendix  VIII, 


local  educators,  local  governments,  and  community  action  organizations.  The 
plans,  describing  how  the  local  stations  will  serve  as  agents  of  environmental 
change  through  formal  and  informal  education,  manpower  training,  and  o^her 
community  actions,  will  be  evaluated  by  PBEC  through  a panel  of  recognized 
consultant  experts,4  and  disseminated  where  desirable. 

Local  stations  whose  plans  are  selected  will  then  be  given  "Environmental 
Action  Implementation  Grants. " Thus,  some  local  stations  and  their  community 
associates  should  be  in  action  for  environmental  change  as  early  as  four  months 
after  PBEC  becomes  operational.5  The  local  stations  will  be  required  to  evaluate 
their  own  program  progress  and  effectiveness,  assisted  by  independent  and 
objective  evaluation  agents  and  advisory  consultants,  acting  through  PBEC's 
external  evaluation  process. 

Education  - All  PBEC  activities  will  contribute  to  national  environmental 
awareness,  knowledge  and  action;  but  of  special  importance  are  the  PBEC 
rograms  directed  specifically  to  environmental  education  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  school  level.  To  help  develop  in  students  and  their  parents  personal 
environmental  awareness,  values  and  action,  radio  and  television  programs  and 
other  materials  will  be  planned,  produced,  pilot -tested,  and  released  to  selected 
school  systems  for  use  and  evaluation.  Television  series,  entitled  "Ways  It  Is" 
and  "Ways  To  Go,"  and  a radio  series,  "Byways,"  will  be  designed  and  evaluated 
to  induce  a living/learning  orientation  toward  environmental  perceptions  and 
literacy,  environmental  facts  and  values,  and  environmental  issues  and  im- 
mediacies. The  "Ways  To  Go'1  television  effort  will  be  a segment  of  the  planned 
hour-long  weekly  TV  program  (see  below),  which  can  be  used  for  a large  national 
audience  and  reused  in  the  classroom  with  additional  impact  materials. & 

The  audlo/visual  packages  will  be  supplemented  by  an  educational  materials 
package  ("Pathways’)  to  augment  the  impact  of  the  audio/visual  experience. 

In  the  first  year  materials  with  the  highest  educational  impact  will  be 
developed  for  elementary  level  age  groups,  high  school  programs  and  for 
teacher  training.  These  materials  in  turn  will  be  field-tested  in  various 
political,  geographical,  and  broadcasting  regions.  Release  of  these  materials 
to  all  regions  will  follow.  The  development  of  similar  materials  for  other 
specific  age  groups  and  for  other  occupational  and  discipline  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities Is  planned. 


4.  Appendix  VI.  A,  2.  , External  Evaluation,  discusses  In  detail  various  forms 
of  objective,  program -improving  evaluation  techniques. 

5.  Phase  I planning  activity  has  already  located  for  PBEC  a number  of 
potentially  effective  environmental  community  action  models  involving 
diverse  population  groups.  For  details,  see  Appendix  XI  and  its  Exhibits. 

6.  The  planned  television  program  and  scheduling  are  discussed  in  Appendix  VII. 
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The  PBEC  environmental  education  program  will  include  provision  for 
teacher  training  and  orientation  for  greater  environment  awareness,  cooperating 
with  local  school  systems  and  state  educational  systems. 

Program  development,  testing  and  evaluation  will  be  conducted  by  indepen- 
dent and  objective  professionals,  assisted  by  expert  advisory  panels.  For 
testing  purposes,  early  program  release  and  distribution  will  be  coupled  with 
evaluation  so  that  immediate  revising  and  development  of  program  format  may 
take  place  to  produce  the  desired  educational  objectives.  Evaluation  will  be  con- 
ducted in  statistically  significant  sample  areas,  such  as  a political  region  (state 
or  county),  a geographic  area  (watershed  or  ecosystem)  and  a broadcast  area 
covered  by  a station  or  a regional  network.7 

Current  plans  call  for  educational  program  development  to  begin  in  the 
first  month,  pilot  production  contracts  to  be  let  in  the  third  month,  pilot  tests 
to  start  in  the  sixth  month,  production  to  start  in  the  seventh  month,  and 
release  and  distribution  to  begin  in  the  tenth  month,  in  time  to  reach  primary 
and  secondary  sheool  children  early  in  the  1971  -72  school  year. 

Manpower  training  techniques  and  programs  will  be  developed  along  with 
other  educational  efforts. 

PBEC  Television  Series  - Immediately  after  PBEC  becomes  operational, 
detailed  conceptual  and  product  planning  for  a one-hour,  magazine-format  (i . e . , 
segmented  into  a veriety  of  themes,  such  as  music,  comedy,  history,  short 
spots,  etc.),  52-week  television  series  "The  Quality  of  Life”  (working  title)  will 
begin.  Assisted  by  planning  and  production  contractors,  PBEC  will  prepare  and 
test  an  entertaining,  provocative,  and  attractive  program  series  appealing  to  a 
national  television  audience.  Certain  segments,  while  interesting  to  all  viewers 
and  so  serving  to  increase  national  environmental  awareness  and  literacy  and 
encourage  personal  and  local  environmental  action,  will  be  targeted  for  special 
audiences,  such  as  urban  or  rural  audiences,  racial  or  ethnic  minorities  and 
social  and  economic  constituencies. 

Further,  many  of  the  show’s  segments  will  be  readily  adaptable  for  re-use 
in  schools,  community  action  programs,  local  station  programming,  manpower 
training,  youth  groups  and  like  uses.  Such  re-use  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
development  of  the  PBEC  System  described  above.  Similarly,  exciting  local 
program  elements  developed  under  PBEC's  Environmental  Action  Implementation 
Grants. can  Lx?  quickly  Incor[>orntcd  into  the  "Quality  of  Life"  series  to  illustrate 
for  national  audiences  that  it  is  possible  for  Americans  to  cope  with  environ- 
mental problems. 


7.  Full  description  of  environmental  education  plans  is  found  in  Appendix  X. 
Evaluation  techniques  are  discussed  in  Appendix  VI  A 1* 
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The  "Quality  of  Life1'  series  will  premiere  eleven  months  after  PBEC 
becomes  operational.  The  series  will  use  drama,  comedy,  news,  conversation, 
aid,  music,  dance,  reason  and  rhetoric  to  encourage  a greater  environmental 
awareness* 

To  bring  the  PBEC  message  quickly  to  America,  television  and  radio  spots 
and  news  programs  will  be  immediately  planned,  produced  and  broadcast.  Some 
will  be  aired  within  sixty  days  of  PBEC's  operational  authorization.  One-minute, 
five-minute  and  fifteen-minute  segments  will  serve  to:  promote  nationally  the 
"Quality  of  Life"  show;  excite  local  interest  in  community  action  through  local 
station  supj>ort;  create  awareness  of  critical  environmental  threats  ("environ- 
mental alerts”)  and  inform  by  means  of  continuing  news  and  special  programs. 
These  segments,  too,  become  immediately  available  to  supplement  local  formal 
and  informal  education,  broadcasting  and  action  programs. 

Evaluation  and  Planning 

The  PBEC  Information  Service  will  research  and  manage  environmental 
data  for  users  inside  and  outside  PBEC.  The  evaluation  function  will  measure 
and  evaluate  internal  PBEC  activities  and  PBECfs  external  impact;  more 
importantly,  it  will  relate  PBEC's  external  effectiveness  to  internal  perfor- 
mance and,  where  possible,  assess  effectiveness  and  accountability  on  a 
quantitative  basis.  The  function  will  provide  PBEC's  management  with  con- 
stantly updated  information  on  management  decisions  and  synthesize  that 
information  Into  the  short-  and  long-range  systems  plans  required  to  attain 
PBEC's  goals  and  objectives. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  immediately  after  funding  authorization,  PBEC 
will  begin  the  following  activities: 

Management  Controls  - Establish  and  operate  with  contractor  support 
a management  control  system  to  collect,  manage  and  analyze  internal  resource 
utilization  Information,  When  considering  this  internal  evaluation  function, 
PBEC's  other  operational  activities  (Environmental  Education;  PBEC  System; 
Program  Development  and  Production;  Communications  Services;  and 
Administrative  Services)  will  participate  in  criteria  establishment  and  perfor- 
mance evaluation,  The  evaluation  and  planning  function  will  provide  a method 
and  make  available  to  PBEC  management  the  information  required  for  effective 
management  control. 

External  Evaluation  - PBEC  will  establish  and  operate  with  contractor  and 
consultative  support  a system  to  evaluate  PBEC's  impact  upon  general  and 
specific  audiences  and  upon  the  environment  as  a result  of  PBEC  products  and 
services.  A common  methodologic  approach  will  be  used  for  evaluating  all  of 
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PBECTs  external  impacts,  although  specific  approaches  will  be  required  for  each 
activity  and  are  detailed  elsewhere.8  An  overall  evaluation  system  (a  "concep- 
tual  mo  iel")  will  establish,  where  possible,  quantitative  changes  in  measurable 
behaviorable  and/or  environmental  terms,  which  changes  will  be  related  to 
PBEC's  goals  and  objectives.  PBEC  will  measure  attainment  of  goals  and 
objectives  in  terms  of  actual  data  collected  by  national  and  local  surveys,  formal 
educational  testing  experts,  environmental  action  evaluation  experts,  and  other 
less  quantitative  measures.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  critical  acceptance, 
spontaneous  public  response,  legislative  approval  and  broad  funding  support. 

Whenever  possible,  the  evaluation  will  be  made  on  a ''person-to-person" 
basis.  Thus,  audience  surveys  will  use  personal  interview  techniques;  edu- 
cational evaluation  will  use  in-process  observers  in  the  classroom  and  home; 
environmental  action  evaluation  will  use  community  dynamicists  in  on-site 
measurement;  local  station  response  to  Communications  Services  and  the  PBEC 
System  activities  will  be  on  a personal  contact  basis.  In  addition,  the  evaluators 
will  be  evaluated;  panels  of  experts  in  education,  community  action,  and 
communication  arts  and  sciences  will  meet  frequently  at  PBEC  and  elsewhere 
to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  PBEC's  evaluation  methods  and  recommend  corrective 
action  when  necessary. 

This  "person -to -person"  approach  will  actually  be  a continuation  of  PBEC's 
method  and  approach  during  its  Phase  I period,  when  staff  and  consultants 
interviewed,  surveyed  and  held  Workshops  for  lust  these  purposes  (e.g. , the 
Harris  national  poll  on  environmental  attitudes;9 10  the  NAEB  survey  of  public 
broadcasting  environment  activity;*9  PBEC  staff  visits  to  other  public  broad- 
casting sources,  national  and  local;  use  of  education  and  environmental  experts 
as  sources). 

Planning  - The  outputs  of  Management  Controls  and  External  Evaluations 
are  integrated  by  the  short-range  and  long-range  planning  functions  into  a 
complete  evaluative  and  planning  whole.  By  means  of  monthly  and  quarterly 
reviews,  external  evaluation  of  data  (measuring  impact  in  various  operational 
areas)  will  be  correlated  against  Internal  evaluation  data,  all  in  terms  of 
PBEC's  goal  and  objective  attainment.  The  degree  of  external  impact  will 
then  be  related  in  cost -effectiveness  terms,  where  possible,  to  Internal 
resource  use.  Subsequently,  short-term  plana  will  be  modified  accordingly 
to  improve  resource  utilization,  relative  to  objective  attainment. 


8,  See  Appendix  VI  A 2,  External  Evaluation, 

9.  For  Harris  survey  details,  see  Appendix  IV,  Target  Audience  Characteri- 
zation, and  Exhibit:  The  National  Public  Television  Audience. 

10.  For  NAEB  report,  see  Appendix  I,  Surveys,  and  Exhibit:  Public  Television 

and  Radio  Stations  and  Their  Environment, 


Annual  planning  reviews  will  measure  achievement  against  cost.  These  reviews, 
in  concert  with  PBEC  management  and  all  operational  activity  managers,  will 
generate  a realistic  annual  plan  (as  a part  of  an  updated  five-year  planning 
cycle). 

Information  Service  - An  information  service  will  be  established  to 
collect  environmental  data  and  locate  expertise  as  required  to  support  internal 
and  external  information  users-  A library  of  references,  books*  turns*  etc,  has 
been  established  at  PBEC  and  will  bo  kept  current;  elsewhere,  a computerized 
file  consisting  of  environmental  data,  expertise  name  files,  "library  of 
libraries,"  etc.  , will  be  available  through  a computer  terminal  at  PBEC. 

Special  search  capability  will  also  be  provided  to  service  the  Communications 
Services. 

Administration 

Immediately  after  PBECrs  operational  authorization,  a flexible,  responsive 
Administrative  Service  will  be  established  and  operated.  Best  current  practice 
will  be  used  to  administer  personnel,  monies,  equipment  and  facilities,  supplies 
and  services  required  and  provide  house -keeping  data  to  management. 
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PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES 


Early  in  its  first  year  of  operation,  PBEC  plans  to  activate  a com  mehensive 
environmental  education  and  two-way  communications  System  consisting  of 
PBEC;  local  public  broadcasting  stations  (TV  and  Radio);  local  education  groups; 
local  environmental  action  groups;  and  related  state,  Federal,  and  international 
education  and  environmental  agencies  and  organizations. 

Once  this  unique  broadcast  media-based  education  System  is  activated, 

PBEC  must  continually  support  it  through  the  provision  of  a wide  range  of 
environmental  education  products  and  services. 

Among  the  interrelated  products  and  services  that  will  be  provided  to 
elements  of  the  system  are  the  following: 

Environmental  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Programs 
Environmental  Educational  Support  Materials 
Environmental  Manpower  Training  Programs 
Environmental  Education  Information 
Environmental  Education  Technical  Assistance 
Environmental  Education  Financial  Assistance 

Environmental  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Programs 

Quality  of  Life  (working  title)  - A one  hour,  weekly  television  program, 
using  a magazine  format,  which  contains  segments  for  reuse  by  educational 
and  environmental  action  groups.  This  program  will  run  for  39  weeks,  with 
13  additional  weeks  of  re-edited  or  repeated  programs.  It  will  contain  the 
following  types  of  material: 

Ways  To  Go  - An  educational  TV  segment  exploring  the  environ- 
ment and  man's  place  in  it,  the  uses  of  water,  air,  land  and 
our  fellow  creatures,  stressing  Interrelationships  of  man 
and  his  surroundings.  Adaptable  to  film,  slides,  print  for 
home  and  classroom  use. 

Segments  on  life  styles,  new  towns,  new  schools,  new  energy 
sources,  new  technology,  new  behavior. 

Reports  on  how  communities  have  coped  with  environmental 
blight,  how’  national  and  local  organizations  worked  with 
citizens,  industry  and  city  fathers  to  make  something  happen. 

Oet  audiences  to  talk  back* 

National,  international  and  extraterrestrial  events  where 
environment  news  is  being  made —or  where  other  news  events 
have  created  interest  in  a locale.  Public  Television  gave  the 


only  sustained  coverage  of  Earth  Day,  1970;  Quality  of 
Life  will  carry  on  in  that  dedicated  tradition. 

Thii  use  of  drama,  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
design,  speech,  dance  and  music  as  part  of  environment 
itself,  to  heighten  awareness  through  appealing  portrayal 
of  environmental  issues. 

Ways  It  Is  - To  heighten  environmental  awareness  and  "literacy"  this  TV 
program  will  creatively  explore  cycles,  relationships,  textures,  systems, 
change,  perception  in  three-  or  four-minute  showings,  designed  for  flexible 
use  by  local  stations,  and  in  schools  and  other  teaching  situations;  it  is  consid- 
ered part  of  the  education  package. 

Environment  Alert  - "Environmental  adsn  liven  the  hour-long  show  and 
for  promotional  and  other  ''spot"  purposes;  they  will  run  a half-minute  to  one 
minute  each,  both  on  television  and  radio. 

News  - As  major  environmental  news  events  occur,  \vc  will  lx?  prepared  to 
produce  special  informative  and  interpretive  programs  of  varying  length  for 
radio  and  television,  daily  and  weekly. 

Byways  - A 25 -minute,  national  weekly  radio  series  which  would  have 
broad  audience  appeal,  although  considered  part  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  effort  of  the  Center.  Stories  of  current  environment 
concerns,  acted  out  in  a "you-are-there"  manner  and  through  drama  and 
humor,  would  be  interspersed  with: 

street  surveys 
history 

listener  participation 
sound  experiments 

Environmental  Education  Support  Materials 

Education  goes  beyond  mere  awareness,  to  understanding.  The  hows  and 
whys  and  therefores  arc  Just  as  important  as  the  phenomena  themselves.  In 
matters  of  the  environment,  we  are  trying  to  provide  understanding  to  adults, 
because  we  know  it  is  an  essential  first  step  toward  involvement.  But  we  are 
also  making  a special  effort  to  help  the  next  generation  learn,  so  they  can  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  their  elders.  This  means  we  have  specific  plans  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  foster  understanding  of  the  life  forces  and  inter- 
relationships that  make  up  and  affect  our  environment. 


news  flashes 
commentary 
debate 


The  entire  effort  is  called  LIFE  WAYS,  which  includes: 


Ways  It  Is  - the  3-  or  4-minute  TV  program  for  local  public 
television  stations; 

Ways  To  Go  - the  10-minute  TV  segment  of  Quality  of  Life 
designed  to  promote  ecological  understanding,  adaptable  for 
class  or  home; 

Byways  - the  25 -minute  radio  program;  and 

Pathways  - the  printed  and  audio/visual  materials— perhaps 
even  objects  to  touch— which  are  the  support  materials  to 
the  broadcasts,  to  be  used  by  children,  parents,  teachers 
and  teachers  of  teachers,  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  broad  - 
casts. They  could  serve  as  guides  to  homework,  and  might 
come  in  the  form  of  tapes,  slides,  activity  cards  and 
posters.  The  initial  intention  is  to  provide: 

Kits  for  ages  6 and  7, 

Kits  for  ages  10  and  11, 

Packages  of  combined  subjects  for  high  school  students,  ard 
Packages  of  combined  subjects  for  teacher  training. 

Environmental  Manpower  Training  Programs 

We  expect  to  work  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  U.S,  Government  and, 
where  possible,  state  agencies  and  private  industry,  to  inform  and  orient 
potential  workers  in  the  requirements  of  at  least  30  new  jobs  which  have 
been  created  during  the  recent  environmental  reclamation  efforts.  We  will  be 
equipped,  because  of  both  our  environmental  education  qualifications  and  by 
our  command  of  audio/visual  techniques,  to  perform  this  task.  It  is  obviously 
required:  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  estimates  that  jobs  for 
28,000  new  waste  water  treatment  plant  operators  and  technicians  will  be  needed 
over  the  next  five  years,  while  36,500  must  be  retrained  to  higher  skills.  Air 
pollution  control  and  solid  waste  management  also  need  new  men  and  women  with 
new  skills. 

Environmental  Education  Information 

The  Center  intends  to  be  the  environmental  ’'nerve  center”  for  |*ibliu 
broadcasters.  Environment  Information  is  available  in  65  locations  in  the 
Federal  Government  alone.  There  are  countless  audio  tapes  and  theusands  of 
books  and  periodicals. 

Wo  intend  to  organize  and  gather  pertinent  data  systematically,  so  that  we 
can  inform  public  radio  and  television  managers  of  latest  developments,  respond 
to  requests  for  information,  refer  people  to  the  holders  of  films,  books,  ta[>cs 
and  periodicals  if  we  do  not  have  them  ourselves.  We  will  seek  access  to 


Federal  data  banks,  as  well  as  building  one  of  our  own.  We  intend  to  have  a 
talent  bank  also,  so  that  broadcasters  can  come  to  us  to  learn  where  the  best 
producers  and  writers  are  to  help  them  make  their  own  environment  programs. 
We  plan  to  maintain  close  contact  with  knowledgeable  people  in  the  fields  of 
environment,  education,  community  action , etc. 

To  get  the  word  out,  PBEC  wills 

Conduct  a research-query-response  operation  using 
teletype  and  other  modern  communications  techniques; 

Produce  a daily  five-minute  radio  environment  news 
program; 

Maintain  continuous  liaison  with  public  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations; 

Promote  PBEC  activities  and  services  to  create  public 
demand  and  to  exploit  broadcast  materials  among  other 
potential  users;  and, 

Publish  material  for  broadcaster  or  institutional  use 
when  appropriate. 

Environmental  Education  Technical  Assistance 

In  addition  to  the  above  products  and  services,  PBEC  must  provide  personal, 
expert,  technical  assistance  of  individuals  and  teams  to  support  local  public 
broadcasters,  educators,  and  environmentalists.  These  individuals  and  teams 
will  bring  the  best  national  and  international  authorities  into  action  with  local 
community  personnel  to  improve  local  education  programs,  to  coordinate 
community  environmental  action,  to  establish  and  monitor  evaluation  programs, 
to  improve  production  controls,  to  bolster  management  skills,  and  to  feed  back 
all  the  learning  experiences  to  other  communities  and  to  alter  and  Improvo 
PBEC  plans.  Advisory  groups  and  workshops  will  be  used  significantly  in  this 
effort . 

Environmental  Education  Financial  Assistance 

It  seems  almost  too  obvious  to  state,  but  there  would  be  no  public  broad- 
casting without  the  Individual  local  public  radio  and  television  stations ♦ In  the 
end,  it  is  what  they  do  which  will  determine  whether  national  awareness  or 
educational  programs  are  translated  into  local  relevance  and  concerted  com- 
munity Involvement. 

PBEC  knows  it  must  stimulate  each  station  to  develop  to  the  tallest  its 
own  capacity  for  environmental  programming  and  interaction  with  community 
forces  on  environmental  education  issues.  To  this  end,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Environment  Center  System  proceeds  through  four  steps*. 
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1.  P13EC  contacts  all  198  public  television  stations  and  96  CPB-qualificd 
public  radio  stations  and  provides  them  with  an  Environmental  Action 
Preparedness  Grant.  A recipient  station  approaches  local  government 
agencies,  educational  institutions  and  organizations  such  a.:  conser- 
vation groups  and  chambers  of  commerce  to  explore  environmental 
cooperation,  then  reports  to  PBEC., 

2.  PBEC  evaluates  local  station  preparedness  reports  to  identify  viable 
local  station -community  relationships,  and  on  basis  of  that,  provides 
an  Environmental  Action  Planning  Grant.  With  this  grant  and  technical 
assistance  of  PBEC  and  independent  experts,  the  station  develops  a 
broadcast -action  plan  to  involve  the  widest  spectrum  of  the  community 
in  formal  and  informal  environmental  education  and  environmental 
action. 

3.  Plans  will  be  evaluated  at  PBEC  by  staff  and  a panel  of  consultant 
experts.  The  station  submitting  the  most  innovative  and  promising  of 
plans  will  be  provided  an  Environmental  Action  Implementation  Grant, 
which  could  amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  recipient 
station  would  put  his  plan  into  operation,  while  many  others  with 
attractive  plans  might  find  other  funding  sources  to  proceed.  PBEC 
would  offer  to  assist  in  this  fund-seeking. 

4.  Recipient  stations  evaluate  their  own  program  effectiveness  and  are 
subjected  to  PBEC's  external  evaluation  system.  Depending  on  the 
progress  and  effectiveness  measured,  local  station  support  is 
extended  in  subsequent  years. 

This  system  has  the  dual  advantage  of  building  on  the  awareness  program 
begun  by  PBEC's  national  broadcasters  and  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  the 
local  station.  It  is  seed  money,  deliberately  process-designed  to  apply  rigorous 
selection  techniques  and  to  assure  the  greatest  chance  of  successful  conclusion 
to  the  awareness -education -involvement  goal. 

To  close  the  circle  and  reinforce  the  process,  the  national  Quality  of  Life 
program  would  be  likely  to  select  the  best  of  the  programs  and  hold  them  up  as 
significant  models  for  other  communities  to  learn  from. 


FUNDING  AND  BUDGET 


In  response  to  Paragraph  K of  the  Scope  and  Method  of  Work  on  page  14  of 
the  original  PBEC  proposal,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcastirg  is  actively 
seeking  supplementary  funding  for  PBEC’s  operational  phase  from  non-govern- 
ment sources.  A video  tape  and  16  mm  color  film,  together  with  supplementary 
printed  material,  has  been  prepared  at  CPB  expense  for  fund-raising  presen- 
tations. This  video  and  sound  presentation  is  a statement  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Environment  Center's  goal  and  objectives  and  will  be  shown  to 
industrial  concerns,  trade  associations,  foundations  and  non-federal  public 
agencies,  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  United  Nations. 

Stress  should  be  put  upon  the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  television  in  a 
broad  education-oriented  project,  as  opposed  to  traditional  educational  approaches. 
As  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop  has  shown,  the  "Sesame  Street”  costs 
of  $5  to  $10  million  to  reach  about  5 million  children  compare  very  favorably 
with  exposing  one-half  of  the  potential  Sesame  audience  of  four-year-old 
children  to  conventional  school  programs  at  a cost  of  $2.75  billion; 

PBEC's  initial  budget  estimates  came  roughly  to  $1 1 . 3 million.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  maintain  the  necessarily  integrated  program  of  education- 
oriented  segments  at  the  lowest  cost  possible,  yet  at  high  levels  of  efficiency. 

As  a result,  the  accompanying  budget  totaling  $7,862,000  was  achieved.  To 
reach  a similar  audience  potential  with  similar  national  impact,  a 50-statc 
approach  to  environmental  education  would  cost  approximately  $4  billion. 

Funding  is  contemplated  on  a 50-50  matching  basis  with  U.S.  Office  of  Education; 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  has  planned  an  initial  grant  of  $1 
million  to  PBEC. 

During  the  first  year  of  operations,  PBEC  will  therefore  need  approximately 
$8  million  in  funding  to  fully  implement  the  PBEC  System  detailed  in  this 
report.  This  funding  will  be  utilized  to  support  five  major  functional  areas  of 
operation : 

a.  PBEC  Education  System 

b.  Environmental  Education  Programs 

c.  Communications  and  Information  Services 

d.  Evaluation  and  Research 

e.  Administration 

Estimated  costs  for  each  of  these  major  functional  aicas,  and  per  month  and 
cumulative  costs  for  operations  arc  summarized  on  the  following  budget.  Addi- 
tional cost  details  by  function  and  included  contracts,  staff  and  overhead  are  also 
shown,  followed  by  a series  of  notes  relevant  to  these  costs.  These  cost  esti- 
mates are  based  on  a time-phased  build-up  of  activities  over  a one-year  operational 
period  (see  Figure  19  page  16). 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 

EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

(Estimated  Costs  for  Calendar  Y ar  1971) 

(add  000) 


By  Function 

A.  PBEC  Education  System 

B.  Environmental  Education 

National  Education 
Community  Education 
Education  Materials 

Sub-Total 

C.  Communications  Services 

D.  Evaluation  and  Research 

E.  Administration  Services 

Sub -Total 
TOTAL 


Labor  & 


Contracts 

Overhead 

Totals 

$ 

1,000 

$ 

0 

$ 

1,000 

1,630 

405 

2,035 

1,379 

211 

1,590 

1,494 

171 

1,665 

$ 

5,503 

$ 

787 

$ 

6,290 

$ 

81 

* 

299 

$ 

380 

853 

133 

986 

60 

145 

206 

$ 

994 

$ 

577 

$ 

1,572 

$ 

6,497 

$ 

1,364 

$ 

7,862 

By  Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


O 


Per  Month 

Cumulative 

$ 205 

$ 205 

274 

479 

528 

1,007 

665 

1,672 

696 

2,368 

719 

3,087 

808 

3,895 

790 

4,685 

797 

5,482 

814 

6,296 

784 

7,080 

782 

7,862 

$ 7t  862 
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ANNUAL  TOTAL 


I 7,862 


(Cost  Details  By  Function,  Contracts,  and  Staff  & Overhead) 

(add  000) 


A.  PDEC  Education  System 


Contract  Costs: 


Environmental  Education 
Environmental  Education 
Environmental  Education 

Preparedness  Grants 
Planning  Grants 
Implementation  Grants 

$ 

250 

500 

250 

Sub-Total 

$ 

1,000 

Staff  and  Overhead  Costs: 

(No  additional  staff  and  overhead  costs  shown  for  this 
function,  since  PBEC  staff  and  overhead  costs  are 
fully  burdened  in  those  functional  areas  associated 
with  continuing  operations:  Environmental  Education; 
Communications  Services;  Evaluation  and  Research; 
and  Administration.) 


Sub-Tcta) 

$ 0 

TOTAL 

$ 1,000 

Environmental  Education  Programs 

Contract  Costs: 

National  Environmental  Education 

(Quality  of  Life  TV  Show) 

$ 1,630 

Community  Environmental  Education 

1,379 

Environmental  Education  Materials 

1 ,494 

Sub-Total 

$ 4,503 

Staff  and  Overhead  Costs: 

Staff  (28  employees) 

$ 492 

Overhead  (at  60%) 

295 

Sub -Total 

$ 787 

TOTAL 

$ 5,290 
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(Cost  Details  By  Function,  Contracts,  and  Staff  & Overhead,  cont.) 

(add  000) 

C.  Communication  and  Information  Services 


Contract  Costs : 


Library  and  Information  Materials 

$ 

55 

Publications  for  Distribution 

26 

Sub-Total 

$ 

81 

Staff  and  Overhead: 

Staff  (18  employees) 

$ 

187 

Overhead  (at  60%) 

112 

Sub-Total 

% 

299 

TOTAL 

$ 

380 

Evaluation  and  Research 
Contract  Costs : 

Environmental  Information  Services 

$ 

79 

External  Evaluation  System/Planning 

113 

Consultants  (General) 

4 

National  Education  Programs  Evaluation 

135 

Community  Education  Programs  Evaluation 

117 

Audience  Environmental  Education  Evaluation 

145 

Target  Audience  Response  Evaluation 

90 

Internal  Evaluation  System 

136 

Computer  Services 

34 

Sub-Total 

$ 

853 

Staff  and  Overhead; 

Staff  (6  employees) 

$ 

83 

Overhead  (at  60%) 

50 

Sub-Total 

$ 

133 

TOTAL 

$ 

986 

O 

ERIC 
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(Cost  Details  By  Function,  Contracts,  and  Staff  & Overhead,  cont.) 

(add  000) 


E,  Administration  Services 


Contract  Costs: 


Accounting  System  Automation 

$ 

18 

Accounting  System  Audits 

12 

Fees  and  Temporary  Secretaries 

30 

Sub-Total 

$ 

60 

Staff  and  Overhead; 

Staff  (8  employees)1 

$ 

91 

Overhead  (at  *50%) 

55 

Sub-Total 

$ 

146 

TOTAL 

$ 

206 

PBEC  Education  System 

During  the  first  year  operations,  PBEC  must  activate  an  educational  system 
that  is  capable  of  supporting  and  implementing  environmental  education.  This 
system  will  be  made  up  of  local  TV  and  radio  stations;  local,  state,  and  Federal 
education  departments  and  groups;  and  local,  national,  and  international  environ- 
mental groups.  This  "education  system"  will  have  PBEC  as  its  communication 
center.  The  system  will  be  activated  in  three  steps.  Each  public  broadcast 
station,  upon  satisfactory  application,  will  be  given  funds  to  develop  an  environ- 
mental education  preparedness  report  for  its  community  ($250,000  allocated). 
Then  selected  communities  will  be  given  planning  grants  ($500,000  allocated) 
to  plan  in  detail  how  they  will  participate  in  the  PBEC  program. 

Finally,  a few  communities  will  initially  receive  implementation  grants  to 
put  their  PBEC  supportive  plans  into  operation  ($250,000  allocated  this  year). 

As  more  communities  become  eligible  and  as  funding  becomes  available  in  sub- 
sequent years,  implementation  grants  will  be  increased. 


1.  Management  employees  (4)  costs  are  included  in  general  overhead  burden  of  60%. 


Environmental  Education  Programs 


Operating  costs  have  been  developed  for  three  major  categories  of  PBEC 
environmental  education  programs.  National  programs  include  the  ’’Quality  of 
Life11  weekly  TV  show,  other  national  TV  spots,  and  radio  programs  and  spots 
($1,630,000  allocated),  all  of  which  are  interrelated  with  community  education 
programs.  The  community  program  costs  ($1,379,000  allocated)  include  the 
actual  testing  and  implementation  of  environmental  education  packages  at  the 
local  community  level  (i.e.  , within  schools  and  environmental  groups).  The 
education  materials  costs  ($1,494,000  allocated)  will  be  used  to  develop  mate- 
rials for  distribution  in  conjunction  with  national  and  community  programming. 


Communication  and  Information  Services 

As  the  PBEC  System  is  activated,  requests  for  information,  data, 
publications,  and  technical  assistance  relevant  to  environmental  education  will 
be  directed  to  PBEC.  Therefore,  $55,000  has  been  allocated  for  the  purchase 
of  library  materials  and  development  of  information  exchange  data  files,  and 
$26,000  has  been  allocated  for  materials  to  be  distributed  to  users.  Staff 
for  this  function  will  be  built  up  rapidly  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  system 
elements  ujxm  request. 


Evaluation  and  Research 

Evaluation  and  Research  costs  have  been  allocated  to  cover  all  aspects  of 
PBEC  internal  operations;  and  external  process,  impact,  effectiveness , and 
audience  analysis.  Specific  contract  estimates  in  these  areas  are  shown  in 
Figure 


Administration  Services 

PBEC  proposes  to  maintain  a relatively  small  administrative  staff  (8 
employees  at  full  operational  capacity).  It  is  currently  predicted  that  overhead 
costs  (does  not  include  contracts,  or  direct  labor  expenditures.  Includes  rent, 
fringe,  travel,  telephone,  office  supplies,  etc.)  for  the  total  operation  will  run 
at  approximately  60  percent  of  employee  costs.  Operating  history  will  later 
suggest  how  this  estimate  should  be  modified  for  the  future. 


PHASE  I ACTIVITIES 


We  need  new  knowledge , new  perceptions , new  attitudes  — 
and  these  must  extend  to  all  levels  of  government  and 
throughout  the  private  sector  as  well:  to  industry;  to  the 
professions;  to  each  individual  citizen  in  his  job  and  in  his 
home.  We  must  seek  nothing  less  than  a basic  reform  in 
the  way  our  society  looks  at  problems  and  makes  decisions, 

It  is  also  vital  that  our  entire  society  develop  a new  under- 
standing and  a new  awareness  of  man's  relation  to  his 
environment— what  might  be  called  "environmental  literacy," 

This  will  require  the  development  and  teaching  of  environ- 
mental concepts  at  every  point  in  the  educational  process. 

We  must  achieve  a new  awareness  of  our  dependence  on  our 
surroundings  and  on  the  natural  systems  which  support  all 
life,  but  awareness  must  be  coupled  with  a full  realization 
of  our  enormous  capability  to  alter  these  surroundings. 

At  the  heart  of  this  concern  for  the  environment  lies  our 
concern  for  the  human  condition:  for  the  welfare  of  man 
himself,  now  and  In  the  future.  ..we  should  set  ourselves 
a higher  goal  than  merely  remedying  the  damage  wrought 
In  decades  past.  We  should  strive  for  an  environment  that 
not  only  sustains  life  but  enriches  life,  harmonizing  the 
works  of  man  and  nature  for  the  greater  good  of  all. 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

President's  Message  in  transmitting  to 
Congress  the  First  Annual  Rc|X)rt  of  the 
Council  on  Environment  Quality 
August  1970 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  that  the  deterioration 
of  the  quality  of  the  Nation’s  environment  and  of  its  ecological 
balance  poses  a serious  threat  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation  and  is  in  part  due  to  poor  understanding 
of  the  Nation’s  environment  and  of  the  need  for  ecological  bal- 
ance are  therefore  necessary. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage  and  support  the 
development  of  new  and  improved  curricula  to  encourage 
understanding  of  policies,  and  support  of  activities  designed 
to  enhance  environmental  quality  and  maintain  ecological 
balance;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  curricula  in  model 
educational  programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  there- 
of; to  provide  support  for  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of 
programs  in  environmental  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels;  to  disseminate  curricular  materials  and 
other  information  for  use  in  educational  programs  throughout 
the  Nation;  to  provide  training  programs  for  teachers,  other 
educational  personnel,  public  service  personnel,  and  com- 
munity, labor,  and  industrial  and  business  leaders  and  em 
employees,  and  government  employees  at  State,  Federal  and 
local  levels;  to  provide  for  the  planning  of  outdoor  ecological 
study  centers;  to  provide  for  community  education  programs 
on  preserving  and  enhancing  environmental  quality  and  main- 
taining ecological  balance;  and  to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  materials  by  mass  media  in  dealing  with 
the  environment  and  ecology. 


Environmental  Education  Act 
Passed  by  Congress  in  October  1970 
Signed  by  President  Nixon 
October  30,  1970 
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Intelligent  environmental  action,  however,  cannot  await  the 
emergence  of  a new  generation  whose  environmental  literacy 
\s  the  product  of  education  from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade  and  beyond.  Therefore,  major  attempts  are  underway 
to  educate  and  motivate  the  present  adult  population,  primari'y 
through  the  mass  media  and  community  projects,  focusing  on 
local  problems. 


First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
August  1970 


Health  is  a state  of  complete  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity. 

Preamble  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  Constitution,  1948 


Establishment  of  PBEC 


During  the  past  year  every  broadcasting  network  and  major 
newspaper  and  magazine  has  written  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. To  assure  a sustained  educational  effort  through  the 
media,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  awarded  funds  to  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  to  establish  an  Environment  Center. 

The  Center  will  provide  television  programs  and  radio 
materials  designed  to  increase  public  awareness  of  environ- 
mental problems.  It  will  help  prepare  teachers  for 
environmental  education  and  train  others  for  careers  in 
environmental  management  industries. 

First  Annua!  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
August  1970 


The  U.S,  Office  of  Education  made  r $600,000,  six-month  planning  grant, 
effective  June  1 , 1970,  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to  create  an 
institution  ,%to  focus  the  valuable  resources  of  television  and  radio  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible  to  create  an  improved  quality  of  the  environment11  and 
to  develop  a systematic  plan  for  action  that  would  result  in  such  improvement. 
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The  action  plan  further  specified  the  development  of  programs  for:  general 
audiences;  specific  target  audiences;  primary  and  secondary  environmental 
education  for  teacher  training;  community  action  through  local  institutions. 

These  programs  would  be  delivered  by  public  broadcasting  and  other  facilities, 
including  commercial  media  as  appropriate.  Also  included  in  the  \ lanning  phase 
was  the  development  of  a method  for  evaluating  the  impact  and  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  to  be  produced  on  the  general  and  target  audiences. 

To  create  a viable  institution  for  these  purposes  and  to  develop  a system- 
atic plan,  the  Phase  1 proposal  specified  a number  of  interrelated  tasks, 
including  surveys  of  what  has  been  done  in  such  areas  as  classroom  and  teacher 
environmental  training,  public  and  commercial  broadcasting,  films  and  other 
materials;  development  of  a film  and  reference  library;  production  of  a plan  for 
pilot  programs  needed  for  an  environmental  television  series  tentatively  called 
’’Quality  of  Life,1'  with  segments  intended  for  classroom  use;  identification  of 
target  audiences  and  a plan  for  before  -and -after  measurement  of  such  target 
populations  whenever  feasible;  schemes  for  use  of  scripts,  films,  manuals, 
charts,  and  other  visual  aid  materials  for  specific  programs  and  target  popu- 
lations; plans  to  identify  production  sources  and  for  scheduling  and  control  of 
program  and  associated  activities;  development  of  internal  and  external  evalu- 
ation systems  and  management  controls;  description  of  ways  to  use  other  m:idia; 
and  finally  development  of  a Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center,  preparation 
of  a report  for  Phase  II  and  explanation  of  efforts  to  secure  supplementary  fmdlng. 

These  planning  requirements  and  additional  tasks  have  been  completed.  Many 
ol  the  items  included  in  the  tasks  and  products  requirements  describe  areas  of 
activity  which  will  become  continuing  efforts  in  the  operations  of  Phase  II  of  the 
project. 

This  Final  Report  is  in  response  to  the  requirements  and  specifications  made 
in  the  planning  proposal  and  describes  the  activities,  accomplishments,  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  arrived  at  during  the  six-month  planning  phase. 

Early  Development  of  PBEC 

Discussion  of  the  need  for  public  broadcasting  to  focus  in  a special  way  on 
manrs  relationship  to  his  environment  paralleled  the  development  of  general 
public  concern  about  environmental  matters.  A resolution  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  in  November  of 
1969  said:  ”We  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  need  for  greater  public  aware- 
ness and  commitment  to  resolving  the  important  issues  concerned  with  the 
natural  environment  and  with  the  man-made  conditions  which  Jeopardize  it.1’ 

President  Nlxonrs  first  official  act  in  1970  was  his  signing  on  January  1 the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  his  January  22  State  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  dwelt  on  this  subject  which,  he  said,  *’may  well  become  the  major 
concern  of  the  American  people  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  M On  February  10, 
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Mr.  Nixon  sent  a special  message  to  Congress  on  the  Environment,  citing  the 
"urgent  common  goal  of  all  Americans:  the  rescue  of  our  natural  habitat  as  a 
place  both  habitable  and  hospitable  to  man." 

Later  in  the  year,  the  Senate  report  on  the  Environment  Education  \ct, 
signed  by  President  Nixon  on  October  30,  said:  "The  educational  TV  medium, 
museums,  parks.,  .community  organizations  all  have  a role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  a new  environmental  ethos,  both  in  a planned  relationship  with 
the  formal  educational  system  and  separate  from  it. " The  Senate  report  des- 
cribed environmental  education  in  terms  which  suggest  PBEC’s  developing  role: 
"Environmental  education  is  intended  to  promote  among  citizens  the  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  environment,  our  relationship  to  it,  and  the  concern 
and  responsible  action  necessary  to  assure  our  survival  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life.  " 

The  first  specific  proposal  made  for  an  environment-oriented  institution 
designed  to  operate  primarily  through  the  medium  of  public  broadcasting  was  a 
document  prepared  in  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  dated  February 
10,  1970,  which  said:  "The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  establish  the  basic  con- 
cepts for  a relationship  between  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  activities  directed  toward  environment  education."  The 
paper  stressed  "concepts.  " It  outlined  the  possibilities  of  "environmental 
programming"  and  provided  a tentative  table  of  organizations  for  an  institution  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  discussed. 

During  these  early  weeks  of  1970,  conversations  between  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  began  to  enlarge 
on  the  concept  of  using  public  broadcasting  to  broaden  the  awareness  of  environ- 
ment in  America,  On  February  25,  Wayne  Miller,  later  to  become  Executive 
Director  of  PBEC,  outlined  in  some  detail  the  possible  shape  and  activities  of 
"a  Public  Broadcasting  Environmental  Center,"  as  a commentary  on  the  earlier 
concept  paper. 


Office  of  Education  Support 

On  March  6,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  wrote  a letter  to  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  "to  inform  you  that  we  accept  the  concept  of  the  Center, 
believe  that  the  Operation  of  such  a Center  over  a period  of  years  is  desirable, 
and  that  provision  of  funds  by  the  Office  of  Education  is  justified  and  consistent 
with  authorized  missions  of  this  office." 

The  Commissioner’s  letter  assessed  the  costs  involved:  "Based  on  infor- 
mation available  to  us,  the  cost  of  the  first  year  of  ojxjration  of  the  Center  and 
the  programs  It  will  provide  is  approximately  $9  million."  He  added  that  "we 
intend  initially  to  provide  $800,000  to  the  Corporation  for  I\iblic  Broadcasting 
for  the  purpose  of  activating  the  Center  and  its  program  operations." 
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Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.  , President  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
wrote  a memorandum  to  Wayne  Miller  on  May  12,  entitled  "Delegation  of  Authority," 
in  which  he  noted  the  grant  award  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  delineated  the 
various  tasks  expected  of  PBEC  and  its  executive  staff. 

A formal  public  announcement  was  made  to  the  press  on  May  25  cf  a $600,000 
planning  grant.  On  that  occasion,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  said:  "This 
innovative  project  once  again  demonstrates  the  utilization  of  the  great  potential  of 
television  for  educational  purposes.  It  w*ll  provide  an  immediate  educational 
program  designed  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  environmental  problems 
facing  our  society  and  promote  understanding  of  the  steps  necessary  to  restore 
balance  to  a threatened  environment. 11  Mr.  Macy  made  the  point  that  "for  the 
first  time,  a national  broadcast  system  will  devote  full-time  talent  and  attention 
to  a public  education  campaign  aimed  at  a universal  problem. " 


Center  Established 

On  June  1,  1970,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  did  establish  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Environmental  Center  and  Mr.  Miller  formally  assumed  the 
office  of  Executive  Director.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Hart  was 
named  Deputy  Director.  (The  term  "Environmental"  was  changed  to 
"Environment"  on  August  4,  1970.) 

Staffing,  planning  and  orientation  activities  immediately  began,  with  PBEC 
occupying  offices  in  the  CPB  quarters,  888-16th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
As  PBEC’s  needs  became  clearer  and  people  were  added  to  the  staff,  separate 
quarters  were  established  on  the  10th  floor  of  1030-15th  Street,  NW,  in  mid-July, 

Staff  Acquired 

The  principal  areas  investigated  in  recruiting  a multi-disciplinary  staff 
were  education,  research,  information  retrieval,  administration  and  broad- 
casting. (For  staff  list  and  assignments,  see  Appendix  VI  B.) 

From  the  outset,  PBEC  personnel  worked  closely  and  frequently  with  the 
experienced  people  at  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Public  Broadcasting 
Service,  National  Public  Radio  and  National  Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters, as  well  as  with  local  stations  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Miller  and 
other  PBEC  staff  members  visited  radio  and  television  stations,  including  those 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Pitts- 
burgh, Hershey,  Binghamton,  and  Chapel  Hill.  These  contacts  were  reinforced 
by  visits  to  PBEC  in  Washington  from  station  personnel  from  around  the  country. 
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Contracts  Let 


Contracts  for  specific  projects  aimed  at  PBEC's  objectives  and  survey 
activities  were  let;  e.g. , Louis  Harris  and  Associates  were  engaged  for  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  television  audiences  to  assess  behavioral  impact  is  well 
as  simple  viewing  habits  (this  contract  was  let  in  conjunction  with  CPB  and  the 
Ford  Foundation);  International  Research  and  Technology  Corporation  was 
charged  with  a survey  of  environmental  education  and  communication  activities 
in  industry,  business,  trade,  professional  associations,  unions,  and  local  and 
state  governments;  Mathematica,  Inc.  examined  problems  in  the  area  of  design 
and  development  of  an  external  evaluation  system;  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters  undertook  a survey  of  all  public  television  and  radio 
stations  to  determine  what  programming  on  the  environment  has  been  scheduled 
or  was  planned.  The  NAEB  received  an  excellent  response  and  the  contract  with 
NAEB  will  serve  as  a model  for  similar  station  contacts  in  the  future.  (A  list 
of  all  PBEC  Phase  I contracts  appears  in  Appendix  VI  B.) 


Consultants  Engaged 

Many  consultants  were  employed  for  short-  and  long-term  assignments  in 
the  fields  of  education,  communications,  broadcasting,  films,  data  processing, 
action  organizations,  environment  and  international  programs,  Some  examples: 
Sylvester  (Pat)  Weaver,  former  President  of  NBC,  worked  on  television 
program  concepts  and  design;  James  Karayn,  Bureau  Chief  of  the  Washington 
office  of  NET,  developed  a list  of  program  production  sources  with  evaluations 
of  each  and  advised  on  production  scheduling  for  television;  Patrick  McCarthy, 

Deputy  Chancellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education,  advised  on 
environmental  education  program  development  and  other  aspects  of  PBEC 
development,  (A  complete  list  of  consultants  and  their  tasks  appears  in  Appendix  XI  B,)" 


Advisory  Committees  and  Workshops 

Several  workshops  have  been  held  and  PBEC  Executive  Director  and  staff 
members  attended  a number  of  conferences  and  panel  discussions  related  to 
environmental  subjects.  The  first  staff  workshop  was  held  Jt.ly  30  and  was 
attended  by  CPB  personnel  as  well  as  PBEC  staff  members.  The  second  work- 
shop attended  by  staff  members  was  held  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  Workshop  on 
August  12. 

The  PBEC  Executive  Director  and  staff  met  on  August  12  with  19  members 
of  the  CPB  Advisory  Committee  of  National  Organizations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment. 

The  first  PBEC  formal  Workshops  were  held  September  10-11  and  September 
17-18  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Each  Workshop  included,  in  addition  to 
several  PBEC  staff  members  and  consultants,  20  outstanding  experts  in  education, 


environment,  law,  the  arts,  and  communications  and  were  judged  very  construc- 
tive and  informative  by  those  who  attended.  The  importance  of  these  Workshops 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Their  continuance  during  Phase  Ii  is  considered  essen- 
tial. (For  members  and  agenda  of  Workshops,  see  Appendix  HI.) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  PBEC  Advisory  Council  was  held  at  the  Madison 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  October  2.  As  the  Council  members  are  distin- 
guished professionals  in  their  fields  and  intensely  concerned  about  environmental 
matters,  the  meeting  was  j>ositive  and  lively.  Staff  members  and  consultants  of 
PBEC  gave  brief  rejmrts  on  the  work  and  problems  in  their  various  areas  of 
responsibility.  The  second  Advisory  Council  meeting  was  held  November  13  to 
review  this  Final  Report  for  comment  and  suggestions.  Council  members  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  PBEC  Final  Rc|>ort.  The  members  were  brought 
up  to  date  on  PBEC  activities  and  were  shown  a promotional  film  and  brochure 
prepared  by  PBEC.  (For  list  of  Advisory  Council  members,  see  below.) 

PBEC  conducted  a panel  discussion  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters,  November  11  at  the  Shcraton-Park 
Hotel.  The  panel  session  was  titled  "Local  Stations  and  Environmental  Program- 
ming. *' 

The  Phase  I activities  of  PBEC  are  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  Report  and 
in  the  Project  Summaries  which  follow.  The  Appendix  items  which  they  sum- 
marize go  into  great  detail  in  describing  what  PBEC  staff  and  consultants  did 
chiring  the  six -month  planning  phase  and  how  they  responded  to  the  specific  tasks 
assigned  in  the  Phase  I proposal. 

In  the  course  of  this  detailed  activity,  it  was  felt  that  PBEC  should  outline  in 
more  conceptual  form  just  what  It  meant  by  "environment."  A PBEC  view  of  the 
environment  was  prepared  and  immediately  follows  this  section. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PRIORITIES  - A PBEC  VIEW 


(Note  - The  following  statement— a composite  of  concepts  gleaned  from  readings, 
advisers,  consultants  and  staff  at  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center, 
is  meant  to  provide  a philosophical  outlook  of  the  central  concern  before  us.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  taking -off  point  for  the  activities  and  programs  of  PBEC.) 


On  our  television  € As  wc  can  now  see  Spaceship  Earth  whirling  on  its  course, 
the  men  who  live  on  it  hidden  to  the  distant  camera’s  eye.  But  we  arc  here,  often 
feeling  dwarfed  into  insufficiency  by  the  immensity  of  the  tasks  that  lie  before  us 
if  wc  are  to  build  a quality  environment,  yet  sometimes  cvcrpowerful  in  the  de- 
struction wc  can  cause  through  our  technology.  Technology  can  extend  the  reach 
of  our  power  so  that  wc  become  like  giants  whose  hands  destroy  the  earth. 

What  can  wc  do  to  learn  a wiser  use  of  our  own  strength? 

First,  we  must  learn  to  be  aware.  With  this  sense  must  come  recognition 
that  our  environment  docs  effect  us.  Well  planned,  "it  is  a powerful  force 
enhancing  our  quality  of  life.  But  badly  designed,  it  is  an  incubator  for  ineffi- 
ciency, waste,  ugliness,  frustration,  despair  and  anger.  "1  Once  knowing  this 
situation  to  be  true,  we  must  be  motivated  and  enabled  to  act  in  new  ways.  ''We 
should  strive  for  an  environment  that  not  only  sustains  life  but  enriches  life, 
harmonizing  the  works  of  man  and  nature  for  the  greater  good  of  all.  **  ^ 

What  must  be  the  knowledge  we  need  to  make  wiser  choices?  The  most 
important  Issue  is  achieving  citizenry  which  understands  that  the  natural  system 
of  earth  is  unitary.  Wc,  all  of  us  on  Earth,  share  a common  predicament  of  a 
troubled  planet  which  transcends  any  special  interests.  Our  policies  need  to 
reflect  this  understanding  in  comprchcr sive  systems  planning. 

When  you  understand  that  Earth  is  i closed  system  of  ecological  inter- 
dependence, it  becomes  clearer  that  we  need  to  realize  our  dependence  on  the 
natural  world  which  sup[>orts  all  life.  We  require  greater  understanding  of  the 
way  energy  is  transferred.  Wc  see  the  need  for  a national  energy  |X)licy.  Wc 
must  know  how  pollution  travels  from  plants  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea  and  about 
other  pollution  problems  of  atmosphere , water,  land,  noise  and  pesticides.  A 
clearer  understanding  of  food  chains  and  of  ecosystems— of  the  interrelatedness 
of  all  living  things— is  basic  for  us  to  grasp.  Wc  must  learn  to  recycle  because, 
if  we  upset  the  interactions,  we  may  produce  dire  events.  To  do  so  will  require 
institutions  for  better  environmental  assessment  to  monitor  pollution  and  relate 
it  to  changes  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  sea  and  the  land. 


1.  "The  Individual  and  the  Environment,"  K - 12  Education  Program  sjxmsovcd 
by  the  ALA  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Introduction. 

2.  NLxon,  Richard,  Presidential  Message  in  Environmental  Quality,  The  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  C»PO,  1070,  p.  xv. 
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When  we  use  technology,  it  must  be  with  wise  planning,  long-range  planning 
that  takes  into  account  not  merely  technological  needs  but  the  interplay  of  these 
forces  with  man’s  human,  spiritual  and  aesthetic  desires.  We  need  new  social 
indicators  for  the  tasks  as  well  as  new  institutions  for  technological  assessment. 

Nor  can  wc  in  our  pride  believe  that  we  can  totally  manage  our  world  thi'ough 
technology.  We  must  aim  to  accept  nature  (including  human  nature)  and  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  allow  it  to  function  in  man’s  behalf.  We  should  use 
technology  thoughtfully,  "edit"  our  employment  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
human  goals  of  beauty,  aesthetic  satisfaction,  order,  health  and  welfare.  ^ 

We  do  not  now  know  what  all  the  parameters  of  a good  environment  for  man 
are.  We  need  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  what  spatial,  food  and  other  human 
needs  man  must  meet  to  achieve  basic  acceptable  levels  of  mental  and  physical 
health.  More  must  be  learned  of  the  stress  of  crowding,  the  impact  of  ugliness, 
the  gradually  rising  poison  levels  of  pollution,  in  order  to  acquire  base  lines  for 
our  behavior  in  the  world. 

One  element  of  the  base  line  we  do  know.  It  is  already  evident  that  too  large 
a world  population  increases  the  opportunities  for  stress.  We  must  find  ways  to 
restrict  the  world’s  population. 

New  and  wise  national,  regional  and  local  land  policies,  belter  government 
regulations  of  planning  and  housing,  more  reasonable  local  zoning,  and  increased 
care  for  wild  areas  would  all  help  to  ease  the  pressures  of  our  present  urban* 
suburban  sprawl. 

If  we  do  not  make  changes  in  our  treatment  of  our  environment  and  the 
humans  that  are  a part  of  it,  the  warnings  are  clear.  We  face,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  famine  in  the  world  which  will  breed  more  wars.  We  shall  face  adminis- 
trative breakdowns,  increased  poverty,  crime  and  racial  tension,  and  ever- 
inereasing  pollution  and  ugliness.  We  shall  face  extinction. 

To  achieve  the  desired  changes  will  require  not  only  know  ledge  of  nature  and 
technology,  but  fundamental  changes  in  human  organization.  Among  the  changes 
must  be  a better  Informed  citizenry  educated  to  participate  in  change  in  their  own 
and  larger  communities,  wise  leaders,  and  new’  or  restructured  institutions  at  all 
levels  of  government  which  can  mobilize  and  coordinate  our  efforts,  while 
responding  to  minorities  and  majorities. 

Most  vitally,  changes  will  demand  basic  shifts  in  our  values.  All  of  us  have 
to  begin  to  look  more  carefully  at  our  tendency  to  want  more  and  more  material 
goods,  which  has  lead  to  machines  and  their  output  inundating  us  with  metal  and 


3.  Caldwell,  Lynton  Keith,  Environment!  A Challenge  to  Modern  Society, 
New’  York,  Natural  History  Press,  1970. 


plastic.  We  shall  have  to  restructure  our  laws,  our  economic  priorities  and 
our  pricing  systems  and  be  willing  to  decide  who  will  pay  to  clean  up  the  mess 
and  make  up  our  minds  who  will  pay  for  improved  plans  and  future  actions. 

To  make  these  decisions  will  require  changes  in  our  view  of  ourselves.  To 
balance  "the  rain  of  excessive  and  bizarre  information'1  which  takes  so  much  of 
our  energy  and  strength  to  sort  out,  we  need  to  bring  back  to  our  lives  greater 
human  understanding,  and  more  opportunities  for  adventure,  variety  and  noble 
ends.  Most  cultures  have  found  increased  joy  in  life  also  through  the  practice  of 
the  arts.  We  must  return  to  some  older  values  of  self-restraint,  courage, 
forethought  and  care  for  others,  recognizing  that  our  individual  needs  and  those 
of  posterity  will  ultimately  best  be  met  through  this  generosity.  This  redefinition 
of  human  values  many  believe  is  now  in  process.  We  need  only  accelerate  it, 

"We  are  turning  inward,  as  finally  we  must,  to  the  springs  of  being.  ”4  We  must 
devise  new  life  styles  which  reflect  these  values.^ 

Nor  can  we  limit  our  cares  to  the  United  States.  Environmental  problems 
arc,  in  their  nature,  global.  When  we  spend  our  AID  dollars  in  developing 
countries,  we  must  work  with  planners  to  find  ecologically  sound  projects.  But 
we  cannot  attempt  to  block  the  need  of  the  less  developed  countries  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  And  we  must  begin  to  right  the  balance  of  the  United  States 
having  six  percent  of  the  globe’s  population  while  using  forty  to  fifty  percent  of 
available  resources.  The  United  Nations  '72  Conference  and  other  international 
organizations  require  our  participation  and  support  on  natters  of  common  interest. 
Better  assessments  of  total  resources  available  to  the  world's  population  are 
needed  in  order  to  make  plans  which  present  a realistic  appraisal  of  the  relation- 
ship of  decisions  to  available  resources. 

"The  present  situation  calls  for  a combination  of  the  drive  to  do  with  the 
drive  to  understand.  The  revolution  we  are  involved  in  is  so  drastic  tluit  doing 
without  understanding  would  be  futile.  The  opportunities  are  so  great  that  under- 
standing without  doing  would  be  dcrelcction.  And  in  interaction,  one  drive  can 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  other. 


4.  Farbcr,  Seymour  M.  , M.D. , "Quality  of  I.iving -Stress  and  Creativity,” 

Future  Environments  of  North  America,  F.  Fraser  Darling  and  John  P. 

Milton,  eds.,  Natural  History  Press,  New  York,  1 $66,  p.  354. 

5.  These  ideas  should  be  ascribed  to  a number  of  sources:  Caldwell,  CKQ  Report, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Report,  Reich  (Farbcr  - see  direct  quote),  Dubos,  etc. 

6.  Linville,  William  K.,  'Technology,"  Stanford  Today,  September,  1970,  p.  G. 
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PROJECT  SUMMARIES 
Introduction 


Following  are  11  summaries  of  the  11  Appendix  reports  which  begin 
on  page  117, 

The  summaries  and  the  more  detailed  material  to  which  they  refer  are 
organized  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  planning  proposal  for  PBEC 
dated  May  1,  1970,  pages  10-14,  "Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,"  and  page  24 
"Tasks  and  Products."  In  addition  to  the  specific  reports  requested,  PBEC 
found  during  its  planning  phase  that  other  subjects  must  be  covered.  Thus  there 
are  in  Appendix  I,  Surveys,  more  than  the  four  specific  surveys  requested. 

The  last  three  Appendix  sections— IX,  Manpower  Training  and  Coordination, 
X,  Environmental  Education  and  XI,  Environmental  Action— while  perhaps 
the  most  descriptive  of  PBEC’s  substantive  mission  and  the  work  accomplished 
during  Phase  I,  are  added  tasks,  not  specifically  requested  in  the  Phase  I 
proposal. 

As  each  of  the  summaries  that  follow  this  introduction  will  note,  each  of 
the  11  tasks  and  projects  relates  to  the  others  and  to  the  central  PBEC  System 
outlined  earlier  tn  this  report.  Most  of  the  activities  demanded  by  these 
projects  are  continuing  functions,  to  be  carried  into  the  operational  phase 
that  will  be  proposed  at  a later  date. 
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Summary 


I.  SURVEYS* 

The  objective  of  the  survey  effort  was  to  identify  significant  environmental 
programs,  materials,  data  and  ideas,  related  to  PBEC's  goals  and 
objectives*  Local,  national  and  international  arenas  were  to  be  selectively 
sampled  wherever  significant  environmental  activities  were  known  to  exist. 
These  included  the  communities  of  industry  and  labor,  science  and  technology, 
education  and  communication,  art,  government  and  law,  and  social  and 
behavioral  dynamics,  among  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  surveys  was  to  provide  a data  base  for  developing 
PBEC  programs.  The  survey  data  would:  assist  in  decision-making  on 
concepts  and  approaches;  avoid  duplication;  harmonize  proposed  and  existing 
environmental  activities;  and  permit  allocation  of  resources  in  the  most 
cost-effective  and  accountable  manner. 

Methods.  The  "cognizant  expert"  approach  was  the  primary  method  used. 
Professionals  skilled  and  experienced  in  one  or  more  survey  areas  were 
employed  as  consultants  or  contractors.  For  example,  International  Research 
and  Technology,  Inc.  was  used  to  survey  industrial,  financial,  scientific, 
professional  associations  and  labor  union  environmental  activities.  The 
National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  was  contracted  to  evaluate 
environmental  public  broadcast  programs  and  program  elements,  while  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  surveyed  commercial  environmental 
broadcast  activities.  Among  consultants,  for  example,  were  such  experts  as: 
T.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.  f consultant  to  the  United  Nations,  the  Anderson  Foundation 
and  other  international  bodies;  and  R.  S.  Brown  (Sloan  School  of  Management 
at  MTT).  Each  provided  analysis  and  consultant  reports  in  his  specialty  area. 

PBEC's  definition  of  the  environment  encompasses  all  of  man's  cultural 
manifestations  (as  well  as  the  conventional  bio-physical  environment); 
accordingly  a survey  of  all  these  universes  requires  selectivity.  Therefore, 
all  surveys  were  constrained  by  the  idea  of  "significance."  Each  survey  had 
predetermined  evaluative  criteria  designed  to  identify  only  environmental 
Ideas  and  objects  valuable  in  more  than  one  way.  Criteria  usually  considered 
important  were:  goal -orientation;  comprehensiveness;  innovation;  effectiveness 
and  transferability. 


♦This  report  satisfies  the  requirements  of  "A.  Surveys"  of  IV.  Scope  and 
Method  of  Approach,  page  10,  of  the  OE  Grant.  It  also  responds  to  "4  Surveys," 
page  24  of  the  OE  Grant. 


Environmental  Education.  The  survey  showed  that  environmental  education, 
now  a major  national  concern,  involves  considering  the  total  complex  of 
involvement  of  man  with  man  and  man  with  nature  and  technology.  "Open 
education,"  where  the  student  discovers  with  the  teacher  (who  helps  set  goals 
and  give  background  for  appropriate  alternative  choices  for  action)  is 
central  to  environmental  education.  "Field  work,"  with  direct  involvement 
in  the  ambient  world  by  both  teacher  and  taught,  is  also  crucial.  These  ideas 
of  open  education  and  field  work  require  broad  interdisciplinary  approaches. 

The  surveys  showed  that  there  are  few  programs  realizing  these  ideals; 
however,  those  that  do  are  exciting  and  effective.  More  important,  interesting 
trends  and  examples  are  evident  all  over  the  country.  The  unpublished  report 
by  George  Lowe  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Office  of  Education  exhaustively 
documents  these  national  trends. 

The  Center’s  surveys  in  the  areas  of  primary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  provide  detail  to  Lowe’s  survey.  We  identify  the  valuable  trends 
with  examples  of  good  environmental  education  in  science  <md  technology,  the 
arts,  architecture  and  the  humanities,  social  sciences  and  international 
education. 

Surveys  revealed  that  in  higher  environmental  education,  almost  every 
college  and  university  appears  to  be  interested  in  the  environment.  Virtually 
all  claim  to  be  interdisciplinary  in  intent,  if  not  in  actuality.  The  range  of 
disciplines  covered  varies.  Some  centers  are  still  chiefly  science-oriented. 
Many  now  include  social  science,  A growing  number  include  seme  behavioral 
science.  Certain  programs  cover  the  full  range,  including  humanities, 
although  those  that  started  with  a design  or  art  base  appear  to  have  loose  ties 
with  science,  A few  projects  involve  international  dimensions  as  well.  Also, 
many  colleges  are  using  environment  studies  as  a vehicle  for  general 
educational  and  institutional  reform.  In  these  places,  student  initiative  is 
much  encouraged.  There  are  a growing  number  of  new  colleges  which  take 
environment  as  their  central  theme,  and  others  which  strongly  relate  to 
communities  through  field  work  and  action. 

Secondary  and  upper  primary  environmental  education  is  increasing,  with 
growing  evidence  of  open  and  multi-disciplinary  approaches.  However,  lower 
primary  environmental  education  leaves  much  to  be  done.  If  present  at  all, 
the  programs  tend  to  center  around  conventional  outdoor/conservation/science 
education,  are  used  alone  and  do  not  emphasize  the  importance  of  interaction 
of  perceptual  processes,  soclo-cultural  systems  and  environmental  facts  and 
vatues.  Internationally,  however,  (particularly  in  Great  Britain)  environmental 
education  is  advanced,  rich,  and  flourishing,  especially  at  primary  levels. 

Other  countries  tend  still  to  emphasize  science  and  outdoor  education. 


Teacher  training  parallels  curriculum  development  in  most  parameters 
a id  teaching  values. 

Films.  Though  there  were  hundreds  of  environmentally  related  films, 
most  were  pedestrian  and  were  judged  inadequate  against  more  than  one  of 
the  selected  criteria.  Even  those  that  were  considered  good  tended  to  be: 
highly  specific  in  area  or  discipline;  either  narrowly  targeted  for  one  audience 
or  too  catholic  in  approach;  carrying  either  a heavy  affective  or  cognitive 
load,  but  not  both;  and  rarely  motivating  to  action.  The  feeling  of  universality 
of  life  experience  is  seldom  encountered.  There  are  a few  films  that  are 
really  good  when  judged  by  all  criteria.  There  are  some  good  films,  designed 
primarily  for  in-school  use,  that  effectively  present  ecological  concepts  or 
concepts  related  to  environmental  adaptation  in  the  animal  world.  There  are 
few  good  films  attempting  to  deal  with  problems  of  environmental  degradation, 
designed  for  any  target  audience.  However,  the  information  collected  does 
allow  PBEC  to  identify  and  quickly  obtain  available,  useful  footage. 

Commercial  and  Public  Broadcasting.  The  material  is  voluminous,  but 
most  of  it  is  ordinary  or  worse.  Commercial  material  is:  expensive; 
targeted  for  a national  audience;  negative  in  tone;  has  low  knowledge  content; 
and  does  not  motivate  to  action.  The  public  broadcast  material  displays  a 
more  positive  approach.  It  sometimes  teaches  and  motivates  and  is  almost 
always  "local"  and  community-oriented.  Few  programs  from  any  source 
reveal  the  "man  and  man"  and  "man  and  nature  and  technology"  interdependence 
that  is  so  basic  to  the  environmental  problem. 

Industry  and  Commerce.  Environmentally  related  programs  here  are 
profit -oriented,  pertaining  to  company  image,  market  penetration  and 
production  costs  and  toward  meeting  government  standards.  However,  some 
encouraging  examples  in  attitude  and  action  were  found. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Association.  These  groups  have  been  quick  to 
respond  to  the  environmental  challenge  with  programs  of  public  or  member 
information.  However,  the  environmental  activities  of  these  groups  generally 
represent  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  their  members’  values  and 
interests. 

Labor  Unions.  Labor  unions  are  beginning  to  use  environmental  issues 
as  part  of  their  bargaining  position,  dealing  with  both  industrial  hazards  and 
the  environment  of  the  community  or  region.  Union  leaders  are  making  efforts 
to  involve  themselves  in  the  setting  of  national  policy  regarding  environmental 
affairs,  A valuable  aspect  of  union  activity  is  acquainting  the  membership 
with  environmental  issues. 
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Non-Profit  Organizations.  The  speci.Uzed  private  non-profit  organizations 
represent  a well-defined  range  of  environmental  interests  which  are  not 
competitive  with  government,  industry  or  other  institutions.  The  programs 
of  non-profit  groups  include  specialized  research,  education,  and  community 
action. 

Universities.  The  special  university  programs  have  a strong  local 
orientation,  and  are  principally  adult  education  and  community  action -oriented. 
The  programs  represented  are  quite  innovative  and  appear  to  be  accomplishing 
results  previously  thought  by  many  to  be  impossible. 

Government,  Special  governmental  programs  are  wide-ranging  {such  as 
one  study  of  decision  models  for  simultaneous  solution  of  economic,  biologic, 
social  and  ecologic  problems).  The  programs  include  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  education.  Some  interesting  programs  are  underway  within  agencies 
not  normally  associated  with  pollution  abatement  (e.g, , Department  of  Defense, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Smithsonian  Institution). 

Conclusions 


These  surveys  show  that  there  is  considerable  current  activity,  both 
nationally  and  Internationally,  related  to  environmental  education  and  action. 
Part  of  this  activity  has  resulted  in  programs  and  materials  suitable  for 
television  and  radio  presentation.  However,  environmental  education 
activities  have  not  always  been  clearly  focused,  nor  positively  coordinated; 
the  quality  of  the  materials  are  varied,  and  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of 
the  materials  ranges  from  good,  to  ordinary,  to  questionable  to  clearly 
counter  -productive . 

Results  suggest  that  there  is  need  for  a comprehensive  "environmental 
education  system”  that  is  national  in  scope,  that  can  incorporate,  utilize 
and  support  the  unique  capabilities  of  public  broadcasting,  and  that  can  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  international  organizations  having  like  interests. 

The  PBEC  System  is  Just  such  a system,  assisting  local  public  broadcast 
stations,  through  community  action,  to  facilitate  a wide  range  of  environmental 
education  programs  and  actions  (as  described  in  Appendix  XI).  The  PBEC 
System  {to  support  community  action)  needs,  among  other  resources,  the 
information  supplied  by  the  PBEC  Communications  Service  (described  in 
Appendix  VIII  A.).  The  Communications  Service  in  turn  derives  its  data 
(on  demand)  from  the  PBEC  Information  Service.  The  information  provided 
to  users  must  be  readily  available,  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  current 
and  as  specialized  as  is  required  to  support  local  station  needs.  Accordingly, 
we  recommend  the  following  specific  action  be  implemented  in  Phase  H. 
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Recommendations: 


1,  That  the  Information  Service  (Appendix  II)  maintain  a 
continuous  survey  effort , reviewing  environmental 
activities  across  a broad  national  spectrum* 

2,  That  the  Information  Service  (Appendix  II)  operate 
a responsive,  comprehensive  data  acquisition  and 
management  system  to  identify  other  information  and 
information  resources. 

3,  That  the  Information  Service  (Appendix  II)  through 
specialized  contractors  and  consultants,  satisfy 
requirements  for  special  information  searches  and 
surveys. 

4,  That  PBEC  establish  and  maintain  contact  with 
environmental  experts,  nationally  and  internationally, 
to  augment  conventional  survey  methods.  (See 
Appendixes  111  and  VERB.) 

5,  That  the  Information  Service,  Communications 
Services  (Appendix  VIII  A)  and  Environmental 
Action  (Appendix  XI)  cooperate  to  make  the  surveyed 
information  usefully  available  to  all  users,  with 
special  emphasis  on  educational  institutions, 
community  action  groups  and  local  puolic  broad- 
cast stations  to  foster  the  operational  ends  of 

the  PBEC  System. 


Summary 


II.  INFORMATION  SERVICES* 


The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  reviewed  and  selectively 
gathered  materials  essential  for  an  environmental  library.  In  doing  so,  it 
considered  public  and  commercial  television  films,  texts,  reports  of  papers 
and  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  professional  journals,  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles,  work  of  firms  engaged  in  environmental  affairs  and 
protection,  research  reports  both  public  and  private,  and  related  reference 
materials.  Actual  possession  was  not  required  of  all  materials  when 
reasonably  rapid  access  could  be  assured. 

In  accordance  with  these  requirements  and  PBEC's  needs,  our  objectives 
in  this  effort  were  toe  analyze  and  plan  an  information  system  supporting 
PBEC  internal  and  external  information  users;  survey  environmental 
information  resources;  start  a reference  library;  and  provide  Phase  I 
information  support  to  PBEC  staff. 

Analysis  established  a system  configuration  and  detailed  the  system 
objectives  and  the  process  and  resources  required.  The  Information  Service 
relies  on  PBEC  staff  (aided  by  contractors  and  consultants)  to  conduct 
searches  for  internal  and  external  data  users,  upon  request  of  PBECrs 
Communications  Services  (Appendix  VIII  A).  A conventional  library  and  an 
EDP  file  will  store  and  retrieve  the  data  after  collection  and  analysis. 

Repository  research  showed  that  no  central  environmental  information 
source  exists  or  will  soon  be  available.  Accordingly,  operational  relationships 
with  the  numerous  dispersed  resources  have  been  established  and  will  be 
used  in  Phase  II  to  obtain  data. 

A reference  library  of  broad  scope  has  been  established,  currently 
consisting  of  more  than  300  volumes  and  100  reference  books,  150  learned 
journals,  a newspaper/magazine  file  and  other  reports  and  printed  material. 
This  collection  will  be  augmented  throughout  Phase  II.  A film-library 
reference  and  acquisition  system  is  required  and  is  operating,  but  a 
permanent  film  collection  is  not  necessary.  During  Phase  I,  the  Information 
Service  also  provided  information  and  search  support  to  PBEC  staff  and 
consultants. 


♦This  report  satisfies  the  requirements  of  "B.  Film  and  Reference  Library1' 
of  IV,  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  pg.  10  of  the  OE  Grant,  and  "Film  and 
Reference  Libraries"  of  Tasks  and  Products,  pg.  24  of  OE  Grant.  It  is  also 
in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  "A.  Surveys"  of  IV,  Scope  and 
Method  of  Approach,  pg.  10  of  OE  Grant. 
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It  is  recommended  that  a cost-effective  Information  Service  be  operated, 
responsive  to  the  internal  and  external  information  needs  of  the  PBEC  System. 
To  do  this,  the  Information  Service  must: 

1.  Maintain  and  expand  its  collection  of  printed  materials, 
operate  its  fNin  reference  and  acquisition  system  and  other 
related  activities  detailed  in  Appendix  II. 

2.  Establish  and  maintain  current  both  routine  and  special 
environmental  activity  surveys  as  recommended  in  the 
Survey  Summary  and  Appendix  I. 

3.  Operate  the  Information  Service  to  be  responsive  to  PBEC’s 
requirements,  but  especially  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
Communications  Services  (Appendix  VIII  A. )t  External 
Evaluation  (Appendix  VI  A.  2);  Environmental  Education 
(Appendix  X)  and  Environmental  Action  (Appendix  XI). 

Such  responsive  support  is  vital  to  the  full  realization 

of  the  PBEC  System  and  attainment  of  its  goals  and  objectives. 


Summary 

III.  ADVISORY  BODIES* 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  was  to  create  two  advisory 
bodies,  define  their  objectives  and  roles,  and  begin  working  with  them. 

The  Center  quickly  realized  that  an  organization  dedicated  to  a broad  range 
of  disciplines  (see  ,TGoals,  Objectives  and  Conclusions , " at  beginning  of  this 
report)  required  a multi-disciplined  group  of  recognized  achievers  to  provide 
policy  guidance  on  one  hand,  and  practical  advice  to  operating  personnel  on  the 
other.  Such  advisory  groups  have  proven  their  worth  to  government,  industry 
and  non-profit  institutions. 

The  Center  established  an  Advisory  Council,  and  a Planning  Advisory 
Committee  (see  Appendix  HI). 

Advisory  Council.  The  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  prominent  citizens 
representing  diverse  disciplines,  backgrounds  and  areas  of  expertise.  Its 
principal  value  to  the  Center  will  be  at  the  policy  level.  The  Council’s  functions 
will  be  to:  (1)  review  the  work  of  the  Center  at  critical  stages  (Appendix  V, 
Project  Objectives)^  (2)  advise  on  broad  concepts  guiding  the  Center,  including 
the  priorities  for  use  of  resources  and  the  means  for  achieving  goals  (Appendix  V 
and  Appendix  VI.  C,  Administrative  Policies  and  Procedures);  (3)  assist  the 
Executive  Director  in  relating  to  financial  communities,  legislative  bodies, 
and  other  public  and  private  entities  (Appendix  VIII  B.  , Public  Affairs). 

The  Council  met  twice  during  Phase  I,  on  October  2,  1970,  and  again  on 
November  13,  1970.  The  first  was  an  orientation  meeting;  the  second  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  Center’s  Phase  I report  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Council  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Director  for  policy  review  of  the  Center’s  program  at  least  semi-annually, 
and  more  frequently  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Planning  Advisory  Committee.  The  Planning  Advisory  Committee  is  made 
up  of  persons  of  proven  accoi  lplishment  in  a wide  variety  of  fields.  It  will 
function  at  the  operations  and  planning  level.  It  will:  (1)  assist  in  determining 
operational  objectives  (Appendix  V,  Project  Objectives,  and  Appendix  VI. A.  1, 
Planning,  and  A,  2,  External  Evaluation);  (2)  contribute  expertise  to  program 

♦In  Section  IV,  D (p.  12),  ’’Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,”  of  the  Center's  Phase 
I proposal,  it  Is  noted  that  ”two  Advisory  Committees  would  be  established  and 
their  roles  defined  during  the  planning  stage.”  The  definition  as  to  organization 
and  function  of  the  role  of  the  committees  is  also  listed  under  ’’Tasks  and  Pro- 
ducts (p.  24)  of  the  original  proposal. 


development  (Appendix  VII,  Production  of  Programs);  (3)  advise  on  alternative 
operational  plans;  (4)  help  determine  target  audiences  (Appendix  IV,  Target 
Audience  Characterization);  and  (5)  provide  continuing  liaison  with  other 
experts  and  communities  (Appendices  H,  Information  Services  and  VIII  B, 

Public  Affairs), 

Members  of  the  Committee  met  with  Center  staff  in  two  sets  of  workshops 
held  on  September  10-11  and  September  17-18  in  which  specific  ways  of  meeting 
environmental  problems  common  to  the  many  disciplines  and  to  the  inter- 
disciplinary structure  of  the  Center  were  discussed. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Plannirg  Advisory  Committee  meet  as  a full 
committee  and  in  separate  subcommittees,  the  latter  designed  to  relate  to 
specific  Center  operations,  at  the  call  of  the  Operations  and  Planning  executive- 
in-charge  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Center. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Planning 
Advisory  Committee,  as  well  as  a detailed  accounting  of  prior  meetings, 
will  be  found  in  Exhibits  18,  19  and  20,  pages  179  through  213. 

In  addition  to  establishing  and  working  with  its  own  advisory  bodies,  the 
Center  helped  to  initiate  and  has  begun  direct  communication  with  an 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Advisory 
Committee  of  National  Organizations.  The  J9  Subcommittee  organizations 
represent  a wide  range  of  interests:  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  to  name  a very  few.  A 
complete  listing  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  21. 
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IV,  TARGET  AUDIENCE  CHARACTERIZATION* 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  was  required  to  define 
public  television  and  radio  audiences  by  identifying  their  traits  through  research. 
The  Center  was  to  specify  target  populations,  including,  among  others,  primary 
school  children  and  "prime  time"  audiences,  and  to  describe  the  direction  of 
target  audience  trends. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  determine  baselines  and  directions 
("vectors")  for  audience  demographics,  knowledges,  attitudes  and  behaviors 
so  that  changes  produced  by  PBEC  programming  could  later  be  measured  (see 
Appendix  IV  and  Appendix  VI  A 2,  External  Evaluation). 

Accordingly,  the  Center  researched  available  literature  and  employed 
consultants  to  characterize  the  public  broadcast  audience  in  several  ways,  and 
compare  the  public  and  commercial  audiences,  where  possible. 

The  Center  also  analyzed  which  audience  characteristics  needed  further 
definition  and  began  the  required  audience  research  into  both  specific  target 
audiences  and  general  audiences. 

PBEC  staff  involved  in  this  effort  established  good  working  relationships 
with  experts  in  research  and  evaluation  (e.g. , see  Appendix  III  regarding  work- 
shops) and  provided  audience  research  support  to  planners  at  PBEC  during 
Phase  I. 

This  is  what  PBEC*  discovered  about  the  public  broadcast  audience: 

Television  Audience.  There  are  about  58  million  television  households  in 
the  U«S,  representing  conservatively  about  120  million  viewers.  About  75%  or 
43  million  of  these  58  million  households  are  reached  by  Public  television(PTV) , 
representing,  conservatively,  86  million  potential  PTV  viewers.  Of  this 
potential,  17-18  million  homes  or  40%  are  PTV  watchero,  and  in  certain  week- 
day time  slots,  about  20%  of  all  American  television  households  are  watching 
PTV.  This  20%  represents  11  million  television  households  or  conservatively, 
about  22  million  viewers.  Furthermore,  in  major  urban  markets  tested,  about 
65%  of  the  total  PTV  households  now  watch  PTV  regularly  ("last  week"),  and 
about  20%  ui  the  PTV  audience  said  they  watched  "last  month.1' 

♦This  report  is  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  "C.  Program  and 
Target  Populations"  in  TV,  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  page  10  of  the  OE 
Grant,  and  responds  to  the  requirement  for  "Description  of  Target  Audiences," 
page  24,  OE  Grant. 

1*  Leroy  Miller,  Director  of  Research -CPB,  and  E,L,  Palmer,  Director  of 
Research  at  Children’s  Television  Workshop  were  most  helpful  in  providing 
documentation  not  available  elsewhere* 
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But  while  PTV  has  many  viewers,  PTV  viewing  intensity  is  low;  the 
median  value  is  about  two  hours  per  week. 

There  are  distinct  differences  between  PTV  audience  and  the  general  U.S. 
population  in  age,  education,  race  and  income.  PTV  audiences  are  older, 
distinctly  better  educated,  have  higher  incomes,  and,  some  data  suggests, 
may  have  a slightly  higher  fraction  of  blacks,  proportionately,  than  other  races. 
There  is  no  significant  audience  difference  by  sex. 

When  comparing  commercial  television  audiences  to  PTV  audiences,  the 
Center  found  that  more  than  90%  of  the  total  television  households  watch 
commercial  television  regularly,  compared  to  the  40%  that  regularly  watch 
PTV,  Regular  viewers  watch  commercial  television  12  hours  per  week,  six 
times  as  much  as  they  watch  PTV. 

About  60%  of  all  television  households  have  a set  on  during  "prime  time," 
constituting  a potential  PTV  prime-time  audience  of  85-100  million  Americans. 
However,  about  70%  of  the  "average  prime  time"  audience  is  captured  by 
programming  from  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC.  Therefore,  about  17  million  of  the 
PTV  households  will  b*  viewing  the  "Big  Three"  and  seven  million  households 
(14imillion  people)  will  be  watching  "something  else.” 

Many  believe  that  PTV  captures  about  half  of  the  "something  else"  audience 
so  that  about  seven  million  viewers  In  "aveiage  prime  time"  may  be  watching 
PTV.  This  is  not  certain;  the  Center  believes  that  the  PTV  audience  is  an 
"In  and  Out"  audience.  That  is,  the  PTV  viewer  selects  deliberately  a specific 
PTV  program  to  view  as  an  alternative  to  the  "Big  Three"  and,  when  that's 
completed,  changes  that  station,  probably,  to  ABC,  CBS  or  NBC.  In  one  mar- 
ket, for  example , in  one  time  slot  the  PTV  audience  was  342,000  families; 

90  minutes  later,  the  PTV  audience  was  only  4,500  families  1 

The  commercial  TV  market  is  saturated  and  has  been  since  1967.  The 
PTV  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  growing  rapidly  in  terms  of  audience 
number  and  market  fraction,  increasing  40%  from  1969  to  1970,  and  will  con- 
tinue further  penetration  of  the  markets  now  dominated  by  commercial  TV. 

Also,  PTV  audience  trends  are  changing:  audience  growth  increased  In  the 
Mid-West  and  West;  in  the  younger  age  group;  among  non-high  school  graduates; 
and  among  black  Americans;  and  women;  and  those  of  middle  to  low  income. 

There  was  no  recent  adequate  data  on  the  general  environmental  attitudes, 
knowledges  and  behaviors  of  PTV  audiences  prior  to  PBEC  research.  This 
was  also  true  of  commercial  TV  audiences. 
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Radio  Audience.  All  data  on  radio  audiences  is  dubious  because  all  the 
credible  measures  have  been  made  in  the  home,  while  much  radio  listening 
is  done  in  automobiles,  on  the  street,  at  recreation  and  at  work.  There  are 
about  1.7  radio  sets  in  use  for  every  living  American*  "Radio  homes"  approach 
100%.  Almost  every  American  is  a radio  listener.  About  25%  of  all  radio 
listeners  listen  regularly  to  Public  Radio  (50  million  listeners).  These 
listeners  are  older,  more  affluent,  better  educated,  have  professional  jobs, 
include  a disproportionately  high  number  of  white  Americans  and  women. 

There  was  no  recent  credible  data  concerning  environmental  attitudes, 
knowledges  and  behaviors  of  any  radio  audience. 

Audiences  Summarized.  75%  can  see  PTV;  40%  do  watch  PTV;  20%  {11 
million  households)  watch  weekly,  but  viewing  intensity  is  low.  Almost  every- 
body watches  commercial  television  and  with  greater  intensity  than  PTV.  The 
PTV  audience  is  older,  more  affluent  and  better  educated  than  the  commercial 
audience*  But  commercial  television  is  not  growing;  PTV  is  growing— up 
40%  from  last  year,  nationwide,  and  attracting  a more  general  audience  than 
previously. 

Public  radio  has  50  million  regular  listeners  who  are  older,  affluent,  well 
educated  and  seem  to  be  women  and  white. 

Research  Planned  and  Performed.  Confronted  with  these  facts  and  need 
for  new  data,  the  Center  planned  research  to  determine  the  audience  attitudes, 
knowledges  and  behaviors  relative  to  the  environment;  research  to  better 
determine  audience  characteristics  and  trends  in  general,  and  radio  and 
specific  target  audience  traits  in  particular.  But  until  Phase  II  the  Center 
cannot  pursue  all  the  research  thatTs  needed.  Accordingly,  it  started  on  the 
most  important:  determination  of  audience  environmental  attitudes  and 
behaviors* 

The  Center,  CPB  and  the  Ford  Foundation  contracted  for  a national  survey 
with  Louis  Harris  & Associates  which  shows  the  American  PTV  audience  is 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  and  particularly  the  urban  environment. 

Many  expect  deterioration  of  the  quality  cf  urban  life  in  the  future;  65%  claim 
they  are  depressed  by  the  quality  of  life.  All  responded  that  the  five  top 
American  problems  are:  crime  and  physical  safety;  air  and  water  pollution; 
over-crowding;  housing;  and  transportation.  However  the  i>eople  are  hopeful 
that  solutions  can  be  found,  in  long  term,  and  look  to  government  to  educate, 
persuade  and  legislate. 
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PBEC  performed  research  in  special  target  audiences  also.  Two  studies 
showed  that  citizens  already  involved  in  environmental  action  are  at  work 
collecting  and  disseminating  environmental  information,  writing  letters, 
petitioning,  cleaning  up,  recycling  waste  resources  and  "politicking1'.  They 
think  the  most  effective  action  is  education  and  personal  hard  work.  They 
don't  think  much  of  litigation,  boycott  and  demonstration  as  effective  methods. 

Furthermore,  the  studies  confirmed  locally  the  national  results;  people 
are  worried,  think  the  quality  of  life  is  deteriorating  steadily  and  will  get 
worse,  generally.  They  are  willing  to  do  something  about  it  personally  and 
financially  but  believe  government  and  industry  have  responsibilities,  too. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations.  Asa  result  of  our  Phase  I audience 
characterization,  the  Center  understands  the  general  PTV  and  public  radio 
audience  'veil  enough  to  allow  PBEC  to  provide  more  effective  environmental 
programming,  now.  But  much  research  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  Center 
has  started  but  must  continue  the  characterization  of  specific  audiences. 

When  those  audiences  have  been  characterized,  PBEC  will  be  able  to  provide 
target  audience  information  supporting  Environmental  Education  (Appendix  X); 
Environmental  Action  (Appendix  XI);  Project  Objectives  (Appendix  V), 
particularly  as  those  objectives  pertain  to  production  of  programs  (Appendix 
VD);  and  to  Communications  3ervlces  (Appendix  VIII A).  Of  special  importance 
is  the  input  provided  to  External  md  Internal  Evaluation  (Appendix  VI, A,  2 & 

3)  allowing  measurement  of  PBEC's  over-all  cost -effectiveness.  Indeed  the 
specific  efforts  detailed  in  the  Recommendations  of  Appendix  IV  "Target 
Audience  Characterization"  are  vital  to  the  operation  of  all  aspects  of  the  PBEC 
System. 
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V.  PROJECT  OBJECTIVES* 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  define  in  measurable  behavioral  terms,  wher- 
ever possible,  the  PBEC  program  objectives  for  both  general  and  specific 
target  audiences.  The  purpose  of  establishing  such  objectives  is  to  facilitate 
the  testing  of  a population  before,  during,  and  after  exposure  to  PBEC  pro- 
gramming (see  Appendix  V and  Appendix  VI  A 2,  External  Evaluation).  These 
tests  will  begin  to  determine  PBEC's  impact  on  environmental  attitudes  and 
behaviors  and,  in  part,  help  to  establish  PBEC's  cost-effectiveness. 

Studies  of  literature  and  media  efforts  past,  present  and  planned  (directly 
and  indirectly  related  to  the  environment)  helped  to  define  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Environment  Center  program  objectives  for  both  general  and  specific 
audiences.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  was  also  aided  by 
consultants  and  associated  colleagues.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  conference 
records  and  proceedings,  as  well  as  reports  of  the  duties  and  functions  of 
various  commercial  and  non-profit,  government  and  independent  groups. 

Findings.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center’s  investigations 
up  to  this  point  reveal  the  need  for  a new  environmental  value  system  (a  system 
to  stand  as  a national  basis  for  Increased  environmentally  beneficial  action  in 
both  personal  and  group  terms).  An  understanding  of  alternative  life  styles  is 
essential  to  formation  of  such  a value  system.  So  is  an  understanding  of,  and 
attitude  toward  the  environmental  interrelationships  of  nature,  of  housing, 
education,  employment  and  the  quality  of  life— urban,  suburban  and  rural. 

Objectives.  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  programs  for  all 
audiences  will  seek  to  increase  environmental  knowledge,  comprehension  and 
activity,  which  will  increase  the  nationfs  ability  to  analyze  and  synthesize  new 
environmental  information.  Increasing  attention,  receptivity,  awareness, 
responsiveness,  and  commitment  will  become  part  of  personal  value  systems 
characterized  by  willingness  to  share  environmental  responsibilities  and 
assume  general  concern  for  our  common  way  of  life. 

All  people  will  be  encouraged  through  PBEC  programs  to  be  part  of  con- 
structive, effective  environmental  action.  One  objective  will  be  to  assist 
opinion  leaders  of  all  levels  and  areas  In  our  society  in  reinforcing  and  dis- 
seminating understanding  and  action  which  are  environmentally  ethical  and 
healthy. 


♦This  effort  responds  in  part  to  the  requirements  of  "C.  Programs  and  Target 
Populations1’  in  IV,  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  page  10  of  the  O.E,  Grant 
and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  "Project  Objective  Report in  Tasks  and 
Products,  page  24  of  the  O.E.  Grant. 
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Children  will  be  offered  both  general  and  specific  knowledge  of  ecosystems 
which  will  help  them  to  perceive  and  understand  their  interaction.  Children, 
as  well  as  older  people,  need  a view  of  man’s  importance  in  and  to  nature. 

For  children,  no  less  than  adults,  a personal  understanding  of  sound  environ-' 
mental  values  is  essential  if  both  humane  and  beneficial  behaviors  and 
feelings  are  to  be  reinforced  and  further  developed. 

Youth,  more  than  adults,  require  avenues  of  realization  for  their 
environmental  idealism,  commitment  and  motivation.  Public  Broadcasting 
Environment  Center  programming  will  help  here,  too,  by  providing  environ- 
mental knowledge  and  alternative  action  modes.  Parents  and  teachers  will  be 
encouraged  to  enter  into  dialogue,  motivated  by  their  mutual  concern  for 
educational  objectives.  Hopefully,  this  will  result  in  viable  action  programs 
involving  students,  teachers,  parents  and  the  community. 

Community  environmental  action  (based  upon  local  public  broadcast 
station  support,  and  effected  through  local  educational  institutions,  local 
government  citizen  action  groups,  etc*)  also  has  had  program  objectives 
established.  These  objectives  include  the  quantitative  measures  of  involvement 
by  local  stations,  enumeration  and  evaluation  of  projects  initiated,  etc.  But 
we  must  also  include  objectives  (perhaps  not  so  measurable)  which  produce 
changes  in  community  ambience  and  attitude,  produced  through  exciting 
community  action.  Eventually  such  non -quantifiable  inter-relationships  will 
lead  to  beneficial  environmental  change* 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  first  year  operations,  PBEC  will  produce  pro- 
grams which  effect  the  changes  in  knowledges,  attitudes  and  behaviors  outlined 
above. 

Along  with  more  general  aims,  specific,  short-term,  highly  visible, 
measurable  first  year  behavioral  objectives  will  be  selected  early  In  PBECrs 
operational  phase.  These  first  year  objectives,  selected  from  among  the 
general  objectives  outlined  above,  will  be  integrated  into  the  program 
development  efforts.  The  Environmental  Education,  Environmental  Action  and 
External  Evaluation  Groups  and  their  advisors,  consultants,  and  contractors 
will  be  centrally  involved  in  the  formative  development  process.  This  will 
assist,  and  in  some  instances,  determine  the  structuring  of  these  objectives 
into  programming  and  assist  effective  evaluation  of  their  attainment. 

But  PBEC  will  also  plan  some  exciting,  experimental  programs  whose 
impact  may  be  difficult  to  measure,  but  are  thought  to  advance  the  art  of 
environmental  education. 
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Various  specific  audiences  have  been  identified  by  such  designations  as 
age,  racial  and  ethnic  character  (see  Appendix  IV,  Target  Audience  Characteri- 
zation). Each  requires  its  own  unique  measurement  approach  of  the  environ- 
mental behaviors  and  attitudes  for  which  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment 
Centei  programming  is  designed,  and  toward  which  it  is  striving. 

As  a result  of  our  studies,  we  conclude  and  recommend  that  program 
objectives  (as  detailed  in  Appendix  V)  should  be  integrated  into  the  PBEC 
System  in  the  following  activities: 

1.  Program  Development  (see  Production  of  Programs,  Appendix  VII) 

2.  Environmental  Education  (See  Appendix  X) 

3.  Environmental  Action  (See  Appendix  XI) 

If  successfully  integrated,  and  providing  objectives  toward  which  all 
PBEC  production  activities  can  strive,  then  External  and  Internal  Evaluation 
(Appendix  VI.  A. 2 & 3)  will  be  capable  of  evaluating  PBEC’s  cost- 
effectiveness  and  the  attainment  of  the  PBEC  System  environmental  educational 
goals  and  objectives. 
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VI.  ADMINISTRATION 


Summary 


VI  A.  MANAGEMENT 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  to 
create  a management  system  which  would  assure  that  forward  planning  and 
current  decision-making  were  based  to  the  extent  possible  on  knowledge  of 
pasx  successes  and  failures— that  is,  on  what  had  worked  and  what  had  not 
worked  in  the  experience  of  the  Center,  its  grantees,  its  contractors  and 
others. 

The  need  for  an  interrelated  system  of  evaluation,  controls,  and  planning 
has  been  well  established  in  the  space  industry  and  elsewhere;  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  it  could  be  applied  to  the  Center,  where  so  many  new 
combinations  of  concepts,  services  and  products  were  to  be  attempted.  In 
formulating  this  management  system,  a key  staff  member  and  a key  consultant 
brought  to  bear  years  of  experience  in  aerospace  and  related  industry  (see 
VI  B,  Organization  arid  Staffing).  At  the  same  time,  others  were  experienced 
in  educational  and  social  science  evaluation  techniques,  necessary  to  a human- 
istic venture  such  as  the  Center^. 

The  resulting  system  is  described  as  three  pursuits  in  the  following  three 
summaries.  In  practice,  however,  the  value  of  each  part  of  the  system  will 
depend  entirely  on  how  it  relates  to  the  other  two  parts,  and  ultimately,  how 
the  three  parts  taken  as  a whole  help  the  Center  succeed  and  improve  as  it 
serves  the  needs  of  environmental  education. 
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Summary 


VI  A 1 . PLANNING* 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  requires  a valid,  tested 
plan  to  describe  the  operations  to  be  pursued  in  the  next  five  years  to  attain 
the  PBEC  System  goals  and  objectives.  Essentially  everything  PBEC  did  during 
Phase  I was  part  of  this  planning  effort,  but  this  report  summarizes,  in  a formal 
way,  the  structure  of  the  PBEC  short-range  and  long-range  plan  for  the  coming 
years. 

To  develop  the  plan  PBEC  used  consultants  to  give  direction  to  the  planning 
efforts  of  the  PBEC  senior  staff.  Systems  analytic  planning  techniques,  using 
a variation  of  input -output  methods,  were  used.  A series  of  consultative 
sessions  with  PBEC  senior  staff,  coupled  with  frequent  reviews,  incorporated 
the  staff's  best  concepts,  approaches  and  professional  experience  into  the  plan. 

PBEC's  goal  and  objectives  were  defined  and  products  were  specified,  all 
in  light  of  realistic  constraints,  Strategies  to  attain  the  objectives  were 
developed  and  evaluated  in  cost/benefit  terms.  The  strategies  were  converted 
into  functional  activities  and  related  to  product/objective  attainment. 

Control  and  evaluation  mechanisms  were  constructed.  The  whole  system 
was  tested  for  coherence,  rationality  and  operability  and  refined  accordingly 
to  improve  potential  cost-effectiveness.  Schedules  and  budgets  were  projected 
and  the  plan  reiterated  several  times.  The  plan  was  graphically  represented. 

The  relationship  of  the  Phase  I effort  and  the  proposed  Phase  II  effort  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  A detailed  expression  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  is  shown 
graphically  in  Fig.  1A,  illustrating  in  detail  the  operation  of  the  PBEC  System, 
Fig,  2 shows  a proposed  organization  chart  for  the  PBEC  System  in  its  1971 
operational  phase. 

The  results  of  the  PBEC  System  planning  effort  essentially  appear  in 
written  form  as  the  substance  of  the  PBEC  Final  Report,  Volume  I and  is 
only  formally  summarized  here. 

As  a result  of  the  planning  effort  we  recommend  that  the  plan  be  implemented 
during  the  coming  years.  Only  through  such  implementation  will  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  PBEC  System  be  realized. 


* This  effort  Is  responsive  in  part  to  "C,  Programs  and  Target  Populations”  and 
"F.  Scheduling  and  Control”  of  IV,  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  page  10  of 
the  OE  Grant,  and  "System  Report1'  and  ''Management  Controls,  Internal 
Evaluation,  External  Evaluation  Report,"  of  Tasks  and  Products,  page  24  of 
the  OE  Grant. 
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FIG  1. 

SYSTEMS  SCHEMATIC  FOR  PHASES  I & 

(showing;  current  planning;  effort  in  phas< 
and  proposed  operations  in  phase  II.) 


Summary 


VI  A 2.  EXTERNAL  EVALUATION* 


The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  is  required  to  devise  a plan 
for  an  external  evaluation  system  in  order  to  measure  the  PBEC  System's 
effectiveness  in  changing  environmental  understanding,  attitude^  and  behaviors. 
Such  information  will  be  used  to  improve  program  impact  and  PBEC!s  cost 
effectiveness. 

Audiences  will  be  tested  before,  during  and  after  exposure  to  PBEC 
programming  and  products  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  program  effects. 

The  programs  and  products  will  then  be  adjusted  to  reach  the  desired  be- 
havioral goals  (see  Appendix  V,  Project  Objectives). 

The  plan  for  the  external  evaluation  system  (EES)  was  developed  with 
consultants  expert  in  audience  and  educational  evaluation  and  a skilled  systems 
contractor  who  assisted  in  system  design. 

Standard  systems  analytic  techniques  were  modified  to  define  EES  goals, 
objectives  rmd  alternative  strategies.  Goals,  objectives,  and  strategies  were 
the  i translated  into  a conceptual  evaluation  model,  and  related  the  EES  model 
to  PBEC  operations. 

Figure  1 shows  how  the  EES  model  fits  into  the  over-all  PBEC  System  and 
indicates  how  the  EES  measures  PBEC  products,  evaluates  their  effect  on 
audiences  and  observes  resulting  changes  in  the  environment.  After  analysis, 
the  product/audience/environmental  information  is  used  by  PBEC  management 
to  improve  PBEC  programming  and  by  Internal  Evaluation  to  judge  PBEC's 
cost  effectiveness. 

Figure  2 shows  how  EES  internally  operates  to  act  upon  the  measmement 
information  and  convert  it  to  data  PBEC  can  use  to  improve  its  performance. 

The  operational  detail  design  of  the  evaluation  system  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 
Here  is  illustrated  the  proposed  "top-down11  approach  to  evaluation.  Each  goal 
is  related  to  an  environmental  objective  which  can  in  turn  be  tied  to  a given 
specific  audience.  The  audience  behavior  change  (related  to  the  objective)  is 


♦This  is  in  partial  response  to  the  requirements  of  "G.  Progress  Reports  and 
Evaluation,"  page  13  of  IV,  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  of  the  OE  Grant. 
It  satisfies  also  in  part  the  requirements  of  "Management  Controls,  Internal 
Evaluation,  External  Evaluation  Report  11  of  Tasks  and  Produces,  page  24  ot 
the  OE  Grant. 
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FIG.  2 EXTERNAL  EVALUATION  SUBSYSTEM 


specified  and  the  media  product  is  designed  accordingly.  Indicators  of  change 
in  behavior  and  environment  are  both  measured  and  evaluated.  In  actual 
practice  the  ’’top-down"  analysis  now  is  reversed  and  is  used  to  aid  synthesis, 
allowing  successive  alteration  in  media  product,  and  in  selection  of  target 
audience,  with  closer  approximation  to  desired  objectives  and  goals. 

The  models  presented  in  successive  detail  in  Figures  1-3  are  conceptual 
models.  They  v/ill  become  analytic  models  in  Phase  II  as  field  measurement 
begins,  and  the  data  begins  to  flow  through  the  model.  The  EES  itself  will  be 
evaluated  from  time  to  time  by  objective  and  independent  experts  to  determine 
its  efficiency. 

Obviously  the  evaluation  techniques  used  for  general  audience  measurement 
(sophisticated  and  powerful  as  they  can  be)  are  inappropriate  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  classroom.  Each  specific  audience  requires  its  own  special 
evaluation  method,  but  most  are  more  closely  akin  to  general  survey  methods 
than  the  special  techniques  of  educational  evaluation. 

In  this  study  special  attention  is  given  to  evaluation  of  PBEC's  impact  on 
school  children.  Three  general  kinds  of  evaluation  will  be  conducted  and  are 
sketched  below. 

Developmental  Evaluation 

An  external  evaluation  panel  will  be  convened  to  review  program  goals  and 
objectives  after  they  have  been  specified  and  the  Development  Plan  has  been 
determined.  Furthermore,  the  panel's  advice  will  influence  the  design  of  the 
formative  test  program  to  evaluate  prototype  multi-media  educational 
materials  at  various  stages  of  development.  Testing  and  other  feedback 
mechanisms  will  gauge  the  educational  effect  of  the  educational  impact 
materials  in  selected  schools.  The  test  methods  used  will  be  strongly  directed 
by  the  review  and  suggestions  of  the  PBEC  Planning  Advisory  Committee 
(Appendix  HI).  Observation  in  schools,  homes  and  the  community  surroundings 
will  be  included. 


Pilot  Evaluation 

As  pilot  materials  are  ready,  the  groups  tested  will  be  larger,  approxi- 
mating national  sample  characteristics.  Pre-program  evaluation  will  establish 
baseline  values  and  directions  in  the  knowledge  and  attitude  areas  designed  into 
the  pilot  program.  Observation  will  be  augmented  by  interview  evaluation  of 
students,  teachers  and  parents.  Process  testing  (strongly  emphasizing 
observational  evaluation  methods)  will  measure  personal  and  group  program 
impact,  acceptability  and  appeal.  Finally,  testing  after  pilot  exposure  will 
emphasize  measurable  changes  of  environmental  knowledges,  attitudes  and 
behaviors. 
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Reduced  and  analyzed  results  will  be  reviewed  by  an  expert  panel  used  to 
modify  the  format  and  content  of  production  release  materials  then  being 
planned. 


Field  Evaluation 


Field  testing  will  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  production  materials  on 
specific  sample  audiences.  Again,  an  expert  group  (made  up  in  part  of 
members  of  the  PBEC  Planning  Advisory  Committee)  will  convene  to  assess  the 
proposed  test  program  and  advise  upon  it.  The  field  tests  will  include:  pre- 
broadcast teacher  testing;  periodic  achievement  testing  during  the  broadcast 
teaching  exposure  to  determine  progress  toward  objectives;  and  terminal 
testing,  to  determine  progress  towards  goals.  Testing  during  exposure  will 
serve  to  alter  product  content,  format,  exposure  frequency  and  exposure 
intensity  during  the  first  broadcast  teaching  season.  The  terminal  tests  will 
provide,  in  pat,  the  data  needed  to  determine  the  cost  effectiveness  and 
accountability  of  the  PBEC  efforts.  Tills  data  will  aid  revision  of  the  program 
development  and  production  plans  for  the  second  broadcast  teaching  season. 
Finally  the  collated  field  test  information  will  be  analyzed  and  summarized  for 
accomplishment  and  failure  by  an  independent  and  objective  agency*  This 
information  should  be  treated  as  a unique  body  of  knowledge  and  be  shared  with 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  implication  of  public  broadcast  in  environmental 
education. 

Evaluation  operations  will  be  implemented  with  the  assistance  of  educational 
and  evaluation  experts  for  continuing  advice.  To  aid  in  the  determination  of 
evaluation  activities  at  every  level  they  will  meet  regularly  to  review  progress 
and  problems.  The  details  of  the  national  experimental  design  suggested  in 
paragraph  4.7  of  Appendix  VI  A.  2,  for  example,  will  be  reviewed  and 
modified  as  appropriate  by  the  Advisory  Panels,  (see  Appendix  EH)  as 
"evaluators  of  the  evaluators.” 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

As  a result  of  planning  work,  PBEC  concludes  that  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a powerful,  quantitative,  credible  and  cost-effective  external 
evaluation  system  is  possible  and  necessary.  The  plan  is  to  use  such  a system 
to  measure  the  impact  of  PBEC  products  and  programs  on  general  and  specific 
audiences. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  in  Phase  II  the  EES  described  in 
Appendix  A. 2 be  implemented.  Acting  to  evaluate  the  PBEC  products 
(Appendix  VID  and  PBEC  activities  (Appendixes  Vmt  IX,  X and  XI),  the  EES 
will  provide  the  feedback  information  allowing  PBECr8  Management  to  realize, 
most  cost -effectively,  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  PBEC  System. 
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Summary 


VI  A 3.  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  AND  INTERNAL  EVALUATION1 

A specific  objective  of  the  Phase  I planning  period  was  to  concep  tualize 
and  document  a management  control  and  internal  evaluation  system  that  could 
be  implemented  during  the  first  action  year,  and  would  support  the  staff's 
efforts  to  continually  improve  operations  and  planning. 

Work  completed  by  the  end  of  Phase  I includes:  design  and  documentation 
of  the  PBEC  Management  Control  and  Internal  Evaluation  System2  concept,  its 
key  elements,  and  how  it  will  operate  in  Phase  II;  a definition  of  the  linkage 
between  internal  and  external  evaluation;  development  of  a functional  organiza- 
tional concept;  drafting  of  some  immediately  required  administrative  policies 
and  procedures  that  will  later  become  part  of  the  details  of  the  Internal 
Operations  Control  Program;  development  of  operations  flow  charts  for  later 
incorporation  into  the  Production  Control  Program  and  Distribution  Control 
Program;  development  of  a work  program  and  budget  for  implonenting  the 
Management  Control  arid  Evaluation  System  during  Phase  II;  and  development 
of  a first  draft  of  the  three  planning  elements  of  the  MCS. 

The  Phase  I strategy  and  work  methods  used  to  design  the  PBEC  Management 
Control  and  Internal  Evaluation  System  were  as  follows: 

Define  the  goals  and  objectives  of  PBEC, 

Define  the  functions  and  activities  that  must  be  undertaken  by 
PBEC  to  accomplish  goals  and  objectives. 

Define  the  types  of  management  (planning,  operations,  and  evaluation} 
responsibilities  that  must  be  fulfilled  in  each  functional  area. 

Design  planning,  operations  control,  and  support  elements  to  suit  the 
above  requirements. 

Combine  these  elements  into  a comprehensive  PBEC  Management  System. 

1,  This  task  was  in  response  to  items  F and  G of  Scope  and  Methods  section 
of  the  OE  Grant,  and  tasks  J and  K of  the  Tasks  and  Products  Section  of 
the  OE  Grant. 

2.  The  Internal  Evaluation  System  has  been  designed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  overall  Management  Control  System. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations . As  a result  of  Phase  I analysis,  the 
Center  recommends: 

That  PBEC  develop  an  eight -element  PPBS-oriented  comprehensive 
Management  Control  System,  as  shown  in  Figure  1 and  described  in 
the  narrative  attached  to  Figure  1#  consisting  of  a Five-Year  Fore- 
case,  Divisional  Operating  Projections,  Annual  Program  Plan, 
Internal  Operations  Control  Program,  Production  Control 
Program,  Distribution  Control  Program ? Management  Informa- 
tion Procedures , and  Internal  Evaluation  Procedures. 

That  all  elements  of  the  system  be  operational  (manually)  by 
approximately  June  1,  1971, 

That  the  planning  elements  of  the  system  (Five  Year  Forecast, 
Division  Operating  Projections,  Annual  Program  Plan)  be 
developed  in  draft  form  while  Phase  I planning  is  being 
completed,  and  ready  for  management  approval  by 
January  1,  1971. 

That  the  operational  elements  of  the  system  (Internal  Opera- 
tions, Production,  and  Distribution  Control  Programs)  be 
developed  during  the  first  three  months  of  Phase  Ii,  and  be 
fully  operational  by  March  lf  1971,  and  that  certain  included 
elements  (i.e.  TV  production  control,  and  accounting 
controls)  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  the  support  elements  of  the  Management  System  (Informa  - 
lion  System  and  Internal  Evaluation  Procedures)  be  developed 
on  an  Mas-needed1T  basis  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1971 
through  June  1,  1971,  and  that  all  basic  aspects  of  these  two 
t ub-systems  be  operational  (manually)  at  that  time. 

That  computer  programs  be  developed  for  two  control  sub- 
elements—accounting  procedures  within  the  Internal 
Operations  Control  Program,  and  TV  Production  Scheduling 
vithin  the  Production  Control  Program— as  soon  as  manual 
procedures  have  been  tested  and  necessary  modifications 
completed  (approximately  June  1,  1971). 


3.  Used  to  monitor  external  use  of  programs  and  materials  developed 
by  PBEC, 


That  a feasibility  study  and  subsequent  development  of  computer 
programs  applicable  to  other  Management  Information  System 
elements  be  initiated  as  soon  as  testing  and  modification  of  the 
manual  system  has  been  completed  (approximately  September  1 , 
1971),  (Note  that  the  manual  Management  Information  System 
will  be  initially  designed  for  computer  compatibility.) 

That  a series  of  periodic  internal  operations,  production  and 
distribution  evaluation  reports  be  developed  and  implemented 
as  part  of  the  operational  MCS. 

That  provision  be  made  for  developing  special  evaluation  reports 
as  internal  operations  and  external  inputs  suggest  the  need. 

That  Systems  Analyses,  Cost -Benefit,  Cost-Effectiveness, 
and  Operations  Research  techniques  be  implemented  as  part 
of  the  Internal  Evaluation  Procedures  (a  sub-system  of  the 
PBEC  Management  Control  System)  as  needed  early  in  Phase  II 
operations,  and  that  the  Internal  and  External  Evaluation 
Procedures  be  integrated  where  feasible. 

That  a formal  and  on-the-job  staff  training  program  on  the 
purpose  and  use  of  management  information  controls  be 
designed  and  conducted  by  the  MCS  contractor,  to  be  initiated 
by  April  1,  1971,  and  continued  as  needed  for  the  remainder 
of  Phase  II  operations.  This  training  should  be  available  to 
internal  staff  initially,  and  then  should  be  provided  to 
external  groups  (local  stations,  TV  production  contractors, 
etc.)  as  necessary  to  improve  overall  PBEC  control  of 
operations. 

That  management  control,  management  information,  and 
operations  analysis  technical  assistance  be  made  available 
to  local  stations  and  other  units  of  the  overall  PBEC 
Education  System. 
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INTERNAL  & EXTERNAL  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 


Narrative  to  Accompany  Figure  1 


A recommended  Management  System  concept  has  been  designed  to  function 
within  a five  year  planning  and  evaluation  cycle  and  a series  of  one -year 
detailed  implementation  cycles.  It  contains  eight  major  subsystems:  Five- 
Year  Forecast;  Division  Operating  Projections;  Annual  Program  Plan;  Internal 
Operations  Control  Program;  Production  Control  Program;  Distribution 
Control  Program;  Internal  Evaluation  Program;  and  Management  Information 
System.  It  is  also  tied  directly  into,  and  interacts  with,  the  External 
Evaluation  Program  (see  Appendix  VI. A.  2.) 

At  the  beginning  of  a five  year  planning  and  evaluation  cycle,  the  PBEC 
Executive  Director  and  his  staff  would  develop  a Five-Year  Forecast  out- 
lining PBEC's  goals,  objectives,  resources,  constraints,  and  strategy  for 
using  resources  to  attain  goals  and  objectives.  This  Five-Year  Forecast  would 
then  be  given  to  PBEC  Division  Directors  as  a guideline  for  developing  their 
Division  Operating  Projections.  Each  Division  Director  would  develop  a 
statement  of  objectives,  a task -time  work  schedule  for  meeting  first  year 
objectives,  an  organization  and  staffing  plan,  and  a first  year  budget  request. 

After  reconciliation,  each  division's  projection  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  Annual  Program  Plan.  This  plan  would  contain  the  PBEC  Objectives 
Statement,  a PBEC  Master  Work  Program,  an  Organization  and  Staffing  Plan, 
and  an  Operating  Budget;  all  compiled  from  the  divisional  requirements.  This 
Annual  Program  Plan  would  thus  become  the  master  guide  for  conducting  and 
controlling  the  coming  year's  operations. 

Three  separate  subsystems  would  be  used  to  establish  management  control 
over  PBEC  inte.mal  and  external  operations.  The  Internal  Operations  Control 
Program  would  monitor  the  operations  of  each  PBEC  division  to  assist  them  to 
meet  planned  objectives  on  time  and  within  budget.  The  Production  Control 
Program ^ would  monitor  external  elements  of  TV  film,  radio  script,  and 
supplemental  materials  production  from  concept  to  distribution.  The  Distribu- 
tion Control  Program**  would  monitor  external  activities  that  were  unique  to 
the  distribution  function. 

The  Management  Information  System  (Fig.  8)  will  tie  together  all  internal 
and  external  elements  of  the  PBEC  Management  System,  will  interact  with  the 
External  Evaluation  System,  and  with  all  outside  users  and  suppliers  of  PBEC 
related  information.  The  Internal  Evaluation  System  (Fig.  7)  Is  also  closely 
associated  with  every  element  in  the  PBEC  Management  System.  It  takes  its 
focus  from  the  goals  and  objectives  that  are  established  during  planning.  It 

4 & 5.  The  Production  and  Distribution  Control  Programs  may  later  be 
combined  into  subject  areas  control. 
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is  used  to  improve  operations  by  analyzing  whether  or  not  these  goals  and 
objectives  are  efficiently  and  effectively  being  accomplished  during  implemen- 
tation, based  on  information  fed  from  the  three  primary  control  subsystems. 

It  is  also  structured  to  improve  planning  by  interacting  with  the  external 
evaluation  processes,  to  jointly  determine  the  best  future  ways  to  allocate 
PBEC  resources  through  the  use  of  cost -benefit,  cost-effectiveness,  operations 
research  and  other  modern  management  techniques  would  be  utilized  as 
internal  evaluation  tools. 


Summary 


VI  B.  ORGANIZATION  AND  STAFFING 


Phase  I Organization  and  Staffing 

The  Office  of  Education  provided  a Phase  I planning  grant  to  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  to  establish  a Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
(PBEC),  and  to  produce  a plan  of  action  to  heighten  environmental  awareness 
and  to  provide  environmental  education  through  the  use  of  the  public  broadcast 
media. 

The  organization  that  was  utilized  during  this  initial  planning  phase 
(June  - November  1970)  is  presented  in  functional  format  in  the  included  diagram 
(Figure  1)  and  a narrative  description  of  key  duties  of  each  functional  group 
follows. 

The  Office  of  Education  (HEW),  established  requirements  to  be  met  during 
the  planning  period,  and  acted  as  educational  advisors  throughout  the  period. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  assisted  PBEC  in  the  development  of 
administrative  policies  and  served  as  an  advisor  on  public  broadcast  media 
matters.  The  Advisory  Council  advised  PBEC  on  broad  concepts  such  as 
defining  tho  overall  role  of  PBEC,  and  how  resources  could  be  most  effectively 
utilized.  The  Planning  Advisory  Committee  consisted  of  professionals  with 
expertise  in  environment,  education,  broadcasting,  arts,  communication  and 
other  disciplines.  They  provided  assistance  in  determining  operational 
objectives  and  developing  specific  program  plans.  Consultants  were  retained 
to  assist  in  development  of  specific  subject  area  materials  such  as  internal 
and  external  evaluation  systems,  target  audience  surveys  and  environmental 
manpower  training  programs.  The  PBEC  Planning  Staff,  under  the  direction 
of  the  PBEC  Executive  Director  and  Deputy  Director  produced  specific  action 
plans  in  the  areas  of  environmental  education,  community  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  administration. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  PBEC  Planning  Staff  members  and  a list 
of  consultants  and  contracts  let  is  included  in  Appendix  VI.  B. 

Phase  II  Organization  and  Staffing 

Upon  award  of  the  Phase  n grant,  PBEC  must  move  from  a planning 
organization  to  an  operations  organization  that  has  the  capability  to  fulfill  the 
overall  PBEC  goal  and  specific  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Phase  1 Final  Report. 


1 y ' 


PHASE  I PLANNING 
(June-November  1970) 


In  order  to  do  so,  the  PBEC  organization  that  is  implemented  in  the  early  months 
of  Phase  II  must  have  the  capability  of  fulfilling  the  functions  indicated  on  the 
enclosed  Chart.6  (Figure  2) 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (HEW)  and  other  major  funding  sources 
would  specify  what  financial  resources  were  available  to  PBEC  for  the  coming 
year,  based  on  operational  requirements  previously  developed  by  PBEC.  The 
PBEC  Executive  Director  and  Deputy  Director  would  coordinate  PBEC  staff 
activities  and  those  of  outside  consultants  and  contractors  as  necessary  to  meet 
program  objectives,  within  policy  guidelines  from  the  affiliated  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Advisory  Council  wculd  continue  to  provide  high  level  support  concerning 
futuie  directions  that  PBEC  should  follow.  The  Planning  Advisory  Committees 
would  continue  to  provide  specific  technical  advice  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessional areas  of  expertise.  Subject  area  Consultants  would  be  retained  to 
supplerm  it  and  complement  PBEC  staff  capabilities  during  system  development 
periods,  and  for  continuing  operations,  evaluation  and  PBEC  System  mainte- 
nance as  necessary.  PBEC  Operations  Staff  would  have  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  operations  and  for  planning  in  the  functional  areas  of  TV  and  Radio 
Productions,  Environmental  Education  Materials  Development,  Community 
Environmental  Protection,  Environmental  Manpower  Training  Program, 
Communications  and  Information  Services , Evaluation  and  Research,  Manage- 
ment Control  and  Information  Systems  and  Administration. 

To  fulfill  these  functions,  it  is  currently  estimated  that  the  PBEC  staff 
will  be  built  up  from  Us  current  planning  level  (20)  to  a fully  operational  level, 
(about  60)  over  a period  of  approximately  nine  months  after  receipt  of  the  Phase 
II  grant. 


6.  It  should  be  stressed  that  these  functional  groupings  do  not  define  an 
"organization  chart."  The  PBEC  organization  chart  will  be  finalized 
in  conjunction  with  staff  selection  during  Phase  U.  One  possible  organi- 
zation concept  appears  in  Appendix  VI A 1. 
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This  chert  is  a Rraphica-  representation  ..f  functions  that  must  be  exercised.  It  is  net  an 
"wr^am/ation  chart*'  shoAmtf  divisional  separations  and  lines  of  authority 


Summary 


VI  C.  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES* 

In  order  to  establish  standard,  logical  operating  methods  and  controls  in 
the  business  management  area  PBEC  has  developed  administrative  policies 
and  procedures  for  the  present  planning  phase,  and,  in  addition,  has  planned 
for  a more  complete  and  formalized  program  to  govern  its  operations  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Due  to  the  relationship  of  PBEC  to  CPB,  certain  corporate  policies  of 
the  parent  firm  were  adopted  for  initial  PBEC  operation.  Where  appropriate, 
these  policies  were  or  will  be  revised  to  reflect  the  funding  relationships  of 
PBEC  to  the  granting  agency.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future,  certain 
policies,  such  as  those  governing  expenses  and  accounting,  may  be  amended  or 
rewritten  to  reflect  relationships  to  additional  funding  agencies,  foundations, 
or  other  public  or  private  funding  organizations. 

Appendix  VI. C.  describes  the  results  of  Phase  I planning  and  makes 
specific  recommendations  in  the  following  four  subject  areas:  personnel 
policies  and  procedures;  compensation  and  position  description,  including  a 
procedure  for  creating  new  positions  and  abolishing  present  ones;  accounting 
and  control  procedures,  and  contracting  and  procurement  guidelines. 


♦This  report  meets  a portion  of  the  requirements  of  "Establishment  of 
Public  Broadcasting  Environmental  Center,"  of  IV,  Scope  and  Method  of 
Approach,  page  14  of  the  OE  Grant, 
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Summary 


Vn  - PRODUCTION  OF  PROGRAMS* 
The  "Quality  of  Life"  Series 


The  development  of  a weekly  television  series  on  the  environment  was  one 
of  PBEC’s  primary  concerns  throughout  Phase  I.  It  was  assumed  from  the 
beginning  that  such  a series  would  be  a principal  contribution  of  the  Center  to 
environmental  awareness , understanding  and  action. 

Before  deciding  what  it  should  do,  PBEC  spent  much  time  and  effort 
surveying  what  already  was  being  done.  Both  commercial  and  public  broadcasting 
were  examined  to  determine  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  environmental  program- 
ming—how  many  people  had  viewed  past  environmental  broadcasts,  who  they 
were,  the  knowledge  and  dispositions  of  these  viewers  on  environmental  issues, 
how  the  broadcasts  had  affected  their  attitudes  and  actions  and  what  further  in- 
formation they  felt  was  needed  or  would  be  useful.  Public  broadcasting  was 
investigate!  to  determine  the  level  and  nature  of  its  audience,  how  often  its 
viewers  are  tuned  in  and  when,  what  kinds  of  programs  its  viewers  would  most 
like  to  see  developed  and  how  they  might  respond  to  additional  environmental 
programming  (see  Appendix  I - Surveys).  Target  audiences  were  characterized 
(see  Appendix  IV).  And  numerous  models  were  developed  to  illustrate  the  role 
of  local  public  stations  in  stimulating  environmental  action  at  the  community 
level  (see  Appendix  XI). 

Throughout  this  effort,  the  knowledge  arid  skills  of  the  PBEC  staff  were 
supplemented  by  outside  specialists.  Environmentalists,  educators,  curriculum 
developers,  social  psychologists,  filmmakers,  pollsters,  commercial  network 
executives,  national  and  local  public  broadcasting  personnel— these  and  others 
were  consulted  frequently  (see  Appendix  III,  Advisory  Bodies,  and  consultant 
section  of  Appendix  VI.B,  Organization  and  Staffing). 

On  the  basis  of  its  initial  work,  PBEC  reached  a number  of  major  conclu- 
sions. In  summary  form,  these  conclusions  were:  (1)  that  public  concern  over 
environmental  problems  has  increased  significantly;  (2)  that  this  increase  in 
concern  to  a large  extent  has  been  stimulated  by  the  commercial  media;  (3)  that, 
nonetheless,  the  commercial  media  have  been  inconsistent  and  superficial  in 
their  coverage;  (4)  that,  in  order  to  make  rational  decisions  about  environmental 
issues,  the  public  should  have,  and  in  many  cases  is  requesting,  further 


* This  report  satisfies  in  part  the  requirements  of  ”C.  Programs  and  Target 
Populations”  of  IV.  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  pages  10  and  11  of  the 
OE  Grant.  It  also  responds  to  ”H.  . . . Production  Sources  Report,”  and 
”1.  Production  Goals  and  Schedules,”  page  21  of  the  OE  Grant. 


information  on  environmental  problems;  (5)  that  public  broadcasting  is  an  ideal 
medium  for  imparting  this  information;  (6)  that  a regular  series  of  programs 
on  the  environment,  broadcast  nationally,  would  constitute  a needed  focus  in 
this  area  and  would  facilitate  the  promotion  of  environmental  issues  on  a nation- 
wide scale;  and  (7)  that  PBEC,  by  producing  this  series  of  programs,  can  serve 
as  a valuable  central  force  and  coordinating  agency  in  nationwide  environmental 
programming. 

Having  reached  these  conclusions,  PBEC  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
nature  and  demands  of  a "Quality  of  Life11  series.  Much  time,  thought  and 
planning  was  devoted  to  the  underlying  concept,  the  proper  format,  production 
needs  and  sources  and  the  requisite  budget.  Out  of  this  came  the  "Quality  of 
Life"  series  as  now  proposed  by  PBEC* 

This  series  will  consist  of  weekly  programs,  each  one  hour  in  length.  It 
will  be  broadcast  in  prime  time  by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service.  It  will  run 
52  weeks  a year  and  will  consist  cf  39  weeks  of  original  programs  and  13  weeks 
of  reruns  and  reconstructed  earlier  programs.  The  series  will  be  aimed  at  both 
general  and  selected  audiences  and  will  be  presented  primarily  in  a magazine 
format. 

Each  program  will  be  composed  of  program  segments  that  will  vary  in 
length  and  subject  matter.  At  least  one  segment  each  week  will  be  designed  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  PBEC  Environmental  Education  Program  for  children, 
parents  and  teachers.  A news  segment,  presenting  a thorough  run-down  of  the 
major  developments  of  the  week  relevant  to  environmental  issues,  and  a major 
report,  dealing  in-depth  with  a particular  environmental  problem,  also  will  be 
included  each  week.  The  series  in  addition  will  utilize  the  arts,  history  and 
humor  as  valuable  tools  for  imparting  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
environment  and  its  problems. 

The  subject  matter  covered  will  be  wide-ranging.  It  will  Include,  for 
example,  water  and  air  pollution,  recycling  of  solid  wastes,  pesticides,  over- 
population, health,  energy  and  land  use.  "Quality  of  Life"  will  deal  not  only 
with  man's  physical  environment,  but  also  with  his  cultural  and  societal  environ- 
ment. R will  deal  with  value  systems  and  life  styles  and  human  health  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  series  will  involve  more  than  explaining  what  the  problems 
are  and  how  they  mtght  be  resolved.  It  will  indicate  alternative  courses  of 
action,  and  their  likely  results.  It  will  stress  the  immediacy  of  the  problems, 
but  it  will  avoid  the  "doomsday  syndrome"  and  constantly  point  up  what  can  be 
done— by  individuals,  by  communities,  by  industry  and  by  government. 

To  realize  its  goals,  the  scries  will  do  more  than  teach  about  environ- 
mental concepts;  it  will  embody  them.  Rather  than  existing  as  an  alien 
instructional  force,  "Quality  of  Life"  will  seek  to  become  a part  of  each  home 
and  community  into  which  it  is  broadcast*  It  will  do  this  in  a number  of  ways : 
by  involving  local  public  station.),  by  filming  and  discussing  local  problems,  by 
utilizing  audience  feedback  systems,  by  producing  program  segments  aimed  at 
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utilizing  audience  feedback  systems,  by  producing  program  segments  aimed  at 
minority  audiences,  by  employing  new  techniques  in  the  dissemination  of 
important  environmental  information  at  local  and  regional  levels. 

Overall  production  of  the  scries  will  be  the  responsibility  of  a special 
PBEC  production  staff  composed  of  highly  qualified  professionals.  This  staff 
will  maintain  control  over  program  content  and  quality  and  will  insure  that  the 
series  develops  the  necessary  consistency  of  style  and  tone.  Production  of 
most  individual  program  segments,  however,  will  be  done  by  independent  produc- 
tion agencies.  Research  and  Planning  Grants  will  be  awarded  for  the  detailed 
development  of  program  segment  ideas,  and  separate  Production  Grants  will  be 
awarded  for  actual  production.  Public  broadcasting  personnel  and  facilities 
will  be  utilized  in  production  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  The  final  task  of 
assembling  individual  segments  into  the  weekly  program  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  PBEC  production  staff. 

The  Research  and  Planning  Grants  and  the  Production  Grants  will  not  be 
the  same  as  the  community  action  grants  awarded  to  local  public  stations  through 
the  PBEC  System  (see  ’'Strategies  for  Action"  in  body  of  Report,  and  see 
Appendix  IX).  The  director  of  the  PBEC  Television  Division,  howeve  , will 
maintain  close  liairon  with  those  administering  the  community  action  grants  so 
that  materials  resulting  from  them  may,  when  desirable,  be  incorporated  into 
the  "Quality  of  Life"  series. 

The  series  will  be  backed  up  and  promoted  by  the  Communications  Services 
Division  of  PBEC  (see  Appendix  VIII).  "Quality  of  Life"  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  PBEC  System-,  it  will  be  closely  tied  to  all  PBEC  facilities  and  will 
draw  heavily  upon  the  resources  and  work  of  these  facilities. 
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Summary 


VIE.  COMMUNICATIONS* 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  was  required  to  establish  a 
plan  for  cooperation  with  commercial  TV  and  radio  and  other  media  such  as 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  order  to  fulfill  the  overall  mission  of  the  Center, 
and  to  establish  a two-way  communication  with  audiences  and  communities 
served  by  public  broadcasters.  Such  requirements  are  further  reinforced  by 
the  Centers  plans  for  effective  Information  Services  (see  Appendix  II),  External 
Evaluation  and  the  need  for  feedback  and  dialogue  it  implies  (see  Appendix 
VI.  A.  2,)  and  Environmental  Action  (see  Appendix  XI,  with  a description  of 
media  cooperation  particularly  involving  the  Puget  Sound  Coalition). 

An  obvious  first  step  was  to  set  up  communications  between  the  Center  and 
its  user  public  broadcast  stations,  since  the  stations  are  the  primary  outlet 
for  the  Centers  products  and  services  PBEC's  best  listening  post  within  any 
given  community,  It  was  then  necessary  to  conceive  a national  plan  and 
structure  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  Center  itself  and  to  reinforce 
through  every  ancillary  means  the  education-broadcast  efforts  of  the  Center. 

As  a result  of  Phase  I planning  and  the  above  conclusions,  the  Center 
recommends  a Communications  Services  division  with  three  principal  functions: 
a research  and  information  service  for  local  stations  and  other  logical  users, 
such  as  other  divisions  within  PBEC;  a publications  operation  to  disseminate 
papers  and  other  documents  produced  during  the  course  of  gathering  environ- 
mental data;  a marketing  service  to  promote  broader  use  of  PBEC -produced 
material.  In  addition,  a Public  Affairs  division  is  proposed  to  provide  public 
relations  efforts  and  a continuing  liaison  for  interchange  of  environmental 
information  between  PBEC  and  appropriate  national  and  other  organizations  in 
the  field. 

During  Phase  I,  PBEC  learned  that  a real  inhibition  to  local  public  broad- 
casters scheduling  substantive  environmental  programs  or  community  projects 
was  lack  of  solid  background.  It  became  evident  that,  if  PBEC  had  such 
facilities  to  serve  local  stations  as  a central  reference  agency,  more  environ- 
mental projects  could  be  encouraged.  In  addition,  the  Center  saw  need  for  more 
regular  interchange  of  information  on  environmental  activity  % and  developments 
between  PBEC  and  the  local  stations.  PBEC  proposes  at  first  to  use  existing 


♦This  report  responds  in  part  to  that  aim  of  MC.  Programs  and  Target 
Populations"  found  on  p.  11,  "To  establish  a dialogue  within  the  home  and 
throughout  the  community. . . 11  and  in  part  to  "H.  Use  of  Other  Media,"  on 
p,  13,  both  in  IV.  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  of  the  OE  Grant. 
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lines  of  communications,  such  as  the  nev/sletter  and  memos  of  the  Corporation 
ior  Public  Broadcasting,  for  this  activity;  it  may  develop  its  own  periodicals 
in  the  future. 

The  Communications  Services  division  also  proposes  to  provide  material 
for  radio  and  television  news  programs  on  the  environment.  It  was  determined 
that  there  is  a need  for  regular  news  dissemination  in  the  field  and  an 
abundance  of  current  material  and  sources  on  the  broad  range  of  subjects  meant 
by  "the  environment* " 

It  is  anticipated  that  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Communications  Services 
division  will  be  supportive  of  the  other  PBEC  functions,  supplying  them  with 
information,  informing  them  of  local  station  needs  and  projects  and  keeping  the 
stations  and  others  informed  of  PBEC  programs,  projects  and  other  activities. 

Publications  contemplated  by  the  division  include  occasional  monographs  on 
pertinent  environment  subjects  where  updating  and  clarifying  would  serve  the 
needs  not  only  of  producers  of  environmental  programs  but  of  others  concerned 
with  such  subjects,  including  the  very  sources  used  by  PBEC,  such  as 
conservation  and  other  environment -oriented  organizations. 

When  PBEC  produces  and  discovers  quality  environmental  programs, 
publications  and  other  materials,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a market 
beyond  local  public  broadcasting  stations,  including  international  users,  for 
this  data.  PBEC  would,  after  careful  market  surveys,  seek  to  serve  such 
potential  markets  and  at  the  same  time  generate  revenue  to  support  such 
activities. 

The  Public  Affairs  functions  of  PBEC  would  be  staff  activities  conducted 
independently  of  the  Communications  Service division.  They  would  include  a 
strong  public  relations  effort  including  a press/media  office  and  advertising 
contracted  through  an  outside  agency.  In  addition,  the  Public  Affairs  division 
would  endeavor  to  maintain  cl cc?  and  useful  relations  with  congressional  and 
other  government  sources  and  with  national,  stale  and  local  organizations  to 
provide  them  with  information  about  PBEC  Interests  and  to  elicit  from  them 
cooperation  and  information  useful  to  PBEC,  The  Public  Affairs  division  also 
would  maintain  the  necessary  schedules  and  contact  with  PBEC's  advisory 
bodies  (see  Appendix  HI)  in  order  to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible. 


Summary 


IX.  MANPOWER* 

Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  (PBEC)  met  its  objective  to 
examine  manpower  and  training  opportunities  and  needs  in  the  field  of 
environmental  protection  and  control  with  a view  to  the  kinds  of  contributions 
that  it  might  be  particularly  qualified  to  make  in  these  areas. 

This  examination  reveals  a serious  lack  of  training  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  environmental  protection  and  imprecise  information  about  those 
opportunities  that  do  exist.  It  appears  that  government  agencies,  educational 
institutions  and  private  concerns  must  increase  efforts  to  improve  employment 
conditions , to  open  training  opportunities  and  to  rectify  current  deficiencies  in 
the  quality  of  training  before  PBEC  is  in  a position  to  make  its  most  effective 
contribution  as  a media  resource  in  this  field. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  Center  was  required  to  see  what  it 
can  hope  to  do,  where  it  can  contribute  in  the  underdeveloped  field  of  environ- 
mental manpower  training. 


Findings  and  Conclusions 

Despite  a dearth  of  hard  information,  available  evidence  uniformly  attests 
to  critical  present  and  prospective  needs  for  attracting  manpower  on  three 
major  job  levels —professionals,  technicians,  and  technician's  aides— to  the 
environment  field. 

Although  broadcasting  institutions  cannot  at  present  have  a direct  and 
immediate  impact  here,  they  may  generate  support  among  public  leaders  and 
their  constituents  to  allocate  the  resources  necessary  to  solve  these  problems. 

As  for  direct  broadcaster  involvement  In  training,  there  is  more  room 
for  this  at  the  paraprofessional  level  than  at  the  professional. 

Environmental  professionals,  including  engineers,  scientists,  sanitarians, 
and  technologists,  are  best  trained  in  advanced  college  programs  in  disciplines 
related  to  environmental  technology.  There  appears  to  be  little  need  for  new 
instructional  media  to  improve  the  quality  of  such  training. 


♦Tnis  report  satisfies  a portion  of  the  requirements  of  ,TC.  Programs  and 
Target  Populations''  of  IV.  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  page  10  of  the  OE 
Grant. 
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On  the  other  hand,  curricula  changes  to  improve  training  are  being  under- 
taken on  paraprofessional  levels,  and  there  is  need  for  new  instructional  media 
and  materials  to  implement  these  changes,  particularly  for  the  following  reasons 
{ 1 ) a shortage  of  qualified  instructors;  (2)  the  broad  range  of  abilities  among 
potential  trainees,  requiring  individualizing  of  learning;  and  (3)  intermittent 
attendance  of  trainees  and  inefficient  use  of  materials.  Also,  two  emerging 
developments  of  significance  suggest  the  propriety  of  developing  new 
instructional  techniques  for  paraprofessional  training  in  this  field:  (1)  the 
movement  toward  broad  disciplinary  training,  especially  for  technicians,  in 
community  colleges  and  (2)  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  to  recruit  the 
disadvantaged  to  entry-level  positions  in  this  field. 

To  the  extent  that  present  paraprofessional  training  programs  in  environ- 
mental technology  are  failing  to  cope  with  these  problems  they  largely  reflect 
broader  failures  of  the  general  art  of  manpower  training.  Vocational  education 
and  job  training  institutions,  with  Federal  and  state  support,  are  best  equipped 
to  tackle  these  problems,  but  there  is  a unique  contribution  which  modern 
instructional  media  can  make  to  such  an  effort. 

Recommendations^ 


In  view  of  the  developmental  state  of  the  manpower  and  training  art  in 
general,  and  the  environmental  field  in  particular,  PBEC  recommends  that 
it  be  funded  to  develop  a capacity  for  examining  the  kinds  of  programs  which 
it  is  most  suited  to  undertake  and  for  initiating  program  development  through 
compacts  with  other  institutions  such  as  private  manpower  agencies,  community 
colleges  and  other  vocational  and  technical  schools,  emplo>ers,  media 
production  facilities,  and  Federal  agencies,  marshalling  the  required  human 
and  physical  multi-disciplinary  resources. 

It  is  proposed  that  such  capacity  be  developed  through  establishment  within 
PBEC  of  a manpower  office.  The  manpower  director,  subject  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  PBEC,  will  have  ultimate  responsibility  to:  (1)  examine  manpower 
and  training  areas  in  which  PBEC’s  unique  media  capabilities  may  have  a 
special  impact;  (2)  provide  the  financial  means  through  PBEC's  grant  program 
to  develop  local  environmental  manpower  training  by  assisting  local  manpower 
training  with  both  planning  and  implementing  grants  coordinated  through  the 
local  stations;  (3)  plan  and  coordinate  programs  connected  with  environmental 
manpower;  (4)  tap  funds  from  Federal  manpower  programs  and  other  sources 
to  support  programs;  (5)  sub-contract  program  components  to  selected  agencies; 

(6)  oversee  satisfactory  discharge  of  obligations  by  sub-contractors;  :nd 

(7)  provide  linkages  between  different  PBEC -sanctioned  program*. 
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The  following  kinds  of  tasks  would  be  examined  and  perhaps  undertaken 
i during  Fiscal  Year  1971;  (1)  production  of  television  and  radio  programs  to 

document  joid  dramatize  manpower  and  training  opportunities  and  needs  in 
environmental  protection  and  control;  (2)  production  of  actual  training  materials 
for  use  in  specific  training  materials  for  use  in  specific  training  programs 
* geared  to  paraprofessional  trainees;  and  (3)  related  functions,  such  as 

! coordination  of,  and  technical  assistance  to,  programs  designed  to  produce, 

utilize,  test,  and  distribute  media  and  materials  related  to  manpower  and 
training  in  the  environmental  field. 

Should  such  programs  be  initiated,  it  is  expected  that  operating  funds  would 
be  solicited  from  Federal  sources  such  as  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration,  and 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 


0 
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Summary 


X.  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

In  the  first  six  months  since  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
was  created  a sense  of  urgency  has  prevailed.  Developing  networks  of  friends 
and  associates  in  broadcasting,  government,  education  and  the  environment  have 
aided,  through  mutual  commitment  and  activity , in  the  deepening  discovery  and 
understanding  of  the  environmental  education  urgency  and  opportunity  which  exists. 
There  is  no  time  to  bemoan  the  present  state  of  the  environment  and  threats  of 
doom  are  enervating.  Rather  it  is  with  constructive  awareness  and  knowledge 
that  action  and  involvement  must  be  generated.  Positive  environmental  alter- 
natives will  establish  ever  stronger  the  hope  that  the  American  heritage  represents, 
A heritage  in  which  "the  lot  of  the  common  man  will  be  made  easier  and  his  life 
enriched  and  ennobled. 11 

In  the  first  six  months  an  educational  plan  has  been  developed  on  the  belief 
and  understanding  that  non -commercial  public  broadcasting  offers  an  unprecedented 
means  of  reaching,  teaching  and  involving  the  pluralistic  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  a plan  of  advancement  towards  our  goal  of  environmental  education  for  each 
concerned  citizen  and  for  every  concerned  child,  which  uses  the  most  effective 
means  of  mass  communication  with  its  potential  for  deep  involvement  and  broad 
education.  The  fitness  of  public  broadcasting  has  been  tested  and  proven.  Now 
is  the  time  of  decision. 

The  PBEC  education  group  has  a plan,  it  has  the  will  and  It  has  the  capacity 
to  proceed  with  those  plans.  Now  Is  the  time  to  decide  to  help  it  get  on  with  the 
job. 


From  an  exploration  of  surveys  and  studies  of  existing  environmental 
education  efforts  materials  and  related  conferences  and  literature,  one  finds 
that  existing  programs  tend  to  be  of  four  types:  (1)  Design  awareness, 

(2)  Academic  ecology,  (3)  Outdoor/conservation  education,  and  (4)  Environ- 
mental technician  education.  These  approaches  tend  to  be  used  alone  and  as  a 
result,  diminish  the  importance  of  the  interaction  of  perceptual  processes, 
socio-cultural  systems,  ecological  facts,  values  and  possibilities  for  now  and  for 
the  future. 

At  present  a unique  opportunity  exists,  by  using  the  power  of  public  broad- 
casting, to  make  available  to  the  general  public  and  to  education  institutions  in 
particular  a comprehensive  education  program.  Such  a program  could  be  a tool 
for  educational  Institutions  to  influence  the  collective  outlook  of  all  people,  with 
special  emphasis  on  children,  on  their  lifestyles,  their  surroundings,  their 
responsibilities,  their  hopes  and  their  possibilities  as  mankind,  in  and  of 
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environmental/ecological  networks  of  mutual  dependency.  As  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  First  Anuual  Report  phrases  it,  "It  is  edu- 
cation that  cannot  wait." 

Often  we  speak  of  man  and  nature  as  though  they  were  separate.  The  pro- 
gram proposed  is  directed  to  human  beings  as  a part  of  the  process  of  change 
that  we  call  nature.  The  total  environmental  educational  program  proposed  here 
recognizes  the  interrelatedness  of  "the  experience  of  nature  and  the  nature  of 
experience"  we  call  LIFE  WAYS. 

LIFE  WAYS  is  divided  into  four  parts  because  of  the  nature  of  its  content 
and  the  total  PBEC  program  effort  within  which  it  will  take  place. 

Television: 

Ways  To  Go  - national  use  (part  of  Quality  of  Life,  a weekly  hour- 
long  program),  39  10-minute  each  color  segments. 

Ways  It  Is  - local  station  use,  26  3-minute  each  color  segments. 

Radio: 

Byways  - local  station  use,  52  25-minutes  each. 

Materials : 

Pathways  - educational  impact  materials  and  kits  for  ages  6-7, 

10-11,  high  school  and  teacher  training. 

Ways  To  Go  is  designed  to  increase  understanding  of  environmental  facts 
and  values  in  particular,  and  environmental  opportunities  in  general. 

Ways  It  Is  will  focus  on  local  or  regional  environmental  problems  with 
opportunities  provided  for  two-way  communication. 

Byways  explores  environmental  action  issues  and  alternatives  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  now.  Byways  will  use  forms  of  dramatization  such  as  debate, 
news,  surveys,  humor,  dramas  (stories),  historic  enactment  and  forums.  Fur- 
ther, Byways  will  use  experimental  treatments,  audio  Journeys  and  will  develop 
audience  participation. 

In  addition  to  the  availability  of  television  and  radio  broadcasts  themselves, 
the  segments  will  be  available  to  educational  institutions  and  others  on  film  and 
tape.  The  programs  will  have  highest  education  effect  through  the  use  of  corres- 
ponding educational  materials  called  Pathways.  Pathways  will  be  multi-media 
kits  designed,  developed  and  disseminated  for  that  purpose.  Pathways  will  extend 
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the  viewers'  contact  with  the  subjects  of  the  radio  and  TV  broadcasts  and  facilitate 
the  involved  development  of  activities  and  the  recognition  of  environmental  alter- 
natives by  both  the  students  and  their  teachers.  They  will  incorporate  the  latest 
educational  strategies  for  accomplishing  the  highest  level  of  student  learning. 

In  the  first  year,  materials  with  the  highest  educational  impact  will  be 
developed  for  6-7  year  olds,  10-11  year  olds,  high  school  programs  and  for 
teacher  training.  These  materials  in  turn  will  be  field  tested  in  one  political 
region,  one  geographical  region  and  three  broadcasting  regions.  Release  of 
these  materials  to  all  regions  will  follow.  The  development  of  similar  materials 
for  other  specific  age  groups  and  for  other  occupational  and  discipline  needs  and 
opportunities  is  planned.  The  development  of  such  materials  is  an  extension  of 
the  environmental  education  goal  to  help  develop  both  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  change  and  the  change  of  nature;  the  interrelatedness  of  subjects.  Here  indi- 
viduals and  groups  can  uncover  both  the  reality  of  science  and  their  perception  of 
reality.  The  results  of  the  choices  that  have  been  made  become  ever  more  obvious. 
Choices  that  now  might  be  made  will  be  developed  with  the  viewer/learner  as  an 
active  participant. 


Teacher  Participation 

This  program  will  help  teachers  in  general  to  find  opportunities  in  which 
they  can  discover: 

a legitimacy  for  themselves  and  for  at  least  some  of  what  they 
are  already  doing  or  want  to  do; 

encouragement  to  make  their  personal  and  professional  activities 
even  more  useful  and  stimulating  in  terms  of  today’s  and 
tomorrow’s  attitudes  and  skill  needs; 

suggestive  ideas,  materials  and  formats  from  which  and  with 
which  they  can  establish,  for  themselves,  directions  to  move 
and  the  means  to  do  so; 

an  environmental  emphasis  for  enriching  their  current  curricula. 

Further,  if  teachers  are  to  provide  such  learning /living  opportunities  for 
their  students,  and  they  are  urgently  needed,  they  must  have  them  for  themselves. 

Parent  involvement  will  be  encouraged  by  a blend  of  school  suggestions  for 
student  viewing  at  home  and  a simultaneous  contac  with  parents  providing 
suggestions  for  home  dialogue  and  related  parent -child  activity. 


Development 


The  films  and  other  materials  will  be  developed  according  to  the  following 
overview.  It  should  be  understood  that  evaluation  and  redesign  are  integral  and 
continuing  processes  and  that  materials  will  be  in  different  stages  simultaneously. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 


Conceptualization,  description  and  prototype. 

Development  test. 

Development  by  contract  with  outside  and  proven  development 
teams  and  concerns. 

Pilot  test. 

Production  and  distribution  by  contract  with  commercial 
educational  equipment  concerns  or  publishers  with  proven 
production  and  distribution  capabilities. 

Field  test. 

Expanded  production. 


Dissemination 


The  major  concerns  of  dissemination  will  be  to  inform  broadcasting  stations 
and  schools  as  well  as  general  and  specific  target  audiences  of  the  availability  of 
programs  and  materials  from  PBEC  and  to  disseminate  the  materials  and  programs 
themselves.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  provide  information  about  programs  in 
progress  and  results  of  PBEC's  efforts.  Methods  being  considered  are  magazine 
inserts,  articles  and  references,  conferences,  workshops,  mailings  and  position 
papers. 

Contacts  and  negotiation  with  school  systems  and  stations  will  be  accomplished 
using  personal  visits  and  program  material  demonstrations  as  well  as  reinforcing 
the  information  they  have  received  from  other  sources. 

Once  contracts  are  made,  the  PBEC  staff  will  be  available  to  conduct  work- 
shops, introduce  materials  or  consult  on  their  use.  A newsletter  and  idea  exchange 
service  will  help  to  introduce  successful  approaches  with  the  shorter  delay. 

Workshops  will  be  conducted  to  help  participants  acquire  the  skills  and 
understanding  necessary  to  help  others  benefit  maximally  from  the  program 
segments  and  the  educational  imftact  materials.  The  workshop  participants  will 
then  be  equipped  to  conduct  workshops  in  their  home  and  school  areas. 
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Other  PBEC  Components 


Dissemination  will,  of  course,  be  aided  by  and  coordinated  with  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Environment  Center  Communications  Services.  The  Communications 
Services  will  also  help  provide  the  up-to-date  information  necessary  to  che  creation 
of  useful  and  stimulating  program  segments. 

The  evaluation  tasks  will  be  fulfilled  with  the  help  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Environment  Center  Research  Team, 

However,  the  largest  opportunity  for  mutual  sharing  within  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Environment  Center  are  joint  efforts  with  the  Community  Action  Group. 

Both  the  opportunities  to  create  educational  materials  for  the  community  and  the 
mutual  support  of  efforts  not  singularly  under  the  aegis  of  either  Community 
Action  or  educational  institutions  are  most  exciting. 

Furthermore,  the  advantages  to  the  educational  effort  of  a central  manage- 
ment system  will  remove  much  of  the  tedium  which  can  repress  a creation  and 
development  effort. 


Evaluation 


In  an  effort  of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  one  being  proposed  here,  a 
wide  variety  of  types  of  evaluation  will  be  needed.  These  will  include  such 
evaluation  types  as  subjective  and  objective,  affective  and  cognitive,  formative 
and  terminal  and  rely  on  unobtrusive  assessment  using  both  direct  and  indirect 
measures. 

The  materials  themselves  will  also  contain  optional  evaluation  devices  which 
the  user  can  feed  back  to  the  Center.  Field  evaluators  will  also  be  used  and  secon- 
dary sources  such  as  parents  can  be  surveyed  for  information  about  the  effects  of 
school  materials. 

The  evaluation  measures  themselves  will  be  determined  in  conjunction  with 
the  development  of  each  specific  education  material  package  of  segment. 
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XI  - ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION: 

Local  Public  Broadcasting  Stations 
and 

Community  Environmental  Education  and  Action* 


Public  television's  role  in  dealing  with  local  problems  is  a growing  and 
essential  phenomenon  in  communities  throughout  the  country*  Through  the  use 
of  televised  town  meetings,  panel  discussions,  community  study  and  research 
groups,  telephone  "speak -outs , " and  other  participatory  activities,  an  exciting 
and  relevant  form  of  communication  and  education  is  developing.  As  the  growing 
"voice  of  the  total  community/*  public  broadcasting  is  giving  the  means,  often 
for  the  first  time,  for  the  "powerless"— the  plumber,  student,  housewife, 
machinist,  black  activist,  government  employee— to  communicate  their  desires, 
fears,  problems  and  aspirations  to  the  community-at-large. 

Over  the  past  six  months  of  research  and  planning,  PBEC  has  investigated 
this  excitingly  new  potential  of  public  broadcasting  in  local  community  environ- 
mental education  and  action  programming.  Numerous  program  models  were 
evaluated  and  several,  with  PBEC  advice  and  stimulation,  were  initiated.  In- 
school environmental  education,  environmental  manpower  training,  and  general 
community  action  involvement  in  environmental  matters  were  investigated  on  a 
national  scale,  and  PBEC's  role  in  supporting  and  expanding  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  was  studied  and  categorized. 

PBEC  considered  a number  of  community -involved  public  broadcasting 
efforts,  involving  various  target  audiences,  that  could  serve  as  models  to  any 
community  interested  in  environmental  programming.  Among  these  investigated 
were  Washington,  D.C,;  Binghamton,  New  York;  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Hershey,  Pennsylvania;  -Tacks onville,  Florida;  the  Puget  Sound 
region  of  Washington  State;  and  the  State  Public  broadcast  systems  of  Iowa  and 
North  Carolina.  Each  model  involved  community  people  in  all  aspects  of  program 
development. 


* This  report  responds  to  the  second  of  three  "Purposes  of  Project"  on  page  2 
of  OErs  Phase  I Grant,  " To  develop  plans  for  programs,  some  of  which. . .would 
be  tailored  to  specific  target  populations  in  the  school  system,  for  teacher 
training,  community  action  or  specific  institutional  purposes."  It  also  partially 
satisfies  "C,  Programs  and  Target  Populations"  of  IV.  Scope  and  Method  of 
Approach,  page  11,  "To  establish  a dialogue  (which). . .will  result  in  local 
environmental  improvement  projects. . .and  thereby  create  positive  community 
action  programs  associated  with  environment  problems." 
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For  instance,  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  WQED’s  drug  abuse  program  involved 
nine  counties,  thousands  of  participants  in  nightly  town  hall  meetings,  and  *n 
extensive  in-school  program;  the  Puget  Sound  Coalition  Environmental  Action 
Program  involved  both  commercial  and  public  broadcasting,  seven  regional 
colleges  and  universities,  and  400  weekly  discussion  groups;  in  Washington, 

D.C. , a black  neighborhood  Community  Center  and  WETA-TV  are  developing 
an  in -school  environmental  education  project  involving  the  participation  of 
parents  as  well  as  students  and  teachers;  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  KTSC-TV  is 
coordinating  efforts  with  the  Hispano-American  sector  of  that  city  to,  among 
other  things,  develop  manpower  skill  training  for  new  environmentally  related 
and  communications  job  possibilities. 

PBEC  has  come  to  understand  that  there  is  a wide  variety  of  environmental 
priorities  and  needs,  and  that  the  varying  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
"environment"  determine  what  approaches  are  taken  in  treating  the  problems. 

In  some  instances,  the  physical  environment  is  of  primary  concern;  in  others, 
particularly  those  involving  disadvantaged  minorities,  the  social  aspects  of  the 
"quality  of  life"  are  most  pressing.  What  is  essential  is  that  public  broadcasters 
are  aware  of  these  differences  in  their  constituencies  and  that  they  don't  represent 
the  environmental  concerns  of  one  segment  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

Results  of  a national  survey  of  over  3,000  people  conducted  for  PBEC  by 
Louis  Harris  & Associates,  Inc,  , substantiated  the  fact  that  a majority  of 
Americans  <*re  willing  to  become  actively  involved  in  dealing  with  certain  local 
environmental  problems.  In  response  to  questions  concerning  air  and  water 
pollution,  50  percent  were  "very  willing"  to  write  letters  to  government  officials, 
40  percent  to  join  a citizen’s  group  working  to  solve  the  problems,  and  46  per- 
cent to  accept  some  personal  restriction  on  "what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  " Of 
those  interviewed,  48  percent  felt  that  television  could  have  a "major  influence 
In  bringing  about  effectual  solutions  to  these  problems. " 

Another  strong  statement  of  the  need  for  PBEC  to  provide  local  station 
support  is  based  upon  the  results  of  a national  survey  of  local  public  broad- 
casting stations,  television  and  radio,  conducted  by  NAEB.  One  of  the  central 
themes  of  this  effort  was  the  universal  view  of  public  broadcasting  as  a nucleus 
for  community  awareness  and  action  on  environmental  matters,  especially  as 
they  pertain  to  local  situations,  This  is  further  supported  by  a survey  conducted 
by  Environmental  Resources  which  noted  as  the  number  one  respondent  desire 
"the  need  for  more  localized  environmental  education  programming  on  TV,  in 
the  schools,  and  for  the  general  public,  " There  was  almost  unanimous  desire 
to  produce  more  in-depth  and  sophisticated  documentation  of  environmental 
issues,  but  staff,  operational  and  technical  restrictions  were  cited  as  severely 
limiting  such  possibilities. 


Conclusions.  Overall,  PBEC  study  and  research  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions  about  the  roles  of  public  broadcasting  and  PBEC  in  local  community 
environmental  education  and  action : 

1.  Throughout  the  country,  public  broadcasting  is  becoming  more 
and  more  community -need  centered  and  increasingly  involved  in 
local  public  affairs  and  community  education. 

2.  Public  broadcasters,  to  a greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
are  turning  to  the  communities  they  serve  for  advice  and 
participation  in  program  planning  and  implementation. 

3.  There  is,  nationally,  a great  deal  of  local  interest  and 
activity  in  environmental  education  and  action. 

4.  Public  broadcasting,  with  its  national  outreach,  has  the 
potential  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  environmental 
movement. 

5.  Public  broadcasters  have  indicated  strong  interest  in 
environmental  programming,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
local  issues  and  is  done  in  cooperation  with  local  groups, 
but  they  are  generally  severely  limited  by  lack  of  finan- 
cial and  technical  resources. 

6.  Local  stations  will  be  unable  to  achieve  their  "environ- 
mental potential"  unless  they  secure  outside  support, 
financial  and  professional. 

7.  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  (and  its  related 
Education  System  elements)  is  uniquely  qualified  to  pro- 
vide that  essential  assistance. 

a.  It  can  be  a central  source  and  coordinator  of  environ- 
mental program  information  and  professional,  technical 
and  material  support  needed  to  produce  in-school 
environmental  instruction,  community  education  and 
action,  and  possible  manpower  training  programs, 

i.e.  , writers,  producers,  cinematographers,  ecological 
information,  written  program  support  materials, 
film  and  video-taped  program  segments,  consultants 
for  all  aspects  of  planning,  production  and  evaluation; 

b.  Within  the  fiscal  limitations  of  PBEC  and  according 
to  established  funding  criteria,  it  can  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  stations  for  the  development  of 
such  programs; 
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c.  PBEC  can  coordinate  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
public  broadcasting  environmental  education  and  action 
programs  so  as  to  provide  continuous  feedback  for  the 
improvement  of  current  programs  as  well  as  to  assure 
that  subsequent  and  alternative  program  models  have 
the  highest  potential  for  successful  adaptation  and 
dissemination. 

d.  Since  environmental  problems  are  interrelated  and 
international  in  scope,  PBEC  can  link  local,  regional 
and  national  programs  and  efforts  with  the  international 
aspects  of  the  problems. 


Recommendations,  PBEC  recommends  that  it  support  local  environmental 
programming  through  the  establishment  of  a national  system  (see  "Strategies  for 
Action”  in  the  main  body  of  this  Report  and  Appendix  XI),  coordinating  local 
station  efforts  with  the  national  Quality  of  Life  Program,  which  in  turn  will  be 
partially  composed  of  segments  produced  by  local  stations  (see  Appendix  VII). 

The  PBEC  national  education  program,  which  will  contribute  to  the  Quality  of 
Life  series,  will  also  relate  to  local  stations  both  for  Ideas,  and  for  development 
and  testing  of  educational  materials  in  local  schools  (see  Appendix  X).  Local 
stations  will,  wherever  possible,  be  tied  together  regionally,  and  international 
linkages  will  be  sought.  All  efforts  will  be  backed  up  informationally  and 
technically  by  the  PBEC  Communications  Service  Division  which  (see  Appendix 
VIII),  in  its  operations,  must  be  provided  with  news  and  developments  from  the 
local  stations.  Continuous  evaluation  of  all  efforts  will  be  conducted  both 
internally  and  externally  at  all  levels  and  stages  of  operations  (see  Appendix 
VI,  A 2&  3).  Thus,  a Public  Broadcasting  System,  dedicated  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  total  environment,  and  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  local  school 
and  community  programs  across  the  country,  will  come  into  being. 

The  importance  of  the  growing  movement  to  utilize  the  resources  of  public 
broadcasting  in  dealing  with  environmental  problems  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

It  goes  far  beyond  simply  cleaning  up  the  physical  environment  and  dealing  further 
with  problems  of  the  social  environment.  For  through  this  new  role  of  public 
broadcasting,  citizens  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  can  have  an  effect,  that  our 
system  can  become  responsive  to  the  needs  of  society,  that  it  can,  indeed,  change. 
This  is  especially  important  in  this  day  of  cynicism  and  disillusion  about  the 
ability  of  established  institutions  to  respond  effectively  to  human  needs.  This 
kind  of  personal  involvement  in  public  matters  helps  to  show  that  participatory 
democracy  really  is  more  than  a utopian  dream  of  our  forefathers— that  it  is,  in 
fact,  a practical  and  effective  concept  that  can  be  made  to  work. 
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I . SURVEYS 


1.0  Purpose.  This  report  summarizes  the  PBEC’s  objectives, 
methods  and  accomplishments  in  prosecution  of  the  survey 
effort.  The  report  also  recommends  action  for  PBEC's  opera- 
tional Phase  II. 


2.0  Objectives.  The  objective  of  this  task  is  to  identify 
significant  programs,  program  elements,  materials,  data  and 
concepts  in  environmental  matters  relevant  to  PBEC’s  goals 
and  objectives.  Community,  national  and  international  are- 
nas were  sampled  for  environmental  activities  manifested  in 
major  cultural  dynamics.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
education  in  all  its  dimensions. 


3.0  Method 


3.1  General.  PBEC's  definition  of  "environment" 
includes  not  only  the  conventional  biophysical  aspects  but 
encompasses  man  manifested  as  culture,  art,  architecture, 
science  and  technology,  education,  finance,  industry,  labor, 
government,  law  and  the  like.  To  survey  all  these  universes 
for  programs  and  program  elements,  data,  materials,  and 
concepts  relevant  to  PBEC's  larger  objectives  requires  criti- 
cal selectivity.  Accordingly,  the  survey  methods  were 
deliberately  constrained  by  the  concept  of  "significance;" 
that  is,  each  survey  developed  evaluative  criteria  designed 
to  identify  only  those  concepts,  ideas  and  objects  judged 

to  be  valuable  in  one  or  more  parameters.  Criteria  varied 
but  usually  included  aspects  of:  goal-orientation;  synop- 

tic character;  innovative  content;  effectiveness  (c.g., 
operationally  real,  cost-effective  and  accountable);  and 
adaptabili ty/transf erabi li ty . 

3.2  Specific.  The  "cognizant  expert"  approach  was 
used.  Professionals  of  recognized  skill  and  experience 
in  one  or  more  of  the  survey  categories  were  employed. 

Their  personal  contact  with  other  individual  experts,  their 
awareness  of  repositories  of  knowledge,  of  institutions  and 
the  literature  allowed  a directed  and  yet  comprehensive 
survey  effort.  The  position  papers  produced  by  the  cognizant 
experts  identified  significant  programs  and  program  elements 
(curricula,  books/workbooks,  audio-visual  materials,  kits, 
graphics,  displays,  plans,  both  real  and  conceptual,  models, 
etc.).  These  experts  also  identified  repositories  of  infor- 
mation (as  people;  as  compendia  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  research;  as  libraries  and  files,  etc.).  The  sub- 
stance of  their  reports  are  summarized  in  the  sections 
followi ng. 
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4 . 0  Accomplishments 

4.1  Education  Survey 

4.1.1  Introduction..  Environmental  Education  has 
now  become  a major  national  concern.  New  legislation  has 
spurred  interest,  and  many  are  hoping  to  use  the  environ- 
ment as  a vehicle  for  needed  educational  reform. 

Definitions  of  the  field  vary,  but  all  agree  that 
good  environmental  education  involves  considering  the  total 
complex  of  the  involvement  of  man  with  man  and  man  with 
nature  and  technology.  The  aim  is  a greater  harmony  of  man 
with  his  world,  seen  as  a whole  --  a "spaceship. 11 

Many  believe  that  only  a "self-actualized"  child 
will  be  able  to  make  the  decisions  necessary  to  save  our 
world.  Therefore  there  is  much  pressure  toward  "open  education" 
in  which  the  child  discovers  things  with  the  teacher,  who 
helps  to  set  goals  and  give  background  for  appropriate  choices 
of  alternatives  for  action. 

A usual  concomitant  of  this  style  is  "field  work," 
that  is:  direct  involvement  with  the  world  around  you,  be  it 

considering  spatial  relationships  in  the  classroom,  the 
ecology  of  the  schoolyard  or  the  improvement  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  larger  community  nearby. 

This  kind  of  direct  dealing  with  actual  problems 
requires  interdisciplinary  approaches. 

There  are  not  many  programs  which  encompass  all 
these  ideals,  and  many  programs  labeled  environmental  are  in 
fact  pedestrian.  But  there  are  interesting  trends  and 
examples  arising  from  different  sources  (1,5).* 

One  major  new  trend  concerns  schools  that  are 
oriented  around  their  neighborhood  — that  use  the  city  for 
learning.  At  the  high  school  level,  Parkway  in  Philadelphia 
and  Metro  in  Chicago  are  examples.  The  BEEP  project  at 
Boise  Elementary  School  in  Portland,  Oregon  is  another.  These 
projects  have  programs  in  the  city,  taught  at  various  civic 
institutions,  and  a coordinating  discussion  program  in  the 
school  (5,8). 


* See  Bibliography,  attached,  for  references  cited. 
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This  total  restructuring  of  the  school  around  its 
environment  and  around  environmental  concerns  is  also 
an  intriguing  trend,  at  college  level,  exemplified  by 
the  College  of  the  Atlantic,  Hampshire  College,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  and  a few  others. 

The  ''University  without  Walls,"  while  not  quite  so 
overtly  labeled  environmental  in  its  basic  approach,  is 
in  fact  very  much  oriented  in  this  direction  (4). 

Higher  education  also  exhibits  a strong  trend 
toward  interdisciplinary  centers,  a form  of  organization 
which  is  not  seen  at  school  level. 

At  school  one  observes  programs  which  try  to  "infuse" 
the  curriculum  is  all  aspects  and  thus  arrive  at  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  despite  school  organization.  For 
instance,  the  National  Park  Service,  National  Environmental 
Education  Development  (NEED)  program,  with  an  integrative 
focus  in  field  experience,  has  concepts  and  materials  which 
can  be  used  in  all  subject  areas  to  deepen  the  direct  environ- 
mental awareness  gained  from  outside  trips. 

The  environmental  motivation  in  restructuring 
schools  or  infusing  the  total  curriculum  represents 
the  desire  for  interdisciplinary  direct  contact  with 
the  environment. 

But  in  other  programs  the  driving  force  has  come 
from  some  special  disciplinary  approach  which  then 
fans  out  into  other  areas.  Among  interesting  projects 
of  this  nature  are  some  started  by  architects  and  planners 
with  the  aim  of  teaching  how  to  plan  a city,  taking  into 
account  technological,  natural  and  human  needs  in  a total 
matrix  (2,5,7).  Buckminster  Fuller’s  "World  Game"  and 
"GEE"  in  Philadelphia  and  others  are  stimulating  (7) . 

We  live  in  a changing  world,  a world  where  we 
must  try  to  have  the  future  not  only  less  polluted,  but 
more  humane  and  beautiful  than  the  past.  Education  is 
not  perfect  --  it  reflects  fallible  mortals  too  well  -- 
but  some  of  our  best  hopes  seem  to  be  gradually  coming 
into  being  through  environmental  education.  It  is  the 
creative  signs  of  openness,  disciplined  self-direction, 
and  ability  to  deal  directly,  knowledgeably  and  wholly 
with  our  world  that  we  hope  to  nurture  through  our  own 
programs  and  materials  which  will  utilize  and  publi- 
cize the  best  ideas  from  some  of  the  existing  projects 
referenced  in  the  paragraphs  below. 
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4*1.2  Primary  and  Secondary.  This  summarizes 
PBEC's  education  survey  of  significant  environmentally 
relevant  programs  for  children,  primary  and  secondary. 

The  exhaustive  and  as  yet  unpublished  report  from  the 
Office  of  Education  (some  1,300* pages)  by  George  Lowe 
and  others,  provides  the  basic  set  in  this  field  (12). 

To  augment  this,  PBEC  conducted  a survey  of  the  various 
organizations  and  institutions  that  have  been  involved 
in  what  is  entitled  "environmental  education."  Charles 
Roth  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  who  has  served 
as  a consultant  to  the  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Education,  O.E. , assisted  by  Richard  Cohen,  prepared  a 
report  identifying  the  organizations  and  individual  experts 
in  the  environment  field  and  their  educational  programs  (5). 
In  addition  to  those  labeled  "environment11  some  of  the 
community  groups  such  as  Girl  Scouts  and  others  have  been 
contacted,  and  also  some  of  the  professional  associations. 

4.1.3  Science  and  Technology.  Environmental 
education  in  science  and  technology  has  been  touched  on 
in  some  of  the  primary  and  secondary  work  above.  A PBEC 
staff  paper  describing  some  of  the  chief  programs  in 
the  field  was  prepared  (3) . This  discusses  the  BSCS  and 
some  of  the  other  organizations  that  have  been  most  deeply 
involved  in  science/environmental  education.  Most  of 

the  materials  referenced  therein  are  in-house  at  PBEC 
and  the  location  of  others  is  known. 

A PREC  representative  has  visited  the  ERIC 
Center  at  Ohio  State  University,  which  covers  many  thousands 
of  science  programs.  ERIC  has  many  of  them  already  cate- 
gorized and  evaluated  for  environmental  significance. 

Several  hundred  still  need  to  be  analyzed.  These  programs 
are  interdisciplinary,  but  since  the  OSU/ERIC  Center 
emphasizes  science  and  mathematics  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  content  emphasis  will  be  somewhat  biased. 

Excellent  understanding  of  individual  state  programs  was 
also  gained  from  this  visit.  The  ERIC  findings  are 
summarized  in  (1) . 

4.1.4  Arts-Architecture-Humanities . A staff 
paper  describes  significant  environmentally-related 
work  in  the  arts  field  and,  in  addition,  Mrs.  Gloria 
Weissberg,  an  interior  designer  find  teacher,  prepared 

a consultant  paper  on  arts  and  architectural  design  (7) . 

Mrs.  Weissberg  talked  with  the  important  professional 
associations  in  the  field  to  determine  their  activities. 

Her  paper  is  a general  survey  of  their  activities  and 
has  identified  particular  programs  (AIP,  AIA,  AAM)  that 
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are  of  interest  to  us.  The  paper  also  surveys  the  films 
that  relate  to  these  programs. 

Peter  Robinson,  another  consultant  who  is  both 
an  artist  and  an  educator,  has  talked  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  certain  other  groups  in  the 
area  of  the  arts.  His  survey  describes  significant  programs 
through  these  sources  (9). 

The  arts  are  represented  through  aesthetics  of 
the  environment  but  also  through  a growing  concern  for 
sensitizing  people  to  their  own  and  others  feelings  in 
relation  to  the  world  about  them.  And  of  course  it  is 
through  the  arts  and  humanities  that  man  often  best  ex- 
presses his  future  dreams.  These  concepts  are  amplified 
upon  in  the  staff  and  consultant  papers  sketched  above. 

4.1.5  Social  Science.  A staff  paper  on  environ- 
mental education  (8)  has  been  prepared,  presenting  a 
rationale  for  social  science  environment  programs.  The 
paper  provides  a listing  of  around  30  significant  courses 
that  are  relative  to  this  field,  indicating  their  general 
substance  and  where  they  can  be  found.  Most  of  the 
materials  referenced  herein  are  already  on  hand  in  PBEC's 
Information  Sys tern. 

4.1.6  Higher  Education.  A staff  paper  (4) 
describes  the  important  new  work  in  this  field.  There 
are  in  the  PBEC  Information  System  a number  of  individual 
programs  in  colleges  and  universities  relating  to  the 
environment.  We  also  have  in  our  files  a number  of 
reports  which  summarize  activity  and/or  policy  in  the  higher 
education  area.  We  note  here  four.  "The  Universities 

and  Environmental  Quality:  Commitment  to  Problem-Focused 

Education11  (10)  . This  is  a well-regarded  statement  of 
the  need  for  interdisciplinary  programs  emphasizing 
graduate  level  but  is  also  pertinent  to  undergraduate 
education. 


Another  valuable  conference  report,  "Undergraduate 
Education  in  Environmental  Studies ,M  was  published  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Center,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
Spring  of  1970.  This  conference  actually  took  place  in 
November  of  1969.  It  includes  some  excellent  working 
papers,  both  on  giving  case  studies  for  environmental 
projects  and  giving  some  of  the  past  history  and  rationale 
for  them. 
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A third  important  report  on  "Urban  Universities: 
Rhetoric,  Reality  and  Conflict,"  done  for  the  Office  of 
Education  by  the  Organization  for  Social  and  Technical 
Innovation  (OSTI) , was  published  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  1970.  While  this  report  is  labeled  "Urban 
Universities,"  in  fact,  much  of  the  discussion  is  relevant 
to  problems  of  universities  and  the  environment. 

The  fourth  is  also  well-known:  "Environmental 

Science  Centers  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education:  A 
Survey"  (11) . The  Library  of  Congress  sent  out  question- 
naires to  some  1,300  institutions,  got  replies  from  500, 
and  did  a qualitative  analysis  of  about  121  centers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  was  some  science  component 
in  all  these  centers. 

Other  higher  education  reports  of  value  include 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  ( AIA)  Report  on 
Education  identifying  programs  on  the  urban  and  archi- 
tectural programs. 

The  AAAS  meetings  December,  1969,  notably  those 
those  chaired  by  Professor  Dean  Everett  of  Hampshire  College, 
reflect  a great  deal  of  university  student  thinking  about 
environmental  studies . In  addition,  one  of  the  PBEC 
staff  members  worked  with  a student  group  on  environmental 
studies  programs  last  year. 


4.2  International  Environmental  Priorities  and  Policies. 
A PBEC  staff  paper  (13)  summarizes  international  environ- 
mental education.  Another  staff  paper  reviews  priorities 
in  the  international  field  (14).  Both  staff  papers  were 
prepared  by  professionals  with  extensive  international 
background . 

Ruben  S.  Brown,  assistant  to  Dr.  Carroll  L.  Wilson 
at  Sloan  School  of  Management  at  M.I.T.,  has  prepared  a 
consultant  report  for  us  on  some  of  the  environmental 
priorities,  educational  activities  and  resource  people  in 
the  international  field  (6) . 
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Dr.  Thomas  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  a consultant  to  the  Anderson 
Foundation,  has  supplied  a report  on  national  priorities 
and  is  reporting  specifically  on  some  current  international 
conferences.  He  indicates  the  issues  that  are  considered 
important  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  film  and  TV  might 
be  of  use  in  communicating  these  issues  (15). 

John  Milton,  Deputy  Director,  International  Programs 
Division,  The  Conservation  Foundation,  has  served  as  a 
consultant  for  PBEC  and  has  provided  reports  on  activities 
in  the  international  area.  In  particular,  we  have  case 
study  material  from  the  Conference  on  the  Ecological  Aspects 
of  International  Development,  with  which  he  was  deeply 
involved . 

We  also  have  materials  on  the  U.N.  '72  conference  in 
our  files. 

The  data  from  the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  (IUCN) , an  organization  of 
private  and  governmental  groups  with  non-governmental  status 
at  the  U.N. , (particularly  close  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO) , The  United  Nations  Development  Program 
(UNDP)  and  UNESCO,)  is  readily  available  to  PBEC  since  several 
staff  members  and  consultants  have  close  connections  with  ICUN. 

Environmental  policy  nationally  and  internationally 
has  been  touched  upon  by  staff  papers  (6,  13,  14).  The 
most  definitive  statements  now  available  are  a Federal 
and  a university  report  (lb,  17).  The  latter rs  recommenda- 
tions in  fact  infer  the  establishment  of  certain  national 
postures  relative  to  national  and  international  environ- 
mental concerns . 

4.3  Teacher  Training:  In  the  area  of  teacher  training 

a member  of  the  staff,  Madison  E.  Judson,  has  had  extensive 
training  in  the  area  of  teacher  training  and  has  been  a 
reader  of  proposals  for  2PDA,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

He  has  in  his  files  and  at  his  command  a wide  range  of 
activities  in  the  teacher  training  field,  giving  PBEC 
control  of  the  state-of-the-art. 

PBEC  also  has  as  a consultant  James  L.  Aldrich,  for- 
merly Vice-President,  Education  Development  Center,  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  and  now  in  charge  of  education  for  the  Conser- 
vation Foundation,  who  has  similarly  been  involved,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  with  both  U.S.  and  overseas 
teacher  training  programs  and  has  extensive  knowledge  of 
work  in  this  field. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  educational  projects 
surveyed  in  reports  above  are  in  fact  teacher-training 
programs  as  well  as  curriculum  development  projects. 


4,4  Films 

4.4.1  Purpose.  This  report  describes  a survey  of 
significant,  environmentally  pertinent  films,  8 and  16mm 
films  as  well  as  television  material  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  16mm  film  for  general  distribution.  The  report 
provides  the  substance  of  one  of  the  four  reports  required 
by  the  PBEC  grant.  The  evaluation  of  environmental  films 
supplements  the  resources  of  the  PBEC  Program  Development 
Group  and  is  prerequisite  to  establishing  a film  information 
service . 

4.4,2.  Objectives.  The  objective  was  to  survey  8 
and  16mm  films  which  dealt  with  the  environment  in 
order  to  obtain  the  following  information: 

a.  Establish  the  subject  parameters  of  the  avail- 
able films. 

b.  Specify  outstanding  films  in  each  subject  area 
according  to  predefined  objective  and  subjective 
criteria,  including  reflection  of  target  audi- 
ence characterization. 

c.  Establish  ability  to  obtain  quickly  films  PBEC 
does  not  own. 

4.4.3  Methods.  To  obtain  the  above  information, 

films  were  surveyed  by  source  as  follows : major  distributors; 

Federal  and  state  governments;  industry  and  labor  unions; 
environment  and  interest  groups;  commercial  and  public  tele- 
vision; film  festivals;  film  repositories  (such  as  museums, 
libraries,  or  university  audio-visual  centers);  and  inter- 
national organizations  and  foreign  countries.  We  recognize 
the  high  probability  of  duplication  with  A/V  program  elements 
in  the  other  areas  of  the  survey  task;  accordingly,  careful 
cross-correlation  is  exercised. 

4.4.4  Accomplishments 

a.  A survey  of  450  environmental  films  has  been 
completed  and  the  data  has  been  collated  and 
analyzed  (19)  , Expert  sources  (The  American 
Film  Institute,  filmmakers,  private  consultants) 
have  been  utilized  to  assure  maximum  survey 
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coverage  coupled  with  rigorous  selection  for 
quality.  Most  of  the  films  surveyed  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  environmental  crisis, 
the  scope  is  limited,  cognitive  load  is  light 
or  inappropriate,  affective  tone  tends  to  be 
didactic,  and  use  of  film  as  a medium  is 
frequently  uninspired.  However,  some  of  the 
films  tailored  for  a specific  target  audience 
very  effectively  accomplish  specific  object- 
ives. Don  Widner's  film  "Slow  Guillotine," 
produced  for  KNBC-TV  in  Los  Angeles,  presents 
urban  air  pollution  problems  in  terms  of 
enforcement  of  the  California  law  limiting 
auto  exhaust  emissions.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  sensitizing  films  on  urban  ecology  pro- 
duced by  Ealing  primarily  for  in-school  use 
are  excellent. 

b.  Over  100  pertinent  source  lists  and  catalogs 
of  all  major  distributors  and  producers  of 
environmental  films  and  bibliographies  developed 
by  other  valid  surveys  are  being  placed  in  an 
information  system  which  will  permit  retrieval 
of  information  on  approximately  800  films  by 
source,  title,  and  subject.  The  information 
obtained  has  been  organized  in  a system  which 
can  respond  to  internal  and  external  requests 
for  particularly  outstanding  films  on  aspects 
of  the  environmental  crisis.  The  film  infor- 
mation component  can  also  provide  data  on  how 
to  obtain  a given  film  quickly.  Information  is 
accessible  by  subject,  by  film  title,  and  by 
source . 

4.5  Public  and  Commercial  Broadcasting 


4.5.1  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
describe  environmental  programming  by  television  and  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  report  sup- 
ports PBEC's  program  development  effort  by  providing  a 
quality  base  line  comprised  of  the  best  and  most  ambitious 
programs  on  the  environment  to  date,  as  well  as  indicating 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  programming  and  out- 
lining program  resources  which  are  being  utilized.  In 
addition,  the  report  will  aid  in  the  creation  of  a tape  and 
film  library  by  providing  programming  information  useful  in 
itself,  and  useful  as  a locator  of  significant  videotapes 
and  television  films. 
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4.5.2.  Objectives 

4. 5. 2.1.  The  primary  objective  during  Phase  I 
has  been  to  survey  commercial  and  public  broadcasting  for 
data  on  environmental  programming  broadcast  during  the  last 
twelve  months  and  for  data  on  programs  planned  for  future 
broadcasts.  The  data  includes: 

a.  Program  description.  Subject  matter,  program  ob- 
jectives, program  type,  length,  color  or  black/white, 
station  or  network  affiliation. 

b.  Program  evaluation.  Audience  impact,  reviewers' 
response,  indication  of  technical  and  aesthetic  levels 
when  possible. 

c.  Program  plans  for  future.  Available  ideas,  scripts, 
etc . 


d.  Program  resources  utilized  by  public  television. 
Identification  of  significant  resources,  such  as 
community  organizations,  government  information,  in- 
dustrial handouts,  etc.,  used  to  develop  and  support 
program  concepts. 

4. 5. 2. 2.  The  secondary  objective  during  Phase  I 
is  to  establish  a mechanism(s)  which  will  provide  PBEC  with 
a continuing  flow  of  environmental  programming  information 
from  public  broadcasting  stations. 

4.5.3.  Approach.  To  obtain  the  information  described 
above,  surveys  were  to  be  done  of  environmental  programming 
broadcast  within  the  last  twelve  months  and  programming 
planned  for  the  future  by  commercial  television  and  radio 
networks  and  stations  and  national  program  sources,  and 
international  television  and  radio  programming,  i.e.,  pro- 
gramming done  in  foreign  countries. 

PBEC  was  assisted  in  this  effort  by  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  (20,  21) . Relationships  were 
established  with  organizations  which  have  compiled  infor- 
mation on  public  broadcasting  pertinent  to  the  PBEC- 
sponsored  environmental  programming  survey,  and  understandings 
regarding  mutual  support  and  information  exchange  were  to  be 
established.  (See  4. 5. 4. 2) 
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4.5.4.  Accomplishments . 


4. 5. 4.1.  Surveys  of  television  and  radio  programming 
on  the  environment  have  been  completed  and  the  collation  and 
analysis  of  data  elicited  by  the  surveys  is  complete. 

4. 5. 4. 1.1.  Public  television  and  radio  stations  (20). 
The  survey  of  television  stations  and  42  radio  stations  was 
accomplished  by  the  completion  of  the  following  tasks: 

a.  Collection  of  information  preliminary  to  survey 

and  design  of  a survey  instrument. 

b.  Initial  contact  with  the  television  and  radio 

stations  by  TWX  or  telegram. 

c.  Survey  by  telephone  using  the  questionnaire 

des igned. 

d.  Collation  of  data  elicited  by  survey. 

4. 5. 4. 1.2.  Regional  and  national  program  sources  for 
public  television  and  radio.  Survey  was  completed  by  tele- 
phone contact  with  the  National  Educational  Network  and  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  utilizing  the  basic  question- 
naire developed  for  the  station  survey  (22) . Regional 
network  programming  is  produced  by  local  stations  and, 
therefore,  is  included  in  the  local  programming  survey. 

4. 5. 4. 1.3.  Commercial  television  and  radio  stations. 
Letter  and  survey  questions  have  been  drafted.  550  tele- 
vision and  2,150  radio  stations  have  received  survey 
questionnaires  (21) . Responses  have  been  collated  in 
tabular  form. 


4. 5. 4. 1.4.  Commercial  television  and  radio  networks. 
Contact  has  been  established  with  the  major  sources  of 
national  television  and  radio  programming  and  with  the 
Television  Information  Office,  information  arm  of  the 
commercial  broadcasting  trade  association,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  Survey  of  these  sources  has 
been  completed  and  the  data  elicited  have  been  collated  (21) . 

4. 5. 4. 1.5.  international  television  and  radio. 

Survey  of  available  information  sources  on  environmental 
programming  broadcast  by  international  television  and  radio 
stations  is  complete  (23) . Information  obtained  by  the 
survey  has  been  supplemented  by  PBEC  obtained  data.  The 
data  have  been  collated. 
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4.  5. 4.2.  Relationships  have  been  established  with  NAEB 
and  CPB  , organizations  that  regularly  gather  various  types 
of  information  on  public  television  and  radio  programming. 

NAEB  has  proposed  a method  by  which  the  NAEB  could  serve  as 
an  information  clearinghouse  for  PBEC  on  environmental 
programming  information  at  the  station  level  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  PBEC  and  CPB  have  established  mechanisms  for 
sharing  programming  information.  Information  is  also  avail- 
able from  the  PBS  affiliate  pool  of  data  on  nationally  dis- 
tributed programs  broadcast  by  local  stations.  Contact  has 
been  made  with  Dr.  Richard  Heffner,  a communications  professor 
at  Rutgers  University,  who  is  beginning  a detailed  analysis 
of  both  overt  and  covert  environmental  messages  transmitted 
by  public  and  commercial  television.  His  analysis  of  covert 
messages  will  include  attitudes  toward  the  environment  sug- 
gested by  nonenvironmental  programming  such  as  "Hee  Haw11  or 
"Julia . " 


4.6  Other  Programs  and  Materials 

4.6.1.  Purpose.  This  section  reports  a survey  of 
certain  activities  related  to  the  environment  being  carried 
out  by  selected  organizations.  This  report  summarizes  the 
substance  and  methodology  of  the  study,  discusses  in  detail 
the  programs  and  materials  of  the  organizations  reviewed, 
and  provides  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  future 
investigation  of  programs  and  materials.  This  effort  was 
conducted  with  the  (contracted)  aid  of  International  Re- 
search and  Technology,  Inc.  For  details  of  the  purpose, 
objective,  method  and  accomplishment,  see  their  report  (18) 
and  the  supporting  materials. 

4.6.2.  Objectives.  The  primary  objective  of  this 
effort  was  to  survey  and  critically  review  those  significant 
programs  and  prepared  materials  of  organizations  not  formally 
associated  with  either  the  broad  environmental  efforts  of 
traditional  conservationist  public  information  programs  or 
conventional  broadcast  or  educational  programming.  These 
"other"  organizations  included  private  corporations,  both 
profit  and  nonprofit?  trade  and  industrial  associations? 
professional  and  occupational  associations,  and  labor  unions. 
Some  university  based  programs  and  some  government  programs 
were  also  included.  The  programs  which  were  reviewed  in- 
volved research,  development  and  engineering  efforts; 
community  oriented  educational  programs;  organizational  staff 
training  programs?  public  relations  and  advertising  materials, 
and  community  action  programs.  The  materials  were  princi- 
pally reports,  films,  and  brochures. 
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The  secondary  objective  was  to  recommend  a program  for 
continuing  identification  and  technical  assessment  of 
activities  being  undertaken  and  materials  being  prepared  by 
such  organizations  as  those  reviewed  in  this  report,  which 
will  be  relevant  to  PBECrs  operations* 

4.6.3.  Methods.  The  first  task  of  the  project  was  to 
prepare  classification  schemes  which  would  provide  the  frame- 
work for,  first,  an  objective  analysis  of  the  content  and 
form  of  various  environmental  programs;  second,  the  categori- 
zation of  the  many  organizations  involved  in  environmental 
programs;  and  third,  the  development  of  a check  list  of 
activities  and  materials  to  identify  or  acquire. 

The  first  classification  scheme  prepared  was  a 
morphological  outline  identifying,  in  a systematic  fashion, 
all  possible  program  characteristics.  These  characteristics 
include:  program  type,  status  and  purpose?  geographical 

scale;  type  of  human  activity  to  which  program  is  relevant; 
effects  upon  environment;  affected  regions?  pollutants  re- 
moved, and  program  emphasis.  Information  on  each  program 
identified  was  recorded  and  evaluated  within  this  classifica- 
tion scheme. 

The  second  classification  scheme  prepared  was  a detailed 
analysis  of  organizations  involved  in  environmental  issues. 

The  first  category,  Private,  For-Profit  Organizations,  was 
initially  designed  around  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion codes.  The  remaining  categories  provided  classification 
for  all  other  organizations. 

Working  from  this  initial  classification,  we  then 
developed  a less  detailed,  somewhat  more  aggregated  categori- 
zation scheme  for  listing  organizations.  The  major  categories 
were:  Industry  and  Commerce,  broken  down  to  petroleum, 

petrochemical,  chemical,  detergent,  paper  and  container, 
heavy  industry,  banking  and  financial,  food  processing, 
railroads,  and  mining;  Trade  and  Industrial  Associations; 
Professional  and  Occupational  Associations;  Labor  Unions, 
Private,  Non-Profit  Organizations;  Universities;  Government; 
and  Miscellaneous  Organizations. 

*,e  first  identified  and  classified  those  organizations 
that  we  knew  were  involved  in  environmental  affairs,  such  as 
the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council.  Each  of 
these  groups  provided  the  names  of,  and  where  necessary, 
introductions  to,  other  groups  active  in  environmental 
affairs . 
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Other  organizations  were  identified  through  a literature 
review  of  trade  and  scientific  journals;  news  items,  feature 
stories  and  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  magazines;  and 
directories  such  as  the  *1970  Conservation  Directory.* 

Over  500  organizations  were  identified,  and  over  300 
telephone  calls  made.  Materials  from  over  150  organizations 
were  obtained  and  evaluated.  Approximately  80  organizations 
were  visited,  and  key  executives  interviewed. 

The  information  received  from  these  interviews  and  the 
materials  obtained  were  subjected  to  four  criteria  which 
were  developed  for  selecting  Msignif icant n programs: 

(1)  Organizational  commitment  --  Is  there,  in  effect,  a 
corporate  goal  which  deals  with  improving  the  environment?; 

(2)  Innovation  --  Are  programs  innovative,  or  are  they 
merely  continuations  of  efforts  which  have  caused  today's 
degraded  environment?;  (3)  Willingness  to  operate  in  context 
with  other  programs  and  organizations  — Are  organizations 
willing  to  take  a synoptic  view?;  and  (4)  Effectiveness  — 

Are  the  efforts  truly  goal-oriented,  or  merely  a way  to 
disguise  the  problem? 

As  programs  and  materials  were  identified,  they  were 
checked  against  these  criteria,  and  an  evaluation  prepared. 
Future  use  of  these  criteria,  as  modified  by  PBEC,  would 
assist  in  a systematic  evaluation  of  information  on  programs 
pertaining  to  the  environment. 

4.6.4.  Accomplishments.  General  observations.  A 
variety  of  programs  and  materials  exist  or  are  being  prepared 
which  are  directed  towards  meeting  an  organization's  per- 
ceived responsibility  to  environmental  affairs.  The  most 
appropriate  general  comment  to  make  concerning  the  signi- 
ficance or  effectiveness  of  environmental  programs  is  that 
each  program  must  be  evaluated  separately  to  first,  determine 
the  validity  of  its  claims  and  second,  identify  its  place 
in  the  organization's  policy  and  management  processes. 

Industry  and  Commerce.  The  programs  of  industry  and 
commerce  are  profit-oriented,  pQrtaining  to  company  image, 
market  penetration,  and  production  costs.  Most  of  the  re- 
search, development  and  engineering  efforts  are  oriented  to 
meeting  government-established  standards.  Even  in  the  sev- 
eral cases  identified  of  corporations  taking  aggressive  leader- 
ship in  the  setting  of  rigid  and  enforced  standards,  there 
is  always  a related  concern  with  the  way  government  agencies 
will  set  future  standards,  monitor  the  environment,  and  en- 
force regulations.  In  profitable  industries,  there  appears 
to  be  the  least  trouble  in  building  new  pollution-free 
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facilities  as  the  newest  technology  can  be  incorporated 
into  their  design.  Reducing  pollution  of  older  facilities 
is  a more  serious  problem,  and  one  that  was  not  discussed 
with  us  unless  it  was  to  refer  to  the  successful  installa- 
tion of  pollution  abatement  equipment. 

There  is  widespread  concern  with  the  setting  and  en- 
forcement of  environmental  standards  by  government  agencies. 

It  is  generally  understood  and  expected  that  standards  will 
be  set  and  enforced.  Most  corporations  are  apprehensive 
that  standards  will  be  ambiguous,  and  will  make  it  difficult 
to  design  new  plants  and  correct  old  ones.  They  are  con- 
cerned that  effluents  and  environmental  characteristics  will 
not  be  monitored  consistently  or  correctly,  resulting  in 
confusion  and  disagreement  over  the  level  of  environmental 
degradation;  and  that  regulations  and  penalties  will  not  be 
administered  equitably,  giving  both  national  and  international 
competition  an  advantage. 

A number  of  firms  are  beginning  to  examine  the  degrading 
effects  of  various  products  upon  the  environment  and  are 
either  defensive  of  their  own  product,  developing  a new 
product,  or  offering  replacements  for  another  industry's 
product . 

Key  components  of  corporate  environmental  programs 
are  educational  and  community  relations  efforts.  These 
include  advertising  campaigns,  taking  an  active  role  in 
community  issues,  developing  new  staff  and  manager  training 
efforts,  lobbying  in  response  to  legislative  programs, 
undertaking  environmental  reclamation  projects,  and  public 
relations . 

The  materials  associated  with  these  programs  vary, 
including  advertisement,  brochures,  booklets,  course  out- 
lines for  new  training  programs,  formal  testimony,  films, 
speeches,  new  systems,  and  research  studies.  A large  portion 
of  these  materials  is  not  prepared  for  the  public,  but  for 
corporate  or  industrial  representatives.  Only  recently  has 
industry  and  commerce  made  efforts  to  develop  programs  iden- 
tifying, on  a broad  scale,  their  environmentally-related 
activities . 

Trade  and  Industrial  Associations.  Trade  and  indus- 
trial associations  generally  represent  the  lowest  common 
denominators  of  the  values  and  interests  of  their  members. 
Individual  members  are  often  more  willing  to  address 
realistically  the  issues  of  pollution  and  environmental 
degradation,  and  to  develop  positive  responses,  than  the 
associations  which  represent  them.  Trade  associations  are, 
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for  the  most  part,  taking  the  defensive  and  shielding  their 
members  from  inquiry.,  even  where  members  have  acknowledged 
their  responsibility  for  certain  problems. 

Professional  and  occupational  organizations  have  been 
able  to  quickly  relate  their  professional  and  occupational 
interests  to  environmental  affairs.  To  some  degree,  these 
are  self-serving  efforts,  particularly  in  trying  to  convey 
the  message  that  a professional  or  occupational  group's 
skills  are  essential,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  resolving 
pollution  problems.  Most  of  the  programs  are  oriented 
towards  public  or  member  education. 

Labor  Unions.  Labor  unions  are  beginning  to  use  en- 
vironrnental  Issues  as  part  of  their  bargaining  position, 
dealing  with  both  plant  hazards  and  the  environment  of  the 
community  or  region.  Union  leaders  are  making  efforts  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  setting  of  national  policy  re- 
garding environmental  affairs.  A valuable  aspect  of  union 
activity  is  acquainting  the  skilled  and  unskilled  member 
with  environmental  affairs. 

Non-Profit  Organizations.  The  specialized  non-profit 
organizations  we  investigated  represent,  generally,  a well- 
defined  range  of  interests  which  are  not  threatening  to  or 
competitive  with  others.  The  programs  of  non-profits 
include  research,  education,  and  community  action. 

Universities . The  special  university  programs  we 
investigated  have  a strong  local  orientation  and  are 
principally  adult  education  and  coittnunity  action  oriented. 

The  programs  represented  are  quite  innovative  and  appear 
to  be  accomplishing  results  thought  by  many  to  be  impossible. 

Government . Special  governmental  programs  are  wide- 
ranging,  and  include  research,  demonstration,  and  education. 
Some  interesting  programs  are  underway  within  agencies  not 
normally  associated  with  pollution  abatement. 

Of  the  several  hundred  organizations  reviewed,  industry 
and  commerce  are  the  most  difficult  to  assess.  This  is  due 
both  to  the  inherent  complexity  of  market  forces  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  sheer  number  of  entities  involved. 

Our  review  of  the  various  programs  of  each  organization 
has  revealed  a number  of  very  significant  programs  which  we 
believe  have  public  broadcast  potential,  can  be  used  as 
models  for  public  broadcast,  or  can  be  used  by  public  broad- 
casters as  another  means  to  reach  specific  groups. 
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General  Discussion.  All  organizations  contacted  claim 
to  have  made  some  "commitment"  to  environmental  affairs. 

Based  upon  our  understanding  of  current  practices  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  group  would  disavow  a commit- 
ment to  environmental  affairs.  These  commitments,  as  seen 
in  present  or  planned  programs,  can  be,  as  suggested  in  the 
report,  placed  in  one  of  the  following  six  categories: 

(1)  objective  and  effective,  with  a synoptic  approach; 

(2)  conservative,  but  willing  to  operate  within  enforced 
government  regulations;  (3)  attempts  to  divert  or  absorb 
groups  actively  involved  in  environmental  affairs;  (4)  publi- 
cations of  less  important  environmental  issues  to  distract 
attention  from  environmentally  harmful  activities;  (5)  fail- 
ures to  recognize  or  understand  environmental  issues?  and 

(6)  actions  to  avoid  environmental  issues  or  make  misleading 
statements  about  them. 

We  conclude,  however,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
information  concerning  or  promulgated  by  these  and  similar 
organizations  that  has  a high  public  broadcast  potential. 

The  use  of  this  information  in  public  broadcasting  can  con- 
veniently be  classified  into  the  following  categories: 

a.  Broadcasting  material  already  prepared:  films, 

recordings,  or  television  tapes,  either  because  they 
provide  basic  information  on  a pollution  problem  or 
because  they  show  examples  of  effective  action.  The 
former  exist  among  both  the  materials  prepared  by 
private  corporations  and  government  aaencies.  In  the 
latter  category,  the  most  provocative  materials  are 
probably  those  showing  the  instances  in  which  private 
groups  or  individuals  have  taken  actions  that  have 
already  resulted  in  changes  for  the  better. 

b.  Filming  or  recordinn  current  pollution  abatement 
efforts.  This  would  require  identifying  examples  such 
as  an  industrial  plant  which  has  installed  a successful 
waste  recovery  anu  disposal  system,  a city  with  an 
effective  rodent  control  program,  or  a power  plant 
which  controls  all  effluents;  obtaining  permission  to 
produce  such  a film  or  tape;  and  producing  the  program. 

c.  A closely  related  category  would  be  filmino  or 
recording  the  replacement  of  oporatiors  which  formerly 
degraded  the  environment  with  new,  different,  processes 
that  do  not.  Recycling  water  systems,  or  high  perfor- 
mance municipal  was te  incinerator-power  plants  would 

be  examples. 
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d.  Showing  the  activities  and  problems  of  people  in 
government  agencies,  corporations,  groups  or  as  indivi- 
duals, associated  with  promoting  constructive  change. 

This  might  range  from  corporate  staff  and  plant  manager 
training  programs  to  community-action  programs  and 
lobbying  efforts,  to  show  how  environmental  affairs  both 
as  economic  and  political  issues  are  now  affecting  the 
development  of  laws  and  commerce.  This  category  should 
alsc  include  the  problems  of  paying  the  cost  of  improvement, 
the  reasons  why  these  costs  make  some  pollution  abatement 
decisions  difficult,  and  why  some  of  these  are  misunder- 
stood. 

e.  Predicting  the  future  consequences  of  trends  which 
affect  the  environment.  These  trends  include;  economic 
and  population  growth,  energy  requirements,  industrial 
activity,  uses  of  new  technology,  national  and  inter- 
national developments,  and  urban-rural  development 
patterns . 

5.0  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

5.1  Conclusions.  VJe  conclude  that: 

a.  The  survey  task  has  revealed  valuable  and  signi- 
ficant programs,  program  elements,  materials  and  other 
information  relative  to  the  environment  which  will  prove 
vital  during  PBEC's  operations  phase. 

b.  Environmental  Education  has  numerous  examples  of 
excellent  programs  at  all  levels  but  not  a large  per- 
centage of  all  the  programs  available  are  good.  Trends 
are  encouraging. 

c.  Lower  primary  environmental  education  programs  are 
not  as  strong  as  higher  primary  and  high  school  pro- 
grams. Higher  education  programs  are  largely  disci- 
plinary in  nature. 

d.  Among  non-educat ional  environmental  interests, 
some  work  by  industry  (especially)  and  to  a lesser 
degree  by  other  resources,  is  excellent.  The  majority 
is  not  substantial  or  significant  however. 

e.  Internationally,  environmental  education  is  generally 
related  to  biological  sciences  and  outdoor  recreation. 
However,  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  interdisciplinary 
environmental  education  approaches  in  Europe  as  well  as 

in  the  developing  countries.  Presently,  there  are  several 
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significant  examples  of  excellent  environmental  edu- 
cation programs  which  may  be  useful  to  public  instruc- 
tional broadcasting  in  the  U.S. 

f.  Films.  Films  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety; 
most  are  not  good.  Those  that  are  tend  to  be  highly 
specific  in  area  or  discipline,  carry  either  a high 
affective  or  cognitive  load  but  rarely  motivate  to  action. 

g.  Commercial  & Public  Broadcast.  Programs  on  TV  and 
radio  from  both  commercial  and  public  sources  can  be 
generally  categorized  as  are  the  films  above.  Usually, 
however,  public  broadcast  material  is  less  expensive, 
of  better  aesthetic  quality  with  a higher  cognitive 
load,  more  postivj,  affectively,  and  more  action  and 
community  oriented . 

5. 2 Recommendations 

a.  We  recommend  that  the  surveys  initiated  in  Phase  I 
be  continued  during  Phase  II  at  a level  necessary  to 
maintain  PBEC  cognizance  of  the  state-of-the-art. 

b.  We  recommend  that  this  work  be  done  as  part  of 

the  Information  System  operation  defined  in  Appendix  II. 
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II.  INFORMATION  SERVICES 


1 . 0 Purpose 

This  report  summarizes  PBECrs  objectives,  methods 
and  accomplishments  in  planning  and  developing  an  informa- 
tion system.*  It  also  sets  forth  recommendations  for  action 
for  Phase  II  operations. 

2 . 0 Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  task  are  to: 

a.  Analyze  and  plan  an  information  system  respon- 
sive to  PBEC  goals  and  objectives , including 
establishment  of  interfaces  with  internal  and 
external  users. 

b.  Conduct  research  to  identify  significant 
repositories  of  environmentally  pertinent 
information. 

c.  Begin  development  of  an  appropriate  PBEC 
Reference  Library . 

d.  Support  PBEC  staff  members  with  information 
services  during  the  prosecution  of  Phase  I. 

3 . 0 Methods 

The  Center  used  information  from  outside  sources, 
in  addition  to  staff  expertise,  to  define  the  specific  ob- 
jectives of  the  PBEC  Information  System,  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  PBEC  staff. 

The  survey  of  sources  of  environmental  information 
was  conducted  by  personal  visit,  letter  and  telephone  con- 
versations with  acknowledged  experts  in  the  field  and 
"consumers"  of  such  information. 

* This  report  satisfies  the  requirements  of  "B . Film  and 
Reference  Library"  of  IV,  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach, 
pg.  10  of  OE  Grant,  and  "Film  and  Reference  Libraries"  of 
Tasks  and  Products,  pg.  24  of  OE  Grant.  It  is  also  in 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  "A.  Surveys" 
of  IV,  Scope  and  Method  of  Approach,  pg.  10  of  OE  Grant. 
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Library  acquisitions  were  made  conventionally 
according  to  staff  needs  and  the  guidelines  written  into 
the  Phase  I proposal. 

4 . 0  Accomplishments 

4.1  Analysis,  Planning  and  System  Design 

The  analysis  quickly  established  the.  basic 
configuration  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  remainder  of  the 
effort  was  spent  considering:  system  goals  and  objectives; 

system  process;  system  resources?  control  and  feedback  and, 
of  great  importance,  interfaces  with  other  Pr>EC  operational 
subsystems.  Alternative  approaches  were  developed  and 
iterated.  Currently  the  system  configuration  is  as  shown 
in  Figure  2.  Figure  3 shows  the  information  system  as  it 
will  be  developed  and  operated  in  Phase  II.  Note  especially 
Figure  2 the  designation  of  the  PBEC  Communication  Service. 
This  operational  element  provides  responsive  information 
interfaces  with  external  and  internal  information  users, 
and  is  the  only  external  user  specified  at  the  interface  in 
Figure  3. 


4.2  Repository  Research 

The  survey  of  environmental  information  sources 
established  that  while  there  is  no  one  central  source  of 
such  information  at  the  present  time,  there  are  thousands 
of  sources  of  pertinent  information  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  (For  details,  see  Exhibit  16  to  this  report.) 

PBEC  is  fortunate  to  be  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  which 
has  the  largest  number  of  information  sources  in  the  country 
--  the  Library  of  Congress,  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  trade  associations,  national  organiza- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Many  of  these  collections  are  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  research  purposes  and  inter-library 
loan  and  will  be  invaluable  to  PBEC  as  back-up  sources  to 
its  own  collection  of  information. 

4.3  Development  of  PBEC  Reference  Library 

In  the  early  part  of  Phase  I the  main  emphasis 
on  acquisition  of  library  materials  was  on  staff  needs  — 
those  materials  required  by  staff  members  in  assisting  them  to 
expedite  the  tasks  called  for  in  the  planning  stage.  During 
the  second  part  of  Phase  I a concerted  effort  was  made  to 
select  and  acquire  a wide  range  of  additional  materials  for 
the  library.  (For  details,  see  Exhibit  17D  to  this  report.) 
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FIG.  1 

INFORMATION  SYSTEM  CONFIGURATION 
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FIG.  2 

CURRENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  CONFIGURATION 


FIG.  3 

INFORMATION  SYSTEM  IN  OPERATION  (OETAIL) 
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At  the  end  of  Phase  I PBEC  has  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  a comprehensive  library  collection  on  the  environment 
with  smaller  collections  on  education  and  communications , and 
knowledge  of  available  and  developing  resources  (Exhibits  17B 
and  17C) . 

5.0  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


5.1  Conclusions 

A good  information  system  is  a vital  part  of 
the  PBEC  operation  in  Phase  II.  PBEC  staff  need  to  be  in- 
formed and  current  on  all  areas  of  environmental  concern, 
on  the  latest  communications  techniques  and  on  new  trends 
and  developments  in  education. 

By  creating  and  maintaining  a good  information 
system,  PBEC  can  provide  a much  needed  service  to  external 
users,  primarily  those  in  the  public  broadcasting  industry, 
while  it  is  providing  the  necessary  information  to  PBEC 
staff  and  production  personnel  involved  in  PBEC  programming. 
This  is  both  cost-beneficial  and  cost-effective  and  contri- 
butes to  PBEC 1 s role  in  environmental  education. 

5 . 2 Recommendations 

a)  In  Figure  3 two  forms  of  information  collec- 

tion are  identified  --  EDP  storage  and  retrieval  and  the 
PBEC  library.  We  recommend  that  during  Phase  II  a computer 
program  be  developed  and  implemented  with  the  assistance  of 
programming  experts  and  the  Corporation's  EDP  personnel.  A 
computer  would  be  the  most  practical  and  effective  means  of 
handling  much  of  the  information  we  have  collected  and  will 
continue  to  collect.  Types  of  information  stored  will  in- 
clude: community  action  groups  and  their  activities;  en- 

vironmental education  programs,  (kindergarten  through  adult); 
public  broadcasting  programs  and  films  from  other  sources; 
target  audience  characteristics  and  impact  data;  activities 
of  industry  and  the  scientific  community,  etc.  The  program 
should  be  devised  and  a terminal  installed  by  July  1,  1971. 
This  EDP  capability  will  be  needed  for  other  PBEC  operations, 
e.g.,  Management  Control  and  Internal  Evaluation  described 
elsewhere  in  this  Final  Report. 

b)  To  make  the  information  system  operational 

as  soon  as  possible,  additional  staff  members  should  be  hired 
immediately  to  catalog,  file  and  index  the  large  number  of 
publications  and  other  materials  already  acquired.  One  of 
these  additional  employees  should  have  EDP  experience  to 
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assist  in  the  storing  and  retrieval  of  computer ized 
information . 


c)  An  "on  call"  contract,  or  contracts, 
should  be  let  to  organizations  that  can  undertake  an  in- 
tense research  project  on  surveys,  if  and  when  required, 

d)  Information  obtained  from  the  surveys 
should  be  updated  and  augmented  by  PB EC  research  staff  with 
the  assistance  of  a contract  organization,  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  if  considered 
necessary . 

e)  The  PBEC  library  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded.  The  acquisition  budget  should  be  substantial  in 
Phase  II. 

f)  Allowance  in  the  budget  should  be  made  for 
possible  additional  staff,  as  the  Phase  II  workload  in- 
creases. This  would  be  relative  to  the  nurber  of  requests 
for  information  and  research  from  external  users  and  the 
volume  of  research  generated  by  production  personnel. 

g)  Film  Library.  The  Phase  I proposal  required 
the  establishment  of  a public  and  commercial  film  library. 
During  the  planning  stage  when  information  was  obtained  on 
past  programs  and  many  were  viewed,  it  became  apparent  that 
actual  possession  of  these  films  and  tapes  was  not  necessary. 
Films  and  tapes  are  very  costly  ($300  - $450  for  an  hour- 
long  program)  and  can  be  rented  for  a considerably  more 
modest  fee,  or  borrowed  gratis  in  some  cases.  PBEC  should 
know  of  the  best  films  and  tapes  available,  where  they  can 
be  located,  their  subject  matter  and  quality.  We  have  a 
large  collection  of  film  catalogs  which  will  be  updated  and 
supplemented.  A cross-reference  card  catalog  will  be  devel- 
oped which  can  ultimately  be  transferred  to  magnetic  tape 
and  stored  in  the  computer* 
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Exhibit  16 


Survey  of  Environmental/Ecological  Information  Sources 


Purpose 


In  Phase  I of  its  planning  stage,  PBEC  conducted  a 
survey  of  environmental/ecological  data  and  information 
sources*  The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  twofold: 

1.  To  identify  reliable  sources  of  information 
which  PBEC  can  use  for  its  own  purposes. 

2.  To  assist  PBEC  in  the  establishment  of  para- 
meters for  its  own  information  center. 

Approach 

In  conducting  the  survey,  PBEC  was  in  touch  by  tele- 
phone, letter  and  personal  visit  with  many  people  involved 
in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  environmental/ 
ecological  information  and  others  who,  because  of  their 
professional  or  personal  interests,  seek  such  information. 
Among  those  contacted  were: 

1.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Kissman,  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
the  Study  of  Environmental  Quality  Information 
Programs  (SEQUIP)  in  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  Mr.  John  Price,  National  Referral  Center  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Library  of  Congress. 

3*  Dr.  Francis  Kertesz,  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, Tennessee. 

4.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Carpenter,  Environmental  Policy 
Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress . 


5.  Mr.  Stan  Degler,  Editor,  Environment  Reporter, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Mr.  Frank  Potter,  Environmental  Clearinghouse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  Mrs.  Hazel  Henderson,  Director,  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities  and  Founder  and  Trustee,  Citizens1 
for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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8. 


Conservation  Foundation. 


9.  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Information. 

Many  directories  and  other  publications  were  con- 
sulted (see  Exhibit  17A)  and  the  Environmental  Data  Bank 
hearings  were  covered  (see  below) . 

Findings 

"There  is  no  present  system  for  bringing  together, 
analyzing,  collating,  digesting,  interpreting  and  dissemi- 
nating existing  information  on  the  environment.  There  is 
accordingly  no  reliable  way  of  ascertaining  what  aspects 
of  man-environment  relationships  are  unresearched  or  hither- 
to unidentified." 

This  quote  from  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
hearings  of  1969  accurately  sums  up  the  situation  --  there 
is  no  central  source  of  comprehensive  information  on  the 
envTFonment.  Those  people  with  whom  we  talked  or  corres- 
ponded confirmed  this  statement. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  taken  steps  to 
remedy  this  gap.  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
established  by  PL  91-190  (the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969)  was  given  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  The  Council  has  contracted  with  Mitre  Corporation 
of  McLean,  Va . to  make  a study  on  the  development  of  indi- 
cators, or  indices,  of  environmental  quality  and  the 
necessary  supporting  data  systems.  It  is  also  to  formulate 
an  information  system  design  to  include  measurements,  data 
management  and  analysis.  A final  report  to  the  Council  is 
due  by  the  end  of  December. 

Two  other  related  Government  studies  are  now  under- 
way : 


1.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology's  SEQCJIP 
Committee  is  reviewing  government  environmental  pollution 
information  programs  and  will  make  recommendations  in  late 
November  on  existing  programs  and  new  programs  they  consi- 
der necessary. 

2.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  adapting  the  methods  used  in  assessing  the 


Gross  National  Product  to  a comparable  set  of  indicators 
and  an  index  for  the  environment. 

Congressman  John  Dingell  (D.  Mich.)  and  others,  con- 
cerned by  the  lack  of  a central  source  of  information,  intro- 
duced a bill  this  May  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Environmental  Data  Bank  to  serve  as  the  central 
natior ~ l depository  of  all  information,  knowledge,  and  data 
relating  to  the  environment.  The  information  to  be  made 
available  free,  on  request,  to  the  Congress  and  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Private  organizations  and  individuals  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a fee. 

Hearings  were  held  in  June.  All  government  repre- 
sentatives testifying  agreed  to  the  concept  but  felt  that 
a national  data  bank  would  prove  too  costly,  unmanageable, 
involve  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  conflict  with 
the  responsibilities  CEQ  had  already  been  given.  Those 
government  officials  testifying  suggested  that  an  environ- 
mental data  system,  linking  all  existing  sources,  would  be 
more  feasible. 

Several  private  individuals  also  testified.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  these  individuals  thought  a central  bank  was 
essential  while  others  preferred  the  idea  of  an  intercon- 
nected system. 

September  23,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  reported  out  an  amended  bill  to 
provide  for  a National  Environmental  Data  System  by  con- 
necting and  upgrading  existing  data  banks.  PBEC,  as  a 
Federal  Government  grantee,  would  have  access  to  informa- 
tion in  this  system  (Sec.  304  - (a)  - (1)). 

It  is  hoped  that  the  bill  will  pass  both  Houses  this 
session. 

The  survey  established  that  while  there  is  at  present 
no  central  source  of  environmental/ecolo jical  information, 
there  is  a plethora  of  information  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  especially  in  the  areas  of  science  and  technology. 

The  many  directories  PBEC  has  already  acquired  iden- 
tify thousands  of  sources  --  some  very  specialized,  some 
more  generalized  --  where  needed  information  can  be  located. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  this  report  to  list  all  existing 
sources  (70  within  the  Federal  Government  alone) . 
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Exhibit  17B  gives  examples  of  these  sources  thought  to  be  of 
greatest  value  to  PBEC.  Exhibit  17C  gives  examples  of  new 
facilities  which  will,  when  fully  operational,  provide  more 
comprehensive  environmental/ecological  information  in  one 
location.  This  attachment  also  lists  some  proposed  new 
organizations  which  have  been  suggested  in  recent  months  in 
an  attempt  to  remedy  the  present  uncoordinated  effort  of 
information  collection  and  dissemination. 
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Exhibit  17A 


Directories  and  Other  Publications  Listing  Sources  of 
ScientiFicT  and  Other  Environmental  Information. 


1)  Information  Resources  in  the  United  States. 
National  Referral  Center  for  Science  and  Technology, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

a)  Physical  Science,  Biological  Sciences, 
Engineering,  1965  (being  revised,  1970). 

b)  Social  Sciences,  1965 

c)  Water,  1966 

d)  Federal  Government,  1967 

e)  General  Toxicology,  1969 

2)  Directory  of  Special  Libraries  and  Information 
Centers.  Detroit,  Gale  Research  Co.  Second  ed. , 1968 

3)  Research  Centers  Directory.  Detroit,  Gale  Re- 
search Co.  Third  ed . , 1968. 

4)  Information  Activities  of  Major  International 
Organizations.  Directorate  for  Scientific  Affairs. 
O.E.C.D.,  Paris,  Second  ed. , undated  (First  ed. , 1965) 

5)  Directory  of  Environmental  Pollution  Information 
and  Data  Programs.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Environmental  Quality  Information  Programs  (SEQUIP)  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Office  of  Science  and  Technol 
ogy , Executive  Office  of  the  President,  July  1970 
(first  draft) * 

6)  A Resource  Guide  on  Pollution  Control.  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Second  ed . , June  1970. 

7)  Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  Volume  I.  National 
Organizations  of  the  U.S.,  Detroit,  Gale  Research  Co., 
Sixth  ed. , 1970. 

8)  Directory  of  Organizations  Concerned  with  Environ- 
mental Research.  State  University  College  at  Fredonia 
N.Y.  January  1970. 
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9}  International  Environmental  Monitoring  Programs*. 
Robert  Citron,  Smithsonian  Institution  for  Short-lived 
Phenomena,  Boston,  August  1970. 

10)  Library  and  Reference  Facilities  in  the  Area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Seventh  ed.,  1966. 

11)  The  World  of  Learning,  1969-1970.  Europa  Publica- 
tions, London,  1970. 

12)  Conservation  Director.  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1970 

13)  National  Institute  of  Ecology:  An  Enquiry,  Volume  II 

Ecological  Society  of  America  and  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
Co.,  New  London,  Conn.,  July  1970. 

14)  Subject  Collections.  New  York,  R.R.  Bowker  Co. 

Third  ed. , 1967. 


Exhibit  17B 


Examples  of  Information  Sources  Most  Useful  to  Pi^EC 


Science  and  Technology  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 

Maintains  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  u.S. 
collection  (all  fields  and  all  languages)  of  books,  peri- 
odicals and  technical  reports  in  Science  and  Technology. 

Provides  both  general  and  specialized  bibliographic  and 
reference  service,  publishes  directories  and  bibliographies 
in  many  areas  of  science  and  technology  including  numerous 
subjects  concerned  with  or  relating  to  environmental  quality. 

National  Referral  Center  for  Sciences  and  Technology, 

Library  of  Congress".  ~ 

The  "information  desk"  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
community*  The  Center  refers  people  seeking  information  to 
the  organizations  or  individuals  best  equipped  to  provide 
the  required  information.  It  has  listings  of  professional 
societies,  university  research  bureaus  and  institutes,  Fed- 
eral and  state  agencies,  industrial  laboratories,  museum 
specimen  collections,  testing  stations  and  individual  ex- 
perts as  well  as  more  traditional  sources  of  information 
and  documents  centers,  and  abstracting  and  index  services. 

(Of  prime  importance  to  PBEC  as  a means  of  locating  the 
appropriate  information  sources.) 

National  Technical  Information  Service,  Department  of  Commerce, 
(formerly  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  & Technical  Info.) 

Purpose 

To  provide  a focal  point  of  contact  in  the  Federal 
Government  through  which  the  results  of  government-sponsored 
research  in  science  and  technology  are  made  available  to  in- 
dustry, coimerce,  and  the  general  public. 

Holdings : approximately  750,000  government-sponsored 

technical  reports*  Bibliographic  information  can  be  re- 
trieved from  the  Clearinghouse  computer  and  copies  of  hold- 
ings can  be  purchased  in  microfilm  or  book  form.  (One  of 
the  principal  sources  available  to  PBEC  in  locating  scienti- 
fic and  technical  information.) 

Science  Information  Exchange  - Smithsonian  Institution. 

Purpose 

To  facilitate  effective  planning  and  management  of 
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research  activities  supported  by  U.S.  agencies  and 
institutions.  SIE  receives,  organizes  and  disseminates 
information  on  research  in  progress  to  avoid  duplic ition 
of  effort  and  to  inform  other  scientists  about  current 
research.  Details  and  sources  of  past  research  also  kept 
but  not  the  results  of  such  research* 

Subscribers  to  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs1  Environ- 
ment Reporter  will  soon  be  allowed  access  to  this  informa- 
tion too.  (PBEC  is  a subscriber.) 

World  Data  Center,  National  Research  Council* 


One  of  three  World  Data  Centers  established  to  make 
available  data  collected  during  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year  (1957-58)  and  to  update  that  data.  Conducts  inter- 
national exchange  of  data  and  publications  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions. 

Nine  U.S. -located  subcenters  collect  and  disseminate 
data  in  the  areas  of:  seismology,  gravimetry,  terrestrial 

coordinates;  glaciology;  oceanography;  meteorology;  geomag- 
netism; ionospheric  physics,  aurora  and  airglow;  cosmic  rays; 
solar  activity;  rocket  and  satellite  studies. 

Environmental  Science  Services  Administration. 


Part  of  the  new  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  created  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  4 of  1970. 

Purpose 

The  mission  of  ESSA  is  to  describe,  understand,  and 
predict  the  state  of  the  oceans,  the  state  of  the  lower 
and  upper  atmosphere,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth, 
in  order  to  further  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public, 
enhance  and  improve  the  nation's  economy,  and  assist  those 
Federal  departments  concerned  with  the  national  defense,  the 
exploration  of  outer  space,  and  the  management  of  natural 
resources ♦ 

One  of  its  subdivisions.  The  Environmental  Data  Ser- 
vice, acts  as  the  central  data  storage  facility  for  ESSA. 
Extensive  data  holdings  are  maintained  in  the  areas  of 
climatology;  meteorology;  hydrology;  aeronomy;  space,  geo- 
desy; seismology;  cartography;  oceanography  and  related 
environmental  sciences . 
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Center  for  Short-Lived  Phenomena,  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Purpose 


To  act  as  an  early  alert  system  and  clearinghouse  for 
the  reception,  storage,  and  dissemination  of  information 
relating  to  three  main  types  of  natural  events  which  cause 
environmental  changes  — Earth  Science  events,  As trophysical 
events  and  Biological  Science  events*  The  Center  investi- 
gates and  files  data  on  events  as  they  happen. 

Environmental  Patent  Priority  Program  Information,  Dept*  of 
Commerce* 


To  give  priority  in  the  examination  and  processing  of 
those  patents  claimed  by  their  inventors  to  improve  the  air, 
water  or  soil*  The  Office  of  Information  Services  is  publi- 
cizing this  program  to  inventors  and  the  public  and  provid- 
ing information  to  the  press,  the  public,  industry,  the 
patent  bar,  etc . 

National  Water  Data  System,  U*S*  Geological  Survey. 


To  develop  and  operate  a coordinated,  compatible  system 
through  which  all  water  data  acquired  in  the  United  States, 
both  by  Federal  and  non-Federal  organizations,  is  identified 
and  is  available  to  all  users.  The  identification  would  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  data  as  to  method  of  acquisition 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy*  No  single  data  bank  is  visual- 
ized, rather  a series  of  centers,  each  with  its  own  data 
base,  joined  together  through  an  indexing  mechanism  and  a 
communication  network. 

Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 

Part  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  No*  3 of  1970,  effective  Dec.  2. 


The  FWQA  System  for  Technical  Data  (STORET)  stores  in 
a central  computer,  water  quality  data  and  other  pollution 
control  data  related  to  the  location,  characteristics  and 
economics  of  waste  disposal  systems  and  to  pollution- 
caused  incidents  such  as  fish  kills  and  oil  spillage. 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Part  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  created 


Purpose 


Purpose 


Purpose 
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by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 of  1970,  effective  December  2. 
Purpose 

The  storage  and  retrieval  of  Air  Quality  Data  (SAROAD) 
maintains  and  operates  a national  air  quality  data  bank  to 
provide  summaries  and  other  data  to  contributing  agencies 
and  researches.  It  standardizes  codes  and  formats  for 
handling  air  quality  data. 

Solid  Waste  Information  Retrieval  (SWIRS) . 

Now  part  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  created 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 of  1970,  effective  December  2. 

Purpose 

To  organize  for  quick  retrieval  the  published  infor- 
mation concerning  current  research  and  technological  devel- 
opments in  the  solid  waste  management  field  throughout  the 
world.  Will  be  computerized  shortly. 

Transportation  Noise  Research  Information  Service,  Dept,  of 
Transportation . 


Purpose 

(a)  To  develop  and  operate  a storage  and  retrieval 
system  for  transportation  noise  research  information.  (b) 

To  provide  information  syntheses  for  topics  within  the 
poogram  scope.  (c)  To  advise  on  R&D  needs  and  goals  in  the 
area  of  transportation  noise  abatement. 

National  Oceanographic  Data  Center. 

Purpose 

To  collect,  process  and  disseminate  oceanographic  data 
(geological,  biological  and  physical  properties  of  sea  water). 
(The  oceanographic  arm  of  World  Data  Center  A - see  separate 
entry  above.) 

Food  & Drug  Administration,  Pesticide  Community  Studies. 
Purpose 

To  evaluate  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  human  health  by 
collecting  clinical  and  biochemical  information  and  analyzing 
it  statistically. 
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Exhibit  17C 


New  and  Proposed  Organizations  Concerned  with 
Collection  of  Environmental/Ecological  InformatTion 


Biogeochemical  Ecology  Information  Center,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  has  recently  estab- 
lished the  CenteF  with~a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Its  mission  is  to  develop  a computerized  en- 
vironmental information  system  to  provide  reliable  informa- 
tion to  scientists  and  others  conducting  research  in  or 
making  decisions  effecting  the  environment. 

National  Environmental  Foundation,  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  Foundation,  a private,  non-partisan,  non-profit 
organization  was  founded  in  June  this  year  to  collect, 
collate,  analyze  and  disseminate  information  on  the  state 
of  the  environment.  It  is  planning  a special  data  storage 
and  retrieval  system  for  this  purpose.  Accompanying  analy- 
sis, research  and  recommendations  are  planned  to  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public,  industry,  government 
agencies,  universities,  etc.  (A  very  ambitious  project.) 

Environment  Information  Services,  New  York. 

A coalition  of  conservation,  environmental  and  urban 
groups.  They  are  computerizing  information  on  group  acti- 
vities, locrl  problems,  examples  of  successful  solutions, 
possible  alternatives,  sources  of  information,  etc.  It  is 
a citizen  and  community-oriented  organization  and  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  information  bridge  between  groups  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  effective  action. 

(When  fully  operational  this  w; 11  b-i  of  great  value  to 
PBEC  in  identifying  community  group?  ; >r  jects.) 

Ecology  Forum,  New  York. 

A new  private,  non-profit  organization  created  this 
Spring  to  close  the  information  and  communication  "gaps" 
concerning  the  environment. 

The  Environment  Information  Center,  part  of  the  Forum, 
is  developing  a central  data  bank  to  gather,  analyze,  index 
and  abstract  scientific  and  non-scient i f ic  environmental 
information.  Their  indexing,  abstracting  and  information 
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retrieval  service  - ACCESS  - will  begin  December  1.  (PBEC 
has  subscribed  to  this  service  which  has  great  potential 
value  in  Phase  II.) 

National  Institute  of  Ecology. 

The  Ecological  Society  of  America,  with  a grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  is  developing  a detailed 
design  for  a new  national  organization.  Present  plans  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Ecology  call  for  four  main  func- 
tions in  the  areas  of  research,  policy  research,  data 
handling  and  communications.  The  data  handling  function 
would  include  data  storage  and  retrieval,  clearinghouse  and 
referral  services  and  data  standardization. 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions. 

A report  published  by  the  Council  in  late  1969  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a Scientific  Committee  on  the  Problems 
of  the  Environment  (SCOPE) . One  of  its  functions  would  be 
to  operate  an  International  Center  for  the  Environment. 
Another  function  of  this  proposed  center  would  be  the  collec- 
tion of  information  and  intelligence  on  the  environment  from 
all  sources. 
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Exhibit  17D 


Library  Materials  Collected  by  PBEC  by  the  End  of  Phase  I 


1.  A comprehensive  collection  of  reference  books. 

2.  Approximately  300  books  in  many  areas  of  environmental 
concern  by  experts  in  the  various  fields  and  a smaller 
collection  of  significant  books  on  education  and 
communications . 

3.  Approximately  150  subscriptions  to  national  and  inter- 
national periodicals,  newsletters,  etc.  in  the  same 
three  categories. 

4.  Subscriptions  to  approximately  a dozen  newspapers, 
national  and  regional,  to  be  clipped  and  filed. 

5.  Relevant  press  releases  and  publications  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  Federal  Government,  trade  and  other 
national  organizations,  labor  unions,  citizens  groups, 
learned  societies,  foundations,  industry,  etc. 

6.  Samples  of  environmental  education  aids  and  curriculum 
materials . 

7.  Information  on  organizations  and  individuals  concerned 
with  and  informed  about  the  environment. 

8.  Proceedings  of  pertinent  conferences,  both  national 
and  international. 

9.  Film  catalogs 

10 . Bibliographies 

11.  Miscellaneous  materials  - maps,  graphics,  slides,  film 
strips,  etc. 

12.  A 22-year-old  library  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
Directories,  Hearings,  etc.,  given  to  PBEC  by  a 
retiring  Member;  approximately  350  volumes. 
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ADVISORY  BODIES 
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Ill  - ADVISORY  BODIES 


Review 


The  Center  has  determined  the  value  of  two  advisory 
bodies,  has  defined  their  respective  roles,  has  appointed 
members,  and  has  begun  working  with  them.  Membership 
represents  highly  diverse  disciplines--each,  however,  with 
some  clear  relevance  to  the  multi-discipline  task  of  the 
Center  itself.  Contributions  at  initial  Council  sessions 
and  Workshops  have  been  valuable  and  were  taken  into  account 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  six-month  planning  period. 


Goals  and  Objectives 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Center  to  obtain  outside, 
independent  advice  on  both  policy  and  operational  and 
planning  levels.  Such  advice  is  not  only  desirable  in  the 
formative  and  early  operational  stages  of  the  Center's 
development?  it  is  required  in  the  public  interest, 
considering  the  potential  national  influence  of  the  Center 
in  a major  area  of  public  concern. 

The  Center  seeks  the  collective  advice  of  groups  of 
informed  and  committed  men  and  women,  in  addition  to 
individual  contributions.  Each  group  can  serve  both  as 
a disinterested  body,  free  to  offer  advice  independent  of 
any  prevailing  views  within  the  Center,  and  as  inter- 
mediaries with  the  general  public  and  particular  communi- 
ties of  interest.  They  will  bring  to  the  Center  expertise 
and  informed  opinion  and  will  take  away  to  others  ar.  aware- 
ness of  the  Center's  goals  and  capabilities. 


Policy  Issues 

Considering  the  close  and  vital  relationship  of  the 
Center  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  it  is 
important  to  take  note  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  National 
Organizations  of  the  Corporation  itself,  which  has  an 
Environment  Subcommittee.  Executives  of  the  Center  have  met 
with  that  subcommittee  membership  to  gain  insights  into 
the  role  of  advisory  groups,  and  have  determined  to  work 
with  the  Corporation's  subcommittee,  and  to  see  that  the 
Center's  advisory  activities  complement,  rather  than  con- 
flict with  or  ignore  the  Corporation's  existing  advisory 
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apparatus*  Indeed,  some  top  representatives  of  the  Cor- 
poration's advisory  group  of  organizations  are  membe  rs  of 
the  Center's  advisory  groups . A list  of  members  of  the 
CPB  Environment  Subcommittee,  and  a letter  sent  them  on 
October  29,  1970,  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  21. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Two  units  are  proposed,  an  Advisory  Council  and  a 
Planning  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Advisory^ Council  will  function  at  the  policy  level. 
It  consists  of  prominent  representatives  of  such  fields  as 
social  sciences,  environmental  sciences,  art,  broad- 
casting and  other  communications  media,  education,  industry 
and  national  service  organizations.  The  Council  wills 

--review  the  work  of  the  Center  at  critical  stages; 

--advise  on  broad  concepts  guiding  the  Center,  on 
priorities  for  use  of  the  Center's  resources  and 
on  means  to  achieve  the  Center's  goals; 

--assist  the  Executive  Director  in  relating  to 
financial  communities,  legislative  bodies  and 
other  private  and  public  entities. 

The  Council  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Director 
at  what  he  deems  to  be  critical  stages,  but  in  any  event 
no  less  than  semi-annually. 

The  Council  members  were  selected  on  criteria  of 
national  prominence,  a record  of  success  in  a given  area 
related  to  one  of  the  various  disciplines  inherent  in  the 
Center's  goals,  and  an  independent  commitment  to  environ- 
ment as  an  issue  of  high  national  priority.  Persons 
selected  were  invited  to  a meeting  held  October  2,  1970, 
in  Washington,  to  acquaint  prospective  members  with  the 
Center  and  its  staff.  An  account  of  that  first  meeting, 
including  an  agenda  and  a list  of  members  of  the  Council, 
will  be  found  in  Exhibit  18.  A subsequent  meeting  to  permit 
review  and  comment  on  this  Report  was  held  on  November  13. 

An  account  of  the  second  meeting  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  19. 

The  Planning  Advisory  Committee  will  function  at  the 
operations  and  planning  level.  Its membership  includes 
persons  of  proven  success  in  their  fields,  with  even  more 
variety  of  skills  than  those  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
Operating  in  either  the  committee-of-the-whole  or  in  sub- 
committees designated  to  correspond  to  particular  needs  of 
the  Center,  the  Planning  Advisory  Committee  wills 
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— assist  in  setting  operational  objectives; 

— bring  expertise  to  program  development; 

— advise  on  alternative  operational  plans; 

— help  determine  target  audiences; 

— provide  continuing  technical  and  informational 
liaison  with  others  in  Committee  members1  fields 
of  endeavor* 

The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Operations  and 
Planning  executive  in  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Director*  It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  meetings 
will  be  held  in  subcommittee* 

Committee  members  were  selected  initially  to  parti-* 
cipate  in  Workshops  held  in  Washington  one  on  September  10 
and  11  and  another  on  September  17  and  18  in  1970.  There 
were  different  participants  at  each  of  the  Workshops,  all 
people  successful  in  their  field,  and  their  suitability 
for  the  Planning  Advisory  Committee  was  soon  apparent. 
Several  became  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  many 
have  continued  to  work  with  the  Center  as  individuals  by 
correspondence,  telephone  or  personal  visit*  An  account 
of  the  Workshops,  with  agendas  and  lists  of  participants, 
will  be  found  in  Exhibit  20. 


Personnel,  Time  and  Budget 

Staff  preparation  for  Advisory  Council  meetings  will  be 
accomplished  by  existing  professional  staff  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Operations  and  Planning  executive.  Necessary 
correspondence  to  members  will  be  prepared  by  secretaries  in 
the  Office  of  the  Executive  Director  and  the  operations  and 
planning  executive.  One  professional  staff  member  in  the 
PBEC  Communications  Service  will  have  liaison  responsibili-* 
ties. 
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EXHIBIT  18 
Advisory  Council 
Account  of  First  Meeting, 
October  2,  1970 
and  Agenda 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N.W. 

SUITE  1050  ■ WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  20005 


TELEPHONE:  202/833-6850 


THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council,  charged 
under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  proposal 
"to  review  the  work  of  the  Center  at  critical  stages  in 
terms  of  concepts,  methodology  and  priorities,  and  construc- 
tively advise  thereon,"  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  , on 
October  2,  1970.  Eleven  members  participated?  three  others 
sent  representatives;  seven  were  unable  to  attend  the  first 
meeting,  but  asked  to  be  members  of  our  Council  and  said 
they  expected  to  attend  the  second  one  in  mid-November. 

After  an  informal  luncheon,  Wayne  Miller,  PBEC's 
Executive  Director,  outlined  the  overall  goals  and  proposed 
activities  of  the  Center.  The  aim  during  this  first 
meeting  was  to  acquaint  Council  members  as  fully  as  possible 
with  the  activities  and  philosophy  of  PBEC,  so  that  by  the 
second  meeting  in  mid-November,  members  would  be  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  "constructively  advise.'1  Staff 
members  made  five-minute  presentations  on  the  following 
subjects:  administration;  workshops  (held  on  September  11 

and  18);  research;  community  organizations;  action  programs; 
environmental  education  and  a communications  center. 
Sylvester  (Pat)  Weaver,  CPB  Distinguished  Fellow,  then  made 
a similar  presentation  on  proposed  television  program 
format.  Discussion  of  local  action  programs  and  TV  program 
format  evoked  sustained  response  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  debate  among  Council  members.  Portions  of  these  dis- 
cussions were  recorded  and  transcribed,  and  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Council  members  and  to  the  Center's 
staff . 

Both  in  the  recorded  and  informal  discussions,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Advisory  Council  members  were  deeply  con- 
cerned that  PBEC  succeed  in  its  mission,  and  communicated 
strong  support  for  the  effort.  In  doing  so,  it  came  close 
to  consensus,  if  not  unanimity  that: 

Information  presented  by  the  Center  must  be  as 
reliable  as  possible,  and  must  be  presented  with 
knowledge  that  today's  revelation  is  tomorrow's 
dangerous  myth? 

The  Center  must  make  room  for  as  many  perceptions 
of  the  environment  as  it  can; 

The  question  of  degree,  presentation  and  basis 
of  advocacy  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  policy 
question  of  the  Center,  and  will  remain  so  as 
long  as  the  Center  is  effective; 
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Alternatives  for  action  by  individuals  and  by 
organizations  must  be  presented  so  as  to  encourage 
constructive  involvement. 


The  second  meeting  was  held  on  November  33.  Prior  to 
the  meeting,  the  Center  sent  members  drafts  of  the  six- 
month  report  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  draft 
was  discussed  in  detail. 


Members  of  the  Council  include  the  following: 


Mrs.  Erma  Angevine 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Clifton 
Mr.  Norman  Cousins 
Mr.  William  G.  Harley 

Mr.  Robert  Hastings 

Mr.  Denis  Hayes 
Mrs.  Hazel  Henderson 

Mr.  John  B.  Hightower 


Executive  Director 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Washington,  D.C. 

Education  Coordinator 
Baltimore  Model  Cities  Program 
Baltimore , Maryland 

Editor 

Saturday  Review 
New  York,  New  York 

President 

National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters 
Washington,  D.C. 

President-Elect  AIA  President 
Smith,  Hinchman  & Grylls 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Environmental  Action,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Director 

Council  on  Economic  Priorities 
Advisor  on  Communications. 

N.Y.  State  Bar  Association 
Founder  and  Trustee 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  N.Y. 

Director 

Museum  of  Modern  Art 
New  York,  New  York 
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Dr.  Philip  L.  Johnson 

Executive  Director 
Envi ronment  Cente r 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens , Georgia 

Mr.  William  J.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 
National  Association  of 
Manuf acturers 
New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  Gyorgy  Kepes 

Director 

Center  for  Advanced  Visual 
Studies 
MIT 

Cambridge , Massachusetts 

Dr.  Mary  McLaughlin 

Commissioner  of  Health 
N.  Y.  Department  of  Health 
New  York,  New  York 

Mrs.  Olga  Madar 

Vice  President 
International  Programs 
Director 

Conservation  Resource  and 
Development 
United  Auto  Workers 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Dean  Thomas  F.  Malone 

Deputy  Foreign  Secretary 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Dean  of  Graduate  School 
Professor  of  Physics 
University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs , Connecticut 

Mr.  Gordon  Parks 

Photographer,  Author,  Filmmaker 
New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  Peter  Seeger 

Communicator  and  Captain  of  the 
Clearwater  Beacon 
New  York,  New  York 
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Mr.  David  Sive 


Partner 

Winer,  Neuberger  & Sive 
New  York,  New  York 


Dr.  Elvis  Stahr 


President 

National  Audubon  Society 
New  York,  New  York 


Professor  John  S.  Steinhart 


Associate  Director 
Marine  Studies  Center 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison , Wisconsin 


Mr.  Walter  Straley 


Vice  President 
Environrrental  Affairs 
American  Telephone  & Telegraph 
New  York,  New  York 


Mr.  Franklin  A.  Thomas 


President 

Bedford- St uyves ant  Res to rat  ion 
Corporation 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mr.  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt 


Architectural  Columnist 
Washington  Post 
Washington,  D.  C . 


Dr.  Gary  Winkel 


Editor 

Environment  & Behavior 

Based  at  New  York  City  University 


Dr.  Paul  Ylvisaker 


Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
& International  Affairs 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET , N.W. 
SUITE  1050  • WASHINGTON,  D. 


12:30  PM 
1:00  PM 


o 


20005 


TELEPHONE;  202/033-8850 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  MEETING 
MADISON  HOTEL-MT.  VERNON  ROOM 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

OCTOBER  2,  1970 

AGENDA 

Refreshments 

Lunch 


MEETING 

Remarks  by  Wayne  Miller,  Executive  Director 

PRESENTATIONS 

Administration: 

Thomas  Hart,  Deputy  Director 

Workshops : 

Martha  T.  Henderson 

Research: 

Bruce  Pince 

Community  Organizations: 

Allan  Kulakow 

Action  Programs: 

Bryce  Hamilton 

Environmental  Education : 

Madison  E.  Judson 

Communications  Center : 

Thomas  Schroth 

Program  Format: 

Pat  Weaver,  Distinguished  Fellov/,  CPB 
General  Discuss  Lon 


•*  '*;ri 
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EXHIBIT  19 
Advisory  Council, 
Account  Second  Meeting, 
November  13,  1970 
and  Agenda 
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THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  was  held 
n Washington,  D.C. , on  November  13,  1970.  This  meeting 
as  called  to  obtain  the  advice  of  members  on  a draft  of  the 
ublic  Broadcasting  Environment  Center’s  six-month  planning- 
base  report  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  a copy  of 
hich  had  been  sent  to  each  Council  member  in  advance.  Due 
a part  to  inclement  flying  weather,  only  seven  members  were 
ble  to  participate;  four  others  sent  representatives; 
any  of  those  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  indicated  they 
□uld  respond  by  telephone  or  letter  to  the  draft  of  the 
ix~month  Report. 

During  the  meeting,  advice  ranged  from  very  specific 
rging  that  a one  or  two-page  summary  of  the  entire  Final 
eport  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  report,  to  a 
uggestion  that  the  board  itself  make  a statement  of  aims 
or  inclusion  in  the  report,  stressing  the  need  for  presenta- 
ion  of  diverse  views  of  the  environment,  for  a consciousness 
f the  international  nature  of  environmental  problem-solving, 
or  a broad  interpretation  of  environmental  problems  and 
auses  to  include  poverty,  war  and  racism,  and  for  endorse- 
ent  of  President  Nixon's  call  for  "a  basic  reform  in  the 
ay  our  society  looks  at  problems  and  makes  decisions.*'  It 
as  agreed  that  a proposed  statement  be  circulated  among 
bsent  members  for  their  consideration.  {Proposed  statement 
ttached. ) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  meeting  was 
rticulation  of  the  plan,  developed  since  October  2,  to 
agin  almost  immediately  to  provide  financial  incentive  and 
schnical  support  for  local  broadcast-involvement  program- 
ing --  referred  to  in  the  report  as  the  *‘PBEC  System." 
verbal  description  of  both  the  system  and  the  deployment 
f manpower  to  hasten  development  of  the  system  was  offered 
y a PBEC  consultant  in  response  to  a Council  member's 
nquiry . 

That  description  drew  from  Council  members  statements 
f both  enthusiasm  at  the  concept  and  reservation  that  it 
as  not  more  clearly  stated  in  the  report;  PBEC  staff 
ambers  agreed  such  a description  should  be  included  near 
ae  beginning  of  the  report. 

Specific  advice  or  comment  offered  by  Council  members 
acluded  the  following: 
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— The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  calling  for 
close  scrutiny  of  government  activity  impact  on  environmental 
conditions,  should  be  a springboard  for  public  broadcast 
programming,  with  the  Center  alerting  local  broadcast 
stations  to  monitor  Federal  studies  or  "impact  Statements" 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  their  particular  communities 
(Malcolm  Baldwin,  representing  David  Sive) . 

--"I  assume  that  after  the  introduction  you  will  have 
a page  that  summarizes  the  whole  report  on  one  page  as 
well*  You  have  to  come  up  with  the  guts  of  the  proposal 
right  there  in  a page  or  two  pages  right  at  the  beginning/1 
(William  G.  Harley). 

— "This  kind  of  thing,  using  the  station  as  a nucleus 
for  environment  il  community  action  I think  is  an  absolutely 
first-rate  plan,  because  it  begins  to  provide  the  kind  of 
mechanism  that  will  allow  for  follow-through,  to  make 
something  happen,  so  that  the  broadcast  can  make  a dif- 
ference. But,  the  plan  does  not  come  through  In  this  draft 
of  the  Proposal,"  (William  G.  Harley). 

--The  increased  emphasis  on  local  station  development 
since  the  first  meeting  "is  in  no  way  reflected"  in  the 
report  (Fred  J*  Clifton). 

--Some  of  the  early  discussion  in  the  report  could 
be  reinforced  with  examples,  to  illustrate  what  the  report 
proposes,  without  committing  to  any  specific  example 
(Dr.  Philip  L.  Johnson)* 

In  addition  to  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Harley,  Clifton  and 
Johnson,  participants  included  Denis  Hayes?  Mrs.  Hazel 
Henderson?  Peter  Seeger,  who  introduced  the  suggested 
Council  statement  of  aims  referred  to  above?  Dr.  Gary 
Winkel ? James  Webster,  representing  Mrs.  Erma  Angevine; 

John  Yolton,  representing  Mrs.  Olga  Madar;  and  Miss  Carol 
Taylor,  representing  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr.  For  identification 
of  Council  members,  see  list  included  in  report  of  the 
October  2,  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Council  members  were 
shown  a film  presentation  and  information  booklet  prepared 
by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  The  film  and 
booklet,  produced  with  Corporation  rather  than  Office  of 
Education  funds,  will  be  presented  by  the  Corporation  to 
potential  funders  as  an  introduction  to  the  Environment 
Center  * 
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The  meeting  was  adjourned,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  final  report  as  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education 
would  be  shared  with  Council  members. 


November  16,  1970 

Statement  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Environment  Center,  to  be  issued  at  the  time  the  PDEC  Final 
Report  is  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

We  have  studied  the  plans  and  proposals  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Environment  Center  and  feel  that  it  cannot 
assert  too  forcefully  what  is  happening  to  our  environment, 
to  our  world  and  to  our  lives  in  the  future. 

We  believe  there  is  a necessity  to  reorient  our  priorities 
toward  life  and  away  from  death.  We  believe  there  has  got 
to  be  a world  without  poverty,  without  slums,  without  pollu- 
tion, without  racism,  without  war,  without  indifference  to 
what  is  best  for  mankind. 

We  believe  that  the  environmental  crisis  is  a world 
crisis  that  must  be  resolved  by  world  planning  and  world 
agi'eements  --  by  world  cooperation. 

We  agree  with  President  Nixon  when  he  says,  11  We  must  seek 
nothing  less  than  a basic  reform  in  the  way  our  society  looks 
at  problems  and  makes  decisions." 

In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  another  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  were  he  here  today,  would  call  for  another  freedom 
"Freedom  of  the  Screen." 

What  appears  on  those  powerful  media,  radio  and  television 
must  not  be  chosen  by  one  small  group  of  people,  but  must 
be  shared  by  everyone. 

Finally,  we  support  the  basic  goals  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Environment  Center  because  we  believe  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  immediately  to  reverse  the  deterioration 
to  our  planet.  Life  as  we  know  it  will  not  survive  another 
100  years  if  we  cannot  find  the  will  and  the  means  to  manage 
our  own  destiny. 
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1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  TELEPHONE:  202/833  8850 

SUITE  1050  • WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20005 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  MEETING 
MADISON  HOTEL  - EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER  #1 
NOVEMBER  13,  1970 


AGENDA 


12: 30  PM 
1:00  PM 


1:45  PM 


4:30  PM 
5:00  PM 


Refreshments 

Lunch 

MEETING 

Opening  Remarks  by  Wayne  Miller, 

Executive  Director 


Discussion 
Promotional  Film 
Refreshments 


Ill 

EXHIBIT  20 

Planning  Advisorv  Committee, 
Account  of  Two  Workshops  and 
Agendas  for  Each 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  TELEPHONE:  202/833-8850 

SUITE  1050  • WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20005 


PROFESSIONAL  WORKSHOPS 

Two  Workshops  were  held  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Environment  Center  in  September  of  1970,  one  on  the  10th  and 
11th,  and  the  other  on  the  17th  and  18th,  with  different 
outside  participants  at  each  Workshop, 

Both  Workshops  gathered  men  and  women  outstanding  in 
various  fields  of  endeavor,  to  discuss  research  and  operating 
challenges  and  how  they  met  them  in  their  own  work.  It  was 
a meeting  of  many  disciplines  sponsored  by  an  interdisci- 
plinary organization  dedicated  to  environmental  awareness, 
education  and  action.  It  was  a highly  useful  exploration  of 
what  the  future  could  bring  at  the  Center. 

There  were  a dozen  outside  participants  at  each  Work- 
shop, and  a smaller  number  of  professional  staff  from  the 
Center.  The  Workshops  provided  an  excellent  means  of 
involving  outsiders  and  making  them  insiders,  while  the 
Center1 s staff  gained  new  insights  into  the  tasks  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  perform.  Many  participants 
expressed  the  desire  to  work  with  the  Center  in  the  future 
as  members  of  a continuing  Planning  Advisory  Committee. 

Purpose 


The  Center  requested  a meeting  of  minds--but  not 
necessarily  a consensus  of  minds — on  the  very  basic  questions 
any  organization  in  the  communications  business  has  to  face 
in  its  initial  stages: 

. What  materials  or  formats  are  most  effective? 

. What  techniques  best  stimulate  thought  and  action? 

. What  audiences  are  to  be  served? 

. How  can  audiences  be  permitted  or  encouraged  to 
respond,  and  what  happens  when  they  do? 

. How  is  the  worth  of  the  communication  effort 
measured? 

Each  participant  in  each  Workshop  was  asked  to  respond 
out  of  his  own  experience,  whether  the  arts,  education, 
broadcasting,  community  action,  communications  or  basic 
research,  to  the  above  questions.  Although  the  Center  and 
many  of  the  participants  have  as  their  central  concern  the 
environment  and  what  to  do  about  it,  the  environment  was 
not  the  primary  subject.  However,  the  environment  was  very 
much  on  everyone's  mind,  even  as  speakers  responded  to  the 
basic  questions.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  first 
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Workshop,  which  had  on  the  agenda  an  additional  question, 
"What  changes  would  you  want  to  see  as  the  result  of  in- 
forming people  about  environmental  alternatives?'  The 
first  Workshop  was  broken  into  two  sub-groups,  with  dis- 
cussion leaders  chosen  from  the  outside  participants.  The 
second  Workshop  remained  as  one  unit,  with  a chairman  from 
the  Center,  Miss  Martha  Henderson.  Both  Workshops  were 
valuable,  and  for  essentially  the  same  reason;  ideas  were 
tested  against  ideas  in  full  view  of  key  staff  members  of 
the  Center.  The  many  possibilities  for  action,  and  the 
limitations,  too,  were  exposed  for  discussion  by  successful 
practitioners.  Final  choices  between  alternatives,  everyone 
realized,  must  be  made  by  the  Center  itself. 

September  10-11  Workshop 

The  first  Workshop  was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington.  The  participants  were  diverse  in  background, 
but  the  first  Workshop  was  weighted  more  than  bhe  second 
with  people  with  broad  experience  and  strong  views  on  the 
environment  and  what  to  do  about  it. 


Those  attending  included: 

J.  Carter  Brown  Director 

National  Gallery  of  Art 


Dr.  Lynton  Keith  Caldwell  Professor  of  Government 

Indiana  University 

Dr.  Ruth  Davis  Director, 

Bio-Medical  Communications 
National  Library  of  Medicine 

Donald  Fabun  Editor 

Kaiser  Aluminum  News 

Denis  Hayes  Director 

Environmental  Action,  Inc. 


Richard  D.  Heffner  Director 

Study  of  TV's  Environmental 
Messages 
Ford  Foundation 


Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
Director,  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth 
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Stephen  Hess 


John  P.  Milton 


Richard  Scammon 


David  Sive,  Esq. 


Dr.  Lee  M.  Talbot 


Deputy  Director 

International  Programs  Division 
The  Conservation  Foundation 

Director 

Elections  Research  Center 

Environmental  Action,  Inc. 

Lawyer 

Partner 

Weiner,  Neuberger  & Sive 

Senior  Scientist 
President^  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality 


Dr.  Benetta  B.  Washington  Associate  Director 

Women* s Program  and  Education 
Job  Corps 

Manpower  Administration 


Calvin  Watson  Director 

Television  Station  Projects 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Dinner  on  September  10  featured  as  a speaker  Denis 
Haves,  who  spoke  of  the  attitudes  of  youth  toward  the 
environment  and  the  forces  that  shape  the  environment  as 
seen  bv  a founder  of  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  head- 
quarters for  Earth  Day.  Stephen  Hess  responded  brieflv 
with  the  viewpoint  of  the  White  House  official  most 
specifically  charged  with  youth  affairs. 

The  next  morning,  Workshop  discussions  began.  Changes 
in  the  environment,  perceptions  of  the  environment  and 
attitudes  toward  the  environment  were  discussed  with  the 
most  enthusiasm  of  all.  Some  representative  views: 

Sive : America's  frontier  attitude  contrasts  with  that 
of  the  European;  in  the  U.S.,  community  Property  is  no 
one's  responsibility,  rather  than  everyone's. 

Heffner:  The  U.S.  may  be  losing  the  capacity  to 

believe  we  can  change  things.  The  hungry  and  disadvantaged 
do  not  care  about  environment. 
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Milton:  Island  residents  recognize  much  better  the 
limitations  of  population  growth  and  other  environmental 
factors. 

Brown:  The  American  concept  of  individuality  and 

hedonism  stands  in  the  way  of  joint  solutions  to  problems 
like  the  key  problem  that  there  is_  a limit  to  the  land  we 
have . 

Fabun : Many  decision-makers  in  the  business  world  are 
isolated  ITnd  blind  to  environmental  problems , rarely  take 
time  out  to  consider  the  implications  of  growth , like  one 
group  at  Kaiser  is  planning  to  do. 

Caldwell : Key  environment  action  problems  are 
identified : the  finite  aspect  of  the  world;  the  revolu- 

tionary implications  of  protecting  the  environment,  which  is 
"more  than  just  esthetics  and  cosmetics?"  and  the 
institutional  changes  required  by  such  steps  as  recycling. 

Such  discussion  helped  to  highlight  for  the  Center  the 
environment  education  challenge  to  be  faced  in  future  months 
That  was  not  to  say  the  other  questions  were  ignored  in  the 
first  Workshop.  In  fact,  there  were  good  individual  con- 
tributions and  reactions,  if  fewer  sustained  discussions  on 
them; 

Scammon:  Be  careful  not  to  advocate  in  programs. 

Brown:  Material  for  information  and  education  must  not 
be  dull,  should  be  in  a format  both  entertaining  and 
interesting.  Various  publications  may  be  required,  business 
centered  for  businessmen  and  the  like. 

Heffner : Cable  television  will  permit  reaching  target 
audiences. 

Talbot:  Be  positive;  negativism  will  turn  audiences 

off.  If  we  overstate,  they  will  lose  interest. 

Washington:  Reach  out  to  different  audiences  and  let 
them  know  you  are  talking  to  them  in  particular;  do  not 
force  a majority  view  on  anyone. 

Brown:  Offer  alternatives  to  present  behavior  and 

conditions,  based  on  past  experience  and  future  possibilit- 
ies; it  falls  short  of  advocacy,  but  still  can  lead  to  the 
Center's  goals. 
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Davis:  We  need  a wav  to  have  people  follow  up  after 
they  see  a program,  so  they  don't  feel  they  wasted  their 
time.  Education  must  be  based  on  fact,  not  emotion. 

The  summary  session  led  by  Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  Senior 
Scientist  on  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  contained  these  points  for  the  Center's  considera 
tion  and  guidance: 

We  need  research,  but  because  we  must  sometimes 
act  without  it,  feedback  from  our  efforts  is 
doubly  important,  to  fill  in  our  lacks  of 
knowledge . 

Figuring  the  costs  of  environmental  change  will 
provide  some  of  the  most  valuable  information 
for  the  public  to  act  upon. 

If  the  Center  can  advocate  in  the  most  aeneral 
terms--that  improvement  of  our  environment  is 
desirable,  for  example--the  best  wav  to  present 
specific  material  is  to  present  alternatives, 
to  offer  examples  that  mean  sorricthinq  to 
specific  audiences,  to  out  material  in  historical 
perspective  and  to  find  the  best  models  of 
programming,  such  as  Civilisation,  USIA  drama 
and  Sesame  Street,  to  emulate.  Dullness  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  audiences'  dreams 
and  hopes  must  be  taken  into  account. 

In  general,  said  Dr,  Talbot,  the  September  10-11 
Workshops  helped  to  define  the  dimensions  of  the  environ- 
mental problem.  Major  ouestions  and  directions  were  noted 
No  answers  were  provided  on  how  we  not  a handle  on  action, 
but  examples  of  content  and  techniques  of  commun ica t ion 
were  presented. 

The  first  Workshop  not  onlv  permitted  practical  and 
philosophical  discussion;  it  also  drew  some  thoughtful  and 
successful  people  into  participation  in  the  Center  in  its 
earliest  Stages.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  meetinq, 
participants  began  volunteering  suggestions  and  have  re- 
acted with  enthusiasm  to  the  Workshop  in  letters. 

September  17-13  Workshop 

Participants;  in  the  second  Workshop,  also  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  in  Washington,  were  all  interested  in  the 
environment,  but:  nany  had  overriding  concerns  in  other 
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fields,  such  as  education,  health,  poverty  and  race 
relations,  advertising  and  publishing.  They  included: 


Wallace  D.  Bowman 

Stewart  Brand 

Michael  Frome 
James  Karayn 
Byron  Kennard 


Assistant  Chief 
Environmental  Policy  Division 
Legislative  Reference  Service 
Library  of  Congress 

Editor 

Whole  Earth  Catalogue 
San  Francisco,  California 

Conservation  Editor 
Field  and  Stream 

NET  Bureau  Chief 
Washington 

Associate 

The  Conservation  Foundation 


Ann  Michaels 

Hanley  Norins 
Robert  Nunn 
Arthur  Pearl 
Vincent  Rogers 

Dr.  Eli  Rubenstein 


Consultant 

University  Research  Corporation 
Former  Director  of  Audio-Visual 
Programs 
0E0 

Vice  President 
Young  & Rubicam 

Environmental  Education 
National  Park  Service 

Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Oregon 

Professor  of  Education 
Department  of  Elementary 
Education 

University  of  Connecticut 

Assistant  Director 
Extramural  Programs  & Behavioral 
Sciences 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 


At  the  dinner  meeting  September  17,  Hanley  Norins  was 
the  featured  speaker,  making  a plea  for  individualized 
"deercasting, " as  opposed  to  "broadcasting,"  based  on  his 
experience  in  the  advertising  world.  Discussion  was 
livened  both  before  and  after  by  a strong  assertion  by 
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Michc.el  Frome  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  environment 
campaign  on  one  hand,  and  assertion  on  the  other  hand  by 
Wallace  Bowman  that  the  environmental  crisis  had  been 
recently  exaggerated. 

The  next  morning,  instructions  to  participants  were 
more  pointed  them  they  had  been  a week  earlier,  and  were 
issued  by  a chairman  from  within  the  Center,  Miss  Martha 
Henderson.  It  was  the  participants1  own  successful 
experiences  the  Center  was  trying  to  elicit,  she  stressed. 
As  a result,  there  were  some  intense  discussions  which 
accumulated  both  support  and  opposition  regarding  common 
research  and  operations  problems,  from  which  the  Center 
was  able  to  profit.  One  of  the  best  of  these  went  this 
way : 


Brand  said  that  with  his  Whole  Earth  Catalogue  he  did 
not  want^^to  make  changes,  but  to  help  others  who  want 
change  by  providing  an  evaluated  inventory  of  tools/1 
Rubenstein  said  letting  people  find  their  own  way  is  best, 
but  some  people  have  to  be  spoon-fed.  In  response  to  a 
question  from  Karayn,  Brand  said  people  sometimes  buy  his 
catalogue  for  one  reason,  end  up  using  it  for  another, 
implying  it  is  an  instrument  of  conversion  of  goals.  Later 
the  theme  was  picked  up  by  Miss  Michaels , who  said  that 
film  has  been  used  as  an  instrument  to  get  people  to 
articulate  problems  in  their  community,  to  recognize  and 
define  issues,  and  to  meet  face-to-face  with  each  other  ar.u 
the  problems;  no  “spokesmen"  or  views  are  imposed.  Pearl 
challenged  that  concept  as  being  leaderless,  and  said  what 
is  needed  to  spur  a change  in  goals  and  sustained  action  is 
r,a  great  idea  carried  forward  by  great  men,"  and  said  that 
leaders  must  be  given  a forum.  These  two  views  were  built 
upon  for  some  minutes.  One  side  held  that  the  medium  must 
permit  the  broadest  range  of  alternatives  as  a means  of 
opening  an  audience  to  possibilities,  of  which  they  would 
pick  the  best.  The  other  side  stated  that  a mind-staggering 
idea  must  be  presented  with  utmost  forcefulness  and  amplified 
by  inspirational  leadership  through  the  medium.  When  Brand 
said  his  catalogue  became  a success  by  getting  five  or  six 
friends  to  talk,  and  letting  others  overhear  the  conversa- 
tion and  involve  themselves  as  they  wished,  he  got  high 
marks  for  manipulating  people  into  personal  involvement. 

When  Pearl  spoke  at  lunch,  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  inspirational  men  of  mind-boggling  ideas  that  he 
himself  advocates  as  necessary  to  a goal-creating  endeavor 
such  as  that  the  Center  proposes.  Each  was  a success  in 
his  own  way;  each  had  presented  his  view  with  the  assistance 
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of  others.  The  Center  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
exchange,  to  inject  further  questions,  and  to  carry  o.i 
dialogue  with  each  or  both  after  the  Workshop,  personally 
or  by  correspondence. 

There  were  other  discussions,  shorter,  but  frequently 
recurring,  with  distinct  themes  emerging.  Some  samples, 
by  them: 

Program:  "I  don't  want  to  see  another  special  on  environment" 

(KennarcT)  . Instead,  most  want  programs  that  offer  the 
maximum  "mind  boggling"  (Pearl ) , the  maximum  offering  of 
tools  (Brand) , and  the  maximum  connection  with  local  action. 

To  the  extent  the  viewer  can  participate  and  we  can  say 
"You  want  an  experience?"  and  he  says,  "Yes,"  we  will  be 
more  successful  (Norins) . Not  just  "We  said,"  but  also, 

"We  heard"  (Michaels) . 

Action:  We  must  understand  ecology  as  "gut  politics"  in 
BotJT  our  messages  and  in  the  action  we  hope  to  see  (Frome) . 
Labor  unions  fear  job  loss  if  polluters  lose,  but  their 
political  force  can  be  harnessed  for  occupational  health 
themes.  Automakers  resist  expensive  anti-pollutants  or 
abolishment,  but  citizen  power  can  prevail,  if  "lean  and 
hungry"  and  in  league  with  scientists,  media,  and  power 
groups  like  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
(Kennard) . Sound  environment  is  incompatible  with  the 
present  distribution  of  power  and  resources,  and  we  have 
to  decide  whether  to  confront  the  issue  sooner  or  later-- 
Pearl  urges  sooner. 

Evaluation:  We  should  evaluate  our  program  with  two  ends 

in  mind:  The  obvious  need  to  satisfy  the  quantitative 

"how  many  viewing"  requirements  of  our  funding  source;  but 
more  important,  the  need  for  us  to  know  if  we  are  doing 
what  we  want  to  do.  "First  do  your  research  with  question- 
naires--you  have  to  do  it  anyway--then  gather  impressions, 
and  finally  and  best,  see  what  the  result  is  in  action, 
although  this  takes  three  years  at  best"  (Michaels ) • 

Nearly  all  agreed  that  qualitative  questions , though  harder 
to  pose,  yield  more  of  value  than  do  quantitative  measure** 
ments . 

Reliability:  Whatever  else  we  do,  we  must  establish  our- 

selves as  a trusted  source  of  information.  "Nobody  is  such 
a source  to  the  youth"  (Pearl) . "Commercial  television  and 
most  broadcast  and  news  sources  are  not,  as  far  as  the 
public  goes"  (Karayn) . 
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Approach:  "This  Kind  of  education  is  a continuous  process" 

(Rogers]".  That  means  that  there  is  no  simple,  single  , 
solution . "It 1 s not  like  infantile  paralysis--in  this  case, 
the  simpler  the  solution,  the  less  helpful  it  is.  You  must 
not  fool  the  people  into  thinking  you  have  the  answer" 
(Rubenstein) * 

Effectiveness : We  should  recognize  the  absolute  imperative 
of  providing  alternatives  of  the  present  condition.  "You 
must  give  stirred-up  people  a subs t*itute--an  alternative 
to  what  was  there  before.  Otherwise,  they  become  disfunc- 
tional  (Rubenste in) . 

Links : We  all  know  there  are  limits,  as  a nationally 

broadcast  show  too  far  away  from  each  community  to  be  able 
to  respond  precisely  to  that  community’s  or  any  individual's 
own  needs.  This  means  we  do  need  to  encourage  individualized 
programming  at  local  public  stations  (Michaels) . We  also 
need  to  overcome  the  distance  with  some  non-broadcasting 
means  whether  through  ad  coupons,  printed  media,  sea  shells, 
posters,  response  centers,  or  "answer  labs"  (Norins ) or 
face-to-face  encounters  in  action  groups,  to  link  remote 
Washington  with  each  community. 

There  was  one  warning  which  seemed  to  echo  the  first 
Workshop  "don’t  advocate"  message  of  Scammon ; Karayn  warned, 
"This  is  a new  function  of  broadcasting , this  one  of  involve- 
ment and  participation.  You  could  get  cut  off  by  Congress 
before  you  start." 

Following  Through 

The  Center  was  heartened  by  the  participation  of  so 
many  with  such  obvious  high  qualifications  in  their 
respective  fields.  Many  participants  expressed  enthusiasm 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Workshops.  The  Center  subsequently 
thanked  each  by  letter;  several  have  written  the  Center 
unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation  and  suggestion,  and 
several  have  visited  the  Center  since  the  Workshops.  It  is 
the  shared  expectation  that  most  of  the  participants  will 
continue  their  close  relationships  with  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Environment  Center  in  its  second,  operational, 
phase . 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  EN'  ''IRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N,w. 

SUITE  1050  • WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20 005 


TELEPHONE:  203/833-8850 


WORKSHOP  AGENDA 


SEPTEMBER  IQ-11 


SHERATON -PARK  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C 


o 

ERLC 


In  its  concern  with  environmental  awareness,  education 
and  action  programs,  the  central  question  which  faces  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  is:  What  behavioral 

changes  are  needed  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environment.  There  are 
also  the  important  questions  of  determining  how  to  initiate, 
reinforce  and  extend  such  changes  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  and  how  to  determine  our  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and 
thinking  of  the  Workshop  participants,  who  represent  a 
variety  of  disciplines  and  backgrounds,  the  basic  questions 
cited  above  have  been  somewhat  refined  and  categorized  as 
follows : 

Program  Content 

What  kinds  of  materials  and  formats  of  presentation 
do  you  find  most  effective? 

Audience  Behavior 

What  techniques  and  methods  do  you  consider  most 
effective  for  stimulating  thought  and  encouraging 
sustained  action  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
communities  and  institutions? 

What  changes  would  you  want  to  see  as  the  result 
of  informing  people  about  environmental  alterna- 
tives? 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  TELEPHONE:  202/833-8850 

SUITE  1050  • WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20005 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOP 
SEPTEMBER  10-11,  1970 
SHE RATON -PARK  HOTEL 


September  10 

6:30  PM 
7:30  PM 


September  11 
9:00  AM 


9:  30  AM 
9 : 45  AM 


12: 30  PM 


2:00  PM 
3:00  PM 
3:30  PM 
5:30  PM 


Refreshments,  DOVER  ROOM 
Dinner,  DOVER  ROOM 

She ra ton-Park  Hotel 
Speaker,  Mr*  Denis  Hayes 
Director , 

Environmental  Action,  Inc. 


Welcome  and  Briefing 

Wayne  Miller,  Executive  Director,  PBEC 
Coffee  Break 

Panel  Meeting  of  Participants 
Group  A-Arlington  Room 
Group  B -Richmond  Room 

Lunch 

Speaker,  The  Honorable  Gaylord 

Nelson,  U*S.  Senator  from 
Wisconsin 

Panels  reconvene 
Coffee  Break 

Panel  Reports-General  Discussion 
Refreshments 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  TELEPHONE:  202/833-8850 

SUITE  1050  ■ WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  20005 


WORKSHOP  AGENDA 
SEPTEMBER  17-18,  1970 
SHERATON -PARK  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

In  its  concern  with  environmental  awareness,  educa- 
tion and  action  programs,  the  central  question  which  faces 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  is:  What 

behavioral  changes  are  needed  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  communities  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environment? 
There  are  also  the  important  questions  of  determining  how 
to  initiate,  reinforce  and  extend  such  changes  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  and  how  to  determine  our 
effectiveness . 

In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and 
thinking  of  the  Workshop  participants  who  represent  a 
variety  of  disciplines  and  background,  the  basic  questions 
cited  above  have  been  somewhat  refined  and  categorized 
as  follows: 

Content 


What  kinds  of  materials  and  formats  of  presentation 
do  you  find  most  effective  in  your  particular  area 
of  expertise? 

Communication  Techniques 


What  media  and  styles  of  media  presentation  do 
you  feel  are  most  effective  in  communicating 
concerns  and  opportunities? 

Constituent  Behavior  and  Changes 

How  do  you  decide  what  changes  you  want  to 
see  in  people  or  for  people  as  a result  of 
your  work? 

Constituent  Identification 

How  do  you  decide  which  constituents  you 
personally  are  appealing  to  or  to  whom  you 
are  accountable? 
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PBEC  Workshop 
Page  Two 

Feedback 


How  do  your  audiences  reach  you,  and  how  do  you  use 
what  they  offer? 

Evaluation 

What  have  you  learned  from  your  methods  of 
evaluation  which  can  help  us  measure  change? 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  TELEPHONE:  202/833*8850 

SUITE  1050  • WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20005 


WORKSHOP  AGENDA 
SEPTEMBER  17-18,  197Q 
SHE RATON -PARK  HOTEL 


September  17 

6:00  PM 
7:30  PM 


September  18 
9:00  AM 


9:30  AM 
12:30  PM 


2:00  PM 
3:30  PM 

5:30  PM 


Refreshments,  DOVER  ROOM 
Dinner,  DOVER  ROOM 

Speaker,  Mr.  Hanley  Norins 
Vice  President  and 
Associate  Creative  Director 
YOUNG  & RUBICAM 
New  York  City 


Welcome  & Briefing,  Arlington  Room 
Wayne  Miller,  Executive  Director, 
PBEC 

Panel  Meeting  of  Participants 
Chairman,  Martha  Henderson 
Arlington  Room 
Lunch,  DOVER  ROOM 

Speaker,  Professor  Arthur  Pearl 
Professor  of  Educ.  tion 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 
Panel  reconvenes 
Panel  Report 
General  Discussion 
Refreshments 
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Ill 

EXHIBIT  21 

Environment  Subcommittee 
of  the 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Advisory  Committee  of  National  Organizations, 


List  of  Member  Organi zations , and 
Example  of  Letter  of  October  29,  1970 
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ENVIRONMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 


OF  THE 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

American 

Association  of  University  Women 

♦Consumer 

Federation  of  America 

General  Federation  of  VJomon's  Clubs 
League  of  Worsen  Voters 


♦National 

Association  of  Manufacturers 

*Nat iona 1 

Audubon  Society 

National 

Catholic  Office  for  Radio  & TV 

National 

Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

National 

Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 

National 

Council  of  Nenro  Women 

National 

Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

Nationa 1 

Council  of  Women 

Nat iona 1 

Education  Association 

National 

Grange 

National 

4-H  Club  Foundation 

National 

Legal  Aid  & Defendcr  Association 

Nat ional 

Recreation  & Par’*.  Association 

National 

Wildlife  Federation 

* Represented  on  Advisory  Council  of  the  Public  Broadcast  inn 
Environment  Center  by  an  officer  of*  organization  indicated. 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 


1030  FIFTEENTH  STREET.  N.W. 

SUITE  1050  * WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  20005 


TELEPHONE:  202/833-8850 


October  29,  1970 


Mr.  James  Davis 

Special  Programs  Director 


National  Wildlife  Federation 
1412-16 th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  August,  when  we  met  and 
agreed  to  form  an  Environment  Subcommittee  of  CPB’s  Advisory 
Committee  of  National  Organizations.  I regret  that  we  have 
been  so  long  getting  back  to  you.  We  have  been  talking  with 
some  of  you  informally,  and  leaders  of  several  CPB  Advisory 
Committee  organizations  will  be  reviewing  our  proposal  in 
their  role  as  members  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment 
Center  Advisory  Council.  We  do  want  all  of  you  to  know  how 
much  we  valued  our  meeting,  and  to  share  some  of  the  things 
we  have  been  doing  since  then. 

We  have  been  under  some  time  pressures  in  order  to  meet 
our  November  30,  final  report  deadline  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Much  of  our  time  has  been  spent  examining 
the  present  public  broadcasting  activity  related  to  the 
environment,  coupled  with  research  into  local  and  national 
environment  curricula,  literature,  films  and  broadcasts, 
and  other  materials  related  to  environmental  awareness, 
education  and  action.  We  have  also  been  defining  our 
activities  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 

We  remain  convinced  of  the  need  for,  and  the  public 
interest  in,  a weekly,  hour-long  national  public  television 
and  companion  radio  program.  Segments  of  this  program  are 
being  designed  now,  and  we  are  talking  about  scheduling, 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1971.  Our  broadcast  education 
programming r designed  to  serve  both  the  home  and  the  class- 
room, also  is  beginning  to  take  shape. 

But,  the  environment  is  not  waiting  for  us  to  perform 
our  national  programs.  Our  first  effort,  which  will  begin 
immediately  after  we  are  funded,  will  be  to  encourage 
public  broadcast  environment  programming  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  Besides  offering  an  immediate  role  for  our 
Center,  these  community  efforts  will  give  local  identity  to 
the  national  environmental  issues  and  stimulate  steps  which 
the  individual  citizens  and  organizations  can  take  to  trans- 
late concern  into  involvement. 
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Mr.  James  Davis 
October  29 , 1970 
Page  Two 


A growing  number  of  state  and  local  Public  Broadcasters 
are  deeply  into  broadcast-action  programs  dealing  with  the 
environment.  Others  are  working  with  community  groups 
combatting  drug  abuse.  We  are  learning  from  them,  extracting 
models  of  activity  which  could  be  applied  in  other  communi- 
ties of  varying  size  and  makeup.  So  far,  we  are  in  close 
touch  with  public  broadcasters  in  the  States  of  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Iowa,  North  Carolina  and  New  York,  and  in  the 
communities  of  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Hersbey  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Binghamton  and  New  York  City,  New  York; 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  San  Diego,  California;  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  we  begin  our  operational  phase,  we  intend  to  give 
technical,  informational  and,  if  adequately  funded,  financial 
assistance  to  stations  to  help  them  develop  environment 
programs  and  community  action  roles  for  themselves. 

With  the  pressure  of  our  first  major  deadline  nearly 
behind  us  and  with  a firmer  idea  of  our  plans  for  the 
future,  we  expect  to  call  on  you  regularly  for  counsel  and 
assistance.  We  need  your  ideas  in  the  local  broadcast- 
action  area,  especially  examples  from  the  work  of  your  own 
members  with  broadcasters,  commercial  or  oublic,  at  the 
local  level.  To  facilitate  this  process,  I have  asked  Peter 
Call  of  our  staff  to  serve  as  permanent  liaison  to  the 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  CPB  Advisory  Committee. 

We  hope  to  continue  to  merit  the  fine  support  you  have 
given  us  so  far. 


Sincerely , 


Wavne  Miller, 
Executive  Director 
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IV.  TARGET  AUDIENCE  CHARACTERIZATION 


1 . 0 Purpose 

This  report  summarizes  PBEC's  objectives,  methods 
and  accomplishments  in  describing  the  target  audiences,  and 
sets  forth  recommendations  for  PBEC's  operational  Phase  II. 

2 . 0 Objectives 

The  objectives  were  to: 

a.  Characterize  public  broadcast  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  terms  of  demographics  and  environmental 
attitudes,  knowledges,  and  behaviors. 

b.  Compare  public  broadcast  audiences  to  coiomer cial 
broadcast  audiences  where  possible. 

c.  Determine  what  audience  characteristics  needed 
further  definition  to  help  attain  PBEC  goals  and 
objectives,  and  begin  the  research  required. 

d.  Characterize  special  target  audiences  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  PBEC  by  literature  and  field 
research . 

e.  Establish  relationships  with  research  functions 
in  public  and  commercial  broadcasting,  in  indus- 
try and  in  non-profit  organizations  and 
institutions . 

f.  Provide  research  support  to  PBEC  staff  in  prose- 
cution of  Phase  I. 

3 . U Method 

The  approach  was  straightforward  in  each  of  the 
obp.ai areas.  Pertinent  data  was  acquired  by  literature 
sea.vcp  vi  consultation.  Contacts  were  made  in  the  research 
community.  Audience  evaluation  needs  were  analyzed,  re- 
search areas  were  defined,  test  instruments  were  developed 
and  audience  research  was  begun. 

4 . 0 Accompl i shments 

4.1  Characterization  of  Public  Television  (”PTV") 
Audiences.  Based  upon  interviews  in  person  and  by  telephone 
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of  47,000  Americans  in  1969-70  by  contractors*  for  CPB  and 
PBEC,  the  folliwng  audience  characteristics  can  be  summarized. 

4.1.1  Demographics 

a.  Numerically  and  Geographically.  There 
are  about  48  million  television  households  in  the  U.S.  repre- 
senting about  200  million  potential  viewers  (1).**  A conserva- 
tive assumption,  however,  is  that  the  mean  value  for  '’viewers 
per  set  on”  is  about  2.0  persons,  not  3.5,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  data,  (200/58).  About  75%,  or  43  million  of 
these  58  million  households  are  reached  by  PTV  (2) ; repre- 
senting a conservative  mean  of  86  million  potential  PTV 
viewers.  These  viewers  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas. 


b.  Viewing  Frequency.  In  the  4:00  to 
6:00  p.m.  weekday  time  slots,  about  20%  of  all  American  tele- 
vision households  are  watching  PTV,  according  to  a recent 
Nielsen  survey.  This  represents  11  million  television  house- 
holds or  about  22  million  viewers.  Furthermore,  about  40%  of 
the  total  television  households  now  watch  PTV  regularly  (23 
million  homes;  and  estimated  46  million  viewers)  (2,3).  By 
"regularly"  it  is  meant  that  about  40%  respond  that  they 
watched  PTV  "last  week."  About  15%  said  they  watched  PTV 
"last  month."  This  response  represents  about  seven  million 
homes  or  about  14  million  viewers  "last  month." 

c.  Viewing  Intensity.  PTV  viewing  inten- 
sity is  low;  the  median  value  is  about  two  hours  per  week 
for  regular  PTV  viewers. 


d.  Age,  Sex,  Race,  Education,  Income. 
There  are  distinct  differences  between  PTV  audience  and  the 
general  U.S.  population  (7)  in  the  factors  noted  in  Table  1. 
PTV  audiences  are  older,  distinctly  better  educated,  have 
higher  incomes,  and,  some  data  suggests,  may  have  a sligthly 
higher  proportional  fraction  of  blacks  than  other  races  (5) . 
There  is  no  sexual  difference. 

4.1.2  Attitudes,  Knowledges  and  Behaviors  of  PTV 
Audiences.  There  is  no  recent,  credible  data  on  the  general 
attitudes/  knowledges  and  behaviors  of  PTV  audiences,  much 
less  any  specific  information  relevant  to  environmental 


* American  Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  Louis  Harris  & Associates, 
Inc.;  A . C.  Nielsen  Co.,;  Q.E.D.  Research,  Inc.  and  others- 
For  .^oecific  references  cited,  see  the  bibliography  attached. 

**  See  bibliography  attached. 
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problems.  PTV  research  to  date  has  necessarily  concentrated 
on  demographic  characterization  and  trend  identification. 
Indirect  measures  of  attitudes  (such  as  the  program  pre- 
ferences shown  in  Ref.  (3)  or  the  commitment  to  support  PTV , 
also  shown  in  Ref.  (3)  are,  however,  a beginning. 

4.2  Characterization  of  Commericial  Television  ("CTV") 
Audiences  and  Comparison  with  PTV  Audiences. 

4.2.1  Demographics 

a.  Numerically  and  Geographically.  This 
characterization  and  comparison  is  made  in  4.1.1  above. 

b.  Viewing  Frequency.  More  than  90%  of  the 
58  million  total  television  households  watch  commercial  tele- 
vision regularly,  compared  to  the  60%  that  regularly  watch 
PTV. 

c.  Viewing  Intensity.  Median  viewing  time 
for  CTV  regular  viewers  was  12  hours  per  week,  six  times  as 
much  as  PTV. 


d.  Viewing  Patterns.  At  an  average,  about 
50  to  60%  of  all  television  households  have  a set  on  during 
"prime  time"  (32  million  households)  (1,4).  Therefore,  about 
24  million  of  the  43  million  households  reached  by  PTV  will 
have  their  set  on  in  "average  prime  time,"  constituting  a 
potential  PTV  prime-time  audience  of  85-100  million  Americans. 
About  70%  of  the  "average  prime  time"  audience  is  captured 
by  programming  from  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  (1,4,5).  Therefore,  about 
17  million  of  the  24  million  households  reached  by  PTV  will 
be  viewing  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC,  and  seven  million  households 
will  be  watching  "something  else."  In  viewing  population  terms 
this  means  that  about  35  million  people  will  be  watching  ABC, 
NBC,  and  CBS;  14  million  will  be  watching  "something  else." 
Whether  this  "something  else"  is  PTV  is  not  known,  but  with 
the  low  viewing  intensity  values  it  cannot  be  more  than  50% 
of  the  "something  else"  audience.  About  seven  million  viewers 
in  "average  prime  time"  may  be  watching  PTV.  This  data  is  not 
at  all  conclusive;  it  is  believed  that  the  PTV  audience  is  an 
"In  and  Out"  audience  (5,9).  That  is,  the  PTV  viewer  is  thought 
to  select  deliberately  a specific  PTV  program  to  view,  and, 
when  that's  completed,  change  the  station,  probably  to  ABC, 

CBS,  or  NBC.  This  is  confirmed  by  a recent  Nielsen  poll  show- 
ing, in  one  market,  that  in  one  time  slot  the  PTV  audience 
was  342,000  families;  90  minutes  later  the  PTV  audience  was 
only  4,500  families! 
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e.  Age,  Sex,  Education,  Race  and  Income. 

The  viewing  audience  for  CTV  is  a fair  approximation'  of  the 
U.S.  population.  Thus,  as  noted  in  Table  1 comparing  PTV 
and  CTV  audiences,  the  PTV  audience  is  older,  better  educated 
and  more  affluent  than  its  CTV  compatriot. 

f.  Relative  Growth.  CTV  is  growing  in 
number  of  sets  but  only  as  an  approximate  function  of  popu- 
lation. Saturation  has  been  essentially  steady  since  1967 
with  94%  of  all  households,  increasing  to  95%  in  1970  (1). 

PTV,  on  the  other  hand,  is  growing  rapidly  in  terms  of 
audience  number  and  market  fraction,  increasing  40%  from 
1969  to  1970  (6) . Additional  growth  can  be  predicated  con- 
fidently, further  penetrating  the  markets  now  dominated  by 
CTV.  A recent  national  Harris  survey  (10)  shows  that  the 
growth  trend  continues  in  1970  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
1969.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  following  changes  in 
trend:  more  than  30%  of  the  1970  audience  growth  is  in  the 

Mid -West  and  West,  in  the  21  to  29  year  age  group,  among 
people  who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school,  and  among 
black  Americans,  and  women,  and  those  of  middle  to  low  income. 
This  trend  is  counter  to  the  previous  audience  skew  toward 
advanced  age  and  education,  East  Coast  residence,  and  high 
income . (Apparently  changes  in  1970  PTV  programming  are 
attracting  a different  PTV  audience.) 

4.2.2  Attitudes,  Knowledges  and  Behaviors  of  CTV 
Audiences.  Little  current  credible  data  is  available  on  atti- 
tudes, knowledges  and  behaviors  of  CTV  audiences.  Most  re- 
search has  been  limited  to  viewing  demographics  and  channel 
preferences.  Any  attitudinal  and  behavioral  information  has 
been  inferred  from  other  measurements  of  the  American  popu- 
lace, operating  on  the  assumption  that  the  CTV  audience  is 
identical  with  the  American  public.  Though  the  latter  may  be 
a valid  assumption,  it  needs  confirmation.  What  is  more 
important,  the  impact  of  CTV  upon  the  validated  attitudes  and 
behaviors  must  be  measured  with  much  more  thoroughness  than 
heretofore  . * 


There  is  no  current  information  on  environmental- 
ly related  attitudes  and  behaviors  other  than  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  * s Gallup  surveys  (11,12)  done  prior  to 
the  recent  surge  in  national  environmental  interest. 

4.3  Characterization  of  Public  Radio  and  Commercial 
Radio  Audiences  (See  Table  2) . The  data  on  all  radio 
audiences  is  dubious  because  all  the  credible  measures  have 
been  made  in  the  home,  while  it  is  suspected  that  much  radio 
listening  is  done  in  automobiles,  on  the  street,  at  recreation 
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TABLE  1 


Comparison  of  U.S.  Population  Characteristics  with 
Public  Broadcast  Audience  Characteristics 


U.S . 

PTV 

P Radio 

Parameter 

Population  <%) 

Audience  (%) 

Audience  (%) 

A 21 

< 20 

40 

NB 

5 

16-20 

5 

12 

ND 

21-29 

13 

18 

16 

30-49 

22 

35 

44 

> 50 

25 

35 

35 

Sex 

Male 

47 

49 

35 

Female 

53 

51 

65 

Race 

Black 

11 

11 

ND 

Non-white 

12 

ND 

ND 

White 

77 

89 

ND 

Years  of  Education 

<.12 

46  (70a) 

29 

15 

12 

33  (20a) 

31 

36 

<16 

10  {5  a) 

20 

17 

16 

11  (5  a) 

20 

32 

Income  (000) 

< $5 

26 

18 

9 

$5-10 

40 

32 

27 

$10-15 

22 

25 

25 

>$15 

12 

25 

26 

Re  fused 

HD 

ND 

13 

{a)  - black  population 
ND  - No  comparable  data 
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TABLE  2 


Profile  of  Public  Radio  Audience 


Parameter  ’ 

Response  (%) 

Income 

<$5,000 

9 

$5 ,000-$10 ,000 

2 7 

$10 , 000-$15 ,000 

25 

■^$15,000 

26 

Refused 

.13 

Occupation 

Professional/Executive 

45 

Clerical/Sales 

16 

Labor 

25 

Retired 

11 

Re  fused 

3 

Sex 

Male 

35 

Female 

, 6 5 

Age 

<-  20 

5 

21-29 

16 

30-49 

44 

50 

35 

Education  (years) 

< 12 

15 

■ 12 

36 

17 

16 

32 

and  work,  etc.  What  data  there  is,  indicates  that  there  are 
about  1.7  radio  sets  in  use  for  every  living  American  (325 
million  sets)  and  that  radio  homes  approach  100%  (or  62  mil- 
lion) and  that  almost  every  American  is  a radio  listener. 

What  sparse  Public  Radio  data  there  is,  indicates  that: 
about  25%  of  all  radio  listeners  listen  regularly  to  Public 
Radio  (50  million  listeners);  that  those  who  listen  are  older, 
more  affluent,  better  educated,  tend  to  have  professional  jobs 
are  women  and  probably  include  a disproportionately  high  num- 
ber of  white  persons. 

There  is  no  recent  credible  data  concerning  environ- 
mental attitudes,  knowledges  and  behaviors  of  any  radio 
audience . 

4.4  Analysis  and  Prosecution  of  Required  Research. 

4.4.1  PTV  Research  Needed.  General  target  audi- 
ence data  of  demographic  variety  is  needed  to  confirm  rela- 
tively scanty  PTV  audience  research  data  and  to  keep  up  with 
rapid  PTV  growth.  This  is  now  being  prosecuted  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

General  target  audience  data  of  an  attitudinal/ 
behavioral  variety  is  needed  to  establish  baselines.  Further- 
more, special  target  audiences  need  careful  attitudinal/ 
behavior  characterization.  Almost  none  has  been  done. 

4.4.2  Public  Radio  Research  Needed.  Demographic, 
attitudinal  and  behavioral  data  is  badly  needed,  especially 
to  determine  real  radio  listening  patterns,  in  the  street,  at 
play  and  at  work. 

4.4.3  Attitudinal  and  Behavioral  Research  Begun. 

a.  Louis  Harris  & Associates,  Inc.,  under 
contract  to  PBEC,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
the  Ford  Foundation,  has  conducted  a 3.040  TV  household  per- 
sonal contact  survey  to  confirm  PTV  demographics  and  begin  to 
establish  environmentally  related  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

The  questionnaire  used  is  found  as  Exhibit  22. a (appended) . 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Exhibit  22. b,  attached.  The 
final  report  is  found  as  Exhibit  22. 

b.  Environmental  Resources  Inc.  A mail 
survey  of  45,000  environmentally  concerned  citizens,  students 
and  teachers  is  being  conducted  to  determine  environmentally 
related  attitudes  and  behaviors.  The  questionnaire  used  is 
found  as  Exhibit  23. a (appended) . The  results  arc  summarized 
in  Exhibit  23. b,  attached.  The  final  report  is  Exhibit  23. 
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c.  George  Nelson  Associates,  About 
10/100  residents  of  Washington  State's  Puget  Sound  area  are 
participating  in  guided  discussions  after  viewing  eight  tele- 
vision programs  concerning  environmental  issues  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  The  survey  is  to  determine  whether  exposure 
to  television  viewing  and  discussion  will  alter  environmental 
attitudes  and  behaviors.  The  preliminary  (1f in-process r' ) re- 
sults of  the  evaluation  are  summarized  as  Exhibit  45D. 

4.3  Contact  with  Research  Resources.  We  have  con- 
tacted companies t individuals , groups  and  institutions  espe- 
cially knowledgeable  in  evaluation  and  testing  and  in  related 
areas  pertinent  to  attitudinal  and  behavioral  change  via 
formal  and  informal  educational  processes. 

Among  the  universities/  particularly  useful  contacts 
have  been  made  with:  City  University  of  New  York  (Dr.  Gary 

VJinkel,  Center  for  Behavioral  Psychology);  University  of  Utah 
(Dr.  Gabriel  Della  Piana,  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research);  University  of  Michigan  (Dr.  Angus  Cambell/  Director 
Institute  for  Social  Research) ; University  of  Wisconsin 
(Dr.  Clarence  A.  Schoenfeld/  Chairman/  Center  for  Environmen- 
tal Communications  and  Education  Studies)  ; and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (Dr.  C.  H.  Stevens,  Alfred  p. 
Sloan  School  of  Management.) 

Several  private  companies  with  demonstrated  skills  in 
evaluating  change  as  a result  of  communication  have  been 
contacted,  including:  Q.E.D.  Research  Inc.,  Educational  Test- 

ing Service,  Inc.,  Marshall  Kaplan,  Ganz  and  Kahn;  and  the 
Institution  for  Educational  Development,  Inc.  Several  are 
under  contract:  Louis  Harris  & Associates,  Inc.;  George 

Nelson  Associates;  and  Environmental  Resources,  Inc. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Behavioral  Sciences 
Division,  experts  in  HEW  and  in  other  government  agencies 
have  been  contacted,  and  knowledgeable  consultants  have  been 
liberally  used  to  take  advantage  of  current  best  practices 
in  this  disciplinary  area. 

Strong  relationships  have  been  established  with  re- 
search experts  in  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 

(Mr.  Leroy  Miller,  Research  Director),  the  Children's  Tele- 
vision Workshop  (Dr.  Edward  L.  Palmer,  Research  Director) 
and  others  in  public  and  commercial  broadcast. 

Professional  associations  with  competence  in  manipu- 
lating and  measuring  attitudinal  and  behavioral  responses 
have  have  been  consulted,  including  the  National 
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Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

5.0  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


5.1  Conclusions.  We  conclude  as  a result  of  the 
studies  done  in  Phase  I that: 


a.  The  PTV  audience  potentially  includes  about 
85-100  million  viewers,  about  45  million  of  whom  watch  regu- 
larly but  with  low  intensity.  The  audience  is  largely  urban, 
is  older,  better  educated  and  has  higher  income  and  may  be 
"blacker,"  proportionately,  than  the  CTV  audience;  and  is 
growing  steadily  and  quickly.  Almost  nothing  is  known  about 
the  PTV  audience* s environmental  attitudes  and  behaviors. 


c.  The  research  now  under  wcy  in  Phase  I pro- 
vides initial  insight  into  envi roiunental  attitudes  and  be- 
haviors and  confirms  demographic  data. 

5.2  Recommendations.  We  recommend  that: 


5.2.1  Research  be  done  to: 

a.  Confirm  and  improve  credibility  of 
demographic  data  for  PTV  and  maintain  currently. 

b.  Establish  baselines  for  Public  Radio 
demographic  data  and  listening  patterns,  and  maintain 
currently. 

c.  Continue  and  broaden  data  base  in  PTV 
and  Public  Radio  audience  environmental  knowledges,  attitudes 
and  behaviors. 


d.  Measure  changes  in  PTV  and  Public  Radio 
general  audience  as  a result  of  PBEC  programming. 

e.  Measure  changes  in  specific  target  audi- 
ences* environmental  knowledges,  attitudes  and  behaviors. 


5.2.2  The  research  recommended  be  done  in  collab- 
oration with  other  public  commercial  broadcast  research  acti- 
vities whenever  possible  to  maximize  benefits  relative  to 
costs . 


5.2.3  The  results  from  research  recommended  be 
included  in  the  External  Evaluation  System  (see  Appendix  VI, 
A. 2)  . 
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Exhibit  22. b to  Appendix  IV  - Target  Audience  Characterization 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PBEC  (LOUIS  HARRIS  & ASSOCIATES  Study  No,  20  44 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE  NATIONAL  PTV  AUDIENCE  SURVEY 

This  summary  presents  the  principal  finding  of  an  initial 
Quality  of  Life  survey  conducted  for  PBEC  by  Louis  Harris  & 
Associates  in  October  1970,  3,040  respondents  16  years  of  age 

and  older  were  personally  interviewed  in  225  locations  in  15 
nationally  distributed  primary  sampling  unit  areas  served  by 
public  television  stations.  This  represents  approximately  75% 
of  the  total  U.S.  population.  Compared  to  the  national  pro- 
portions, this  population  is  somewhat  heavier  in  the  West 
and  lighter  in  the  South,  heavier  in  cities  and  lighter  in 
rural  areas. 

This  initial  study  for  PBEC  focused  on  two  major  environ- 
mental interest  areas:  urban  quality  of  life  and  the  impact 

of  technology  on  the  environment, 

1.  Urban  Quality  of  Life 


a . 


Overall,  75%  of  the  public  rates  the  community 


in  which  they  live  positively.  However,  this 


rating  stands  at  better  than  80%  positive 


suburban  communities,  towns  and  rural  areas 


but  drops  to  65%  positive  in  large  cities. 


The  view  of  the  city  is  even  more  negative 
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among  non-city  residents.  They  rate  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  nearest  major  cities 
at  only  36%  positive. 


0 
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b.  Looking  to  the  future,  residents  of  towns  and 
rural  areas  appear  optimistic  by  37%  to  16%. 

They  expect  things  to  improve  rather  than  to 
become  worse  over  the  next  few  years.  In  the 
suburbs,  it  is  a stand-off:  26%  better,  26% 

worse,  but  in  large  cities  pessimism  is  stronger 
34%  expect  deterioration  compared  to  29%  who 
expect  improvement  in  urban  quality  of  life. 

c.  The  top  five  urban  problems  as  perceived  by 

both  city  and  non-city  residents  are:  crime 

and  physical  safety?  air  and  water  pollution? 
over-crowding?  inadequate  housing?  and  trans- 
portation. 

d.  These  problems  have  clearly  had  an  impact  on 
urban  life.  Over  4 in  10  city  residents  (42%) 
say  the  way  they  live  has  been  affected.  Among 
this  42%,  32%  say  their  health  has  been  affected, 
65%  say  they  have  felt  depressed  about  them,  and 
66%  say  they  have  thought  of  moving  out  of  the 
city  because  of  the  problem. 
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e.  The  public  believes  that  government  must 
become  involved  in  the  solutions  to  the 
major  problems,  that  private  voluntary  action 
is  not  enough.  Government  at  the  Federal  and 
local  levels  is  perceived  as  being  more  effective 
than  at  the  state  level.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  the  government's  role  is  seen 
primarily  as  one  of  passing  and  enforcing 
appropriate  legislation  rather  than  simply 
educating  and  persuading  the  public. 

f.  As  serious  as  the  public  feels  the  problems 
are,  a large  majority  believe  that  solutions 
can  be  found.  At  the  same  time  the  public  is 
realistic  about  how  long  it  may  take  to  effect- 
ively solve  these  problems.  For  most  problem 
areas  asked  about,  at  least  half  of  the  public 
feels  it  will  take  5 years  or  longer. 


a.  The  public  expresses  a good  deal  of  ambivalence 
about  the  benefits  of  technical  progress.  09 % 
agree  that  "American  technological  know-how  and 
inventiveness  gave  this  country  the  highest 


2.  The  Impact  of  Technological  Progress 
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standard  of  living  in  the  world,"  but  at  the 
same  time  72%  agree  that  "as  a courtry  we 
have  been  so  busy  developing  technology  that 
we  have  neglected  our  human  needs."  Similarly, 
77%  agree  that  "technological  advance  has  al- 
ways been  a good  measure  of  man's  progress  and 
still  is."  At  the  same  time,  73%  agree  that 
"people  have  become  so  surrounded  by  gadgets 
and  machines  they  have  lost  touch  with  the 
natural  environment."  Clearly  there  are  strong 
cross-currents  with  Americans  believing  both 
that  technology  has  improved  their  lives  and 
that  it  has  weakened  the  importance  of  humane 
values  and  the  quality  of  life. 

For  the  most  part  it  appears  that  the  public 
resolves  its  ambivalence  on  the  side  of 
accepting  the  benefits  of  technology.  Owner- 
ship of  products  runs  high,  and  even  more 
important,  so  does  dependence  on  these  products. 
For  example, 

- 86%  own  an  automobile  and  96%  of  this 
group  consider  it  a necessity. 

- 39%  own  a second  automobile  and  69% 
of  this  group  consider  it  a necessity. 
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- 96%  own  a television  set  and  55%  of  this 
group  consider  it  a necessity. 

- 79%  own  a washing  machine  and  dryer  aid 
91%  of  this  group  consider  it  a necessity. 

- 56%  own  a power  mower  and  67%  of  this 
group  consider  it  a necessity. 

- 43%  own  an  air  conditioner  and  64%  con- 
sider it  a necessity. 


c.  At. the  same  time  consumerism  appears  to  be  a 
growing  force.  Only  52%  give  the  quality  of 
most  consumer  goods  a positive  rating  and 
large  proportions  of  the  public  are  aware  of 
health  and  safety  hazards  posed  by  unsafe 
automobiles  and  tires,  leaded  gasoline,  DDT, 
cigarettes,  cyclamates,  birth  control  pills, 
etc.  (Acceptance  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
health  hazards  posed  by  cyclamates  and  birth 
control  pills  is  fairly  low.) 

d.  Similarly,  the  public  is  skeptical  about  the 
concern  that  major  drugs,  automobile,  gasoline, 
food  processing  and  appliance  companies  have 
for  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public.  In  none  of  these  areas  does  a majority 
feel  that  the  companies  are  really  concerned. 
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e.  It  is  probably  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
public  will,  if  properly  informed,  demand 
that  American  business  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  their  products 
on  the  environment  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  America. 


i 

i 
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Exhibit  23,bto  Appendix  iv  - Target  Audience  Characterization 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PBEC  "CONCERNED  CITIZEN11  SURVEY 
ON  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


This  summary  presents  the  principal  findings  of  an 
initial  Quality  of  Life  Survey  conducted  for  PBEC  by  Environ- 
mental Resources  Inc*  45,000  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
students,  teachers  and  citizens  who  had  previously  indicated 
their  concern  about  environmental  matters  by  participation 
in  Earth  Day  activities  in  April  1970.  More  than  10,000  have 
been  returned  as  of  December  1,  1970  and  the  results  below 
reflect  that  national  sample. 

Most  concerned  citizens  get  environmental  information 
from  printed  media  rather  than  television  and  believe  that  such 
printed  information  has  major  impact.  Furthermore,  they  believe 
that  commercial  television  is  more  effective  environmentally  than 
public  television. 

Most  concerned  citizens  are  principally  worried  about 
environmental  problems  manifested  by  pollution,  population, 
transportation,  urban  ugliness  and  so  on.  A lesser  number 

are  mainly  concerned  with  conservation  and  utilization  of  re- 

♦ 

sources  but  a nearly  equal  number  believe  the  primary  issue 
is  restructuralization  of  society  and  re-ordering  of  priorities. 
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Most  concerned  citizens  are  involved  in  env ironmental 


action.  Environmental  education  and  information  collection 
and  dispersal  occupies  most  of  them,  but  letter  writing, 
petitioning,  political  activity,  clean-up  campaigns  end 
resource  recycling  are  also  major  activities.  Most  reject 
litigation,  demonstrations  and  boycotts  as  environmental  action 

These  citizens  believe  that  the  most  effective  environ- 
mental action  is  education  coupled  with  personal  participation 
in  c loan-ups.  Few  believe  that  pe t i t i oning , political  activity 
litigation,  boycott  and  demonstration  are  effective,  though 
they  participate  vigorously  in  petitioning  and  political 
activity. 

Students  and  teachers  in  the  sample  indicate  that  less 
than  a third  of  their  schools  have  environmental  education 
programs  but  half  are  planning  such  programs.  Most  of  the 
programs  will  emphasize  the  resource  conservation  and  bio- 
logical aspects  of  the  environmental  problem  and  avoid  the 
issues  of  population,  societal  values  and  priorities,  etc. 

In  the  school  programs,  heavy  dependence  is  placed  on 
classroom  lecture  and  discussions#  speakers,  printed  media 
and  materials,  because  their  effectiveness  is  judged  to  be 
greater.  Television  is  not  included  because  it  is  not  judged 
to  be  effective.  (However,  film  is  judged  to  be  highly  effect- 
ive, which  may  reflect  only  the  unavailability  of  television 
in  schools,  not  its  real  impact  value.) 
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PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 


1 . 0 Purpose 

The  initial  PDEC  grant*  required  that  PH EC  develop 
plans  for  an  environmental  television  series  and  corollary 
supplemental  educational  materials  to  enrich  the  class- 
room and  home.  The  programs  were  to  be  based  upon  a 
dialogue  with  local  communities , coordinated  by  the  local 
p\iblic  broadcast  station.  The  programs  would  hopefully 
result  in  understandings,  reshaping  of  values,  and 
individual  and  community  action  for  environmental  improve- 
ment . 


This  report  summarizes  PBEC's  objectives,  methods 
and  accomplishments  in  defining  project  goals  for  specified 
target  populations  in  measurable  behavioral  terms.  it  sets 
forth  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  action  in  PBEC's 
Phase  II  operations. 2 

2 . 0 Ob jecti yes 

We  wanted  to  define  public  broadcasting  program 
objectives  where  possible  in  measurable  behavioral  terms 
by  specifying  the  changes  in  target  audience  environmental 
attitudes,  knowledges  and  behaviors  likely  to  produce  a 
preferred  environmental  effect. 

This  includes  program  objectives  for  gene ral  public 
broadcasting  audiences  and  specific  public  broadcasting 
audiences,  such  as  primary  and  secondary  school  children, 
Middle  America  and  others.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
program  objectives  set  the  foundation  for  all  PBEC  activi- 
ties. As  such,  functions  of  Program  Development,  Evaluation 
and  Planning,  Environmental  Education  and  others  flow  from 
thc:se  objectives  to  form  a coherent  System. 


1.  OE  grant  [OEG-O- 70- 39 10 (508) J toCPB,  5-7-70. 

2.  This  effort  responds  in  part  to  the  requirements  of 
"C.  Programs  and  Target  Populations,”  in  IV.  Scope 
and  Method  of  Approach,  pg.  10  of  the  OE  grant,  and 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  "Project  Objective 
Report,"  in  Tasks  and  Products,  pg.  24  of  the  OE  grant. 


3.0 


Method 


After  setting  our  goals  and  objectives,  we  searched 
the  literature  and  worked  with  consultants  and  our  E3EC 
colleagues  to  determine  how  best  to  focus  on  environmental 
programming  the  current  body  of  knowledge  on  inducing 
change  in  attitudes  and  behavior* 

We  initially  established  which  behavioral  objectives 
were  environmentally  most  desirable,  most  attainable  and 
most  measurable,  and  then  altered  or  confirmed  our  judgments, 
based  upon  opinions  of  other  experts. 3 

The  program  objectives  discussed  below  are  the  result 
of  our  study.  These  objectives  will  be  subject  to  further 
refinement  during  Phase  II  operations.  ht  that  time,  we 
will  select  specific,  highly  visible  and  measurable  first- 
year  behavioral  objectives  for  operational  program  content. 

Of  course,  programming  will  also  include  experimental, 
exciting  work  which  may  be  more  difficult  to  measure  immedi- 
ately. This  programming  may  have  objectives  which,  possibly 
less  behavioral  in  nature  or  less  measurable,  are  deemed 
significant  to  the  progress  of  environmental  education. 

The  Environmental  Education  and  External  Evaluation 
Groups  and  their  advisors,  consultants  and  contractors  will 
be  centrally  involved  in  the  formative  development  process 
during  Phase  II.  This  coordination  will  assist,  and  in  some 
instances,  determine  the  structuring  of  these  objectives 
into  programming  and  assist  effective  evaluation  of  their 
attainment . 

4. 0 Accomplishments 


4.1  Attitudes  and  Knowledges  in  Specific  and  General 
Audiences . 

PBEC  recognizes  that  each  viewer  is  the  product 
of  an  unique  set  of  attitudes  and  knowledges  that  define  his 
position  within  the  larger  context  of  his  environment  and 
fellow-man.  These  predispositions  have  been  shaped  by  his 
entire  range  of  past  experience,  and  to  a varying  degree, 
continually  undergo  modification  and  change-- (both  in  content 
and  complexity ) --so  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  newly 
encountered  experiences. 


See : 


PBEC  Workshop  Reports  - Appendix  III;  Exhibits 
Index  Vol.  I. 
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Despite  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual,  however, 
such  variables  as  age,  level  of  education,  socio-economic 
status,  and  racial  identity  develop  a commonality  of  life 
experiences  between  individuals,  and  therefore  a relative 
commonality  of  existing  attitudes  and  knowledges  that  are 
susceptible  to  modification  and  change.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  PBEC  has  identified  and  delineated  a specific 
set  of  target  audiences.  By  taking  into  account  existing 
cognitive  and  attitudinal  similarities  within  target 
audiences  and  differences  between  target  audiences, 4 pbeC 
programming  can  be  geared  to  both  reflect  and  utilize  these 
similarities  and  differences*  Desired  objectives  for  each 
target  audience  can  thus  be  cost-effectively  programmed; 
and  the  potential  for  maximum  impact  upon  the  attitudes  and 
knowledges  of  viewers  in  each  target  audience  greatly  in- 
creased. Project  objectives  for  each  specific  target 
audience  are  presented  below: 

4.1.1  Primary  and  Secondary  School  Children. 
PBEC  programs,  auxiliary  media,  and  "informal11  educational 
efforts  directed  at  primary  and  secondary  school  children 
will  seek  to  establish  or  modify  the  existing  cognitive 
and  attitudinal  levels  so  as  to  facilitate  behavior  patterns 
consistent  with  beneficial  environmental  effects.  The 
specific  educational  programs  planned  are  described  in 
Appendix  X. 


With  a goal  of  enhancing  knowledge  levels, 
primary  and  secondary  school  children  will  be  given  an 
understanding  of  the  eco-system  and  the  inherent  limita- 
tions posed  by  finite  quantities  of  non- renewable  resources, 
thus  focusing  emphasis  upon  an  understanding  of  the  elements, 
magnitudes,  relationships,  organization  and  dynamic  inter- 
dependency of  the  eco-system.  Included  in  their  study  will 
be  an  understanding  of  energy  sources,  pollution  sources, 
natural  aging  processes  and  the  means  through  which  aging 
processes  have  been  accelerated. 

An  increased  comprehension  of  the  severity  of 
the  environmental  problem  will  be  provided  by  means  of 
examples  of  changes  in  the  eco-system  which  have  resulted 
from  man r s inability  and/or  unwillingness  to  consider  the 
future  consequences  of  his  actions.  Further,  having  seen 
how  the  elements  of  the  eco-system  interact  and  thereby 
influence  the  quality  of  life  of  all  living  organisms,  the 
primary  and  secondary  student  will  be  helped  to  understand 
that  man  is  a part  of  the  eco-system,  and  like  all  other 
animals,  unable  to  escape  it. 


See  Exhibit  22,  Harris  poll. 
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Finally,  the  learner  should  accept  the  fact 
that  while  man’s  ability  to  adapt  to  his  environment  is 
indeed  remarkable,  man's  erroneous  belief  that  science 
and  technology  are  infallible  problem-solvers  has  per- 
mitted him  to  elect  a life  style  that  is  threatening 
his  very  existence* 

Given  a sound  knowledge  base,  students  will 
be  provided  learning  experiences  from  which  an  awareness 
of,  and  a willingness  to,  study  man's  environmental  prob- 
lems and  alternative  solutions  to  the  problems,  will  be 
developed.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  student 
should  be  encouraged  and  practiced  to  become  responsive  to, 
and  committed  to,  the  search  for  acceptable  consumer 
practices  which  would  help  eliminate  waste  and  pollution. 
Further,  he  must  be  encouraged  to  work  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  environmentally  detrimental  practices  of  organiz- 
ations to  which  he  or  his  parents  belong.  Central  to  this 
will  be  an  effort  to  create  an  internalized  value  system 
relative  to  the  environment  which  encourages  an  I/Thou 
sharing  of  environmental  responsibilities  and  benefits, 
and  modification  of  the  individual  and  group  behaviors 
currently  destroying  the  environment. 

The  student  will  also  be  given  new  ways  of 
perceiving  his  world  and  of  building  it.  The  interplay 
of  the  man-made  environment  with  the  natural  one,  and  the 
new  options  children  might  begin  to  dream  about  effecting, 
will  also  be  a part  of  educational  programs. 

The  teachers  and  parents  will  be  encouraged 
to  understand  and  share  with  the  students  these  new  percep- 
tions of  the  environmental  responsibilities  and  benefits. 
Dialogue  between  student  and  teacher,  student  and  parent, 
and  parent  and  teacher  will  be  fostered.  A sharing  of 
the  learning  experience  at  every  appropriate  level  will 
be  sought,  mediated  by  local  public  broadcasting  station 
environmental  programming . 

4.1.2  Middle  America.  PBEC  programming^  aimed 
at  this  relatively  generalized  target  audience  will  seek  to 
modify  the  existing  cognitive  and  attitudinal  levels  of 
each  viewer  so  as  to  facilitate  behavior  patterns  consistent 
with  beneficial  environmental  effects.  Greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed,  however,  upon  developing  a set  of  values 
concerning  the  environment  that  will  serve  as  a firm  base 


5.  See  Appendices  VII,  X and  XI,  and  "Activities"  section 
of  the  Final  Report. 


for  wise  judgments  and  effective  action  beneficial  to  the 
environment.  In  particular,  this  effort  will  seek  to 
create  a value  system  concerning  environmental  responsi- 
bilities and  benefits,  with  recognition  that,  only  by 
seeking  and  promoting  general  environmental  good,  will 
personal  environmental  benefit  result.  The  viewer  will 
be  asked  to  consider  life  style  options,  (including  con- 
sumer patterns)  and  alternatives  which  he  may  take  with 
special  focus  on  the  interaction  between  man  and  his 
environment,  and  man  and  man,  and  an  emphasis  on  causal 
relationships,  effects,  sequences,  and  consequences.  A 
personal  willingness  to  permit  the  application  of  increas- 
ingly larger  portions  of  the  gross  personal  income  to 
actions  which  are  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  environ- 
mental problems  will  be  sought;  as  will  a willingness  to 
work  within  organizations  (industrial,  social,  political) 
to  effect  change  in  any  organization's  policies  and 
procedures  which  may  have  a negative  effect  on  the  life 
style  of  this  or  future  generations*  The  need  will  be 
presented  to  take  personal,  responsible  action  in  each 
person's  "micro-ecosphere , " even  at  some  sacrifice  of 
personal  comfort. 

4.1.3  Racial  and  Ethnic  Audiences.  The  mass 
media  are  a potent  force  in  reaching  inner-city  populations 
constituted  principally  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

Research  findings  on  media  show  that  they  own  radio  and 
television  sets  to  virtually  the  same  extent  as  the  balance 
of  the  population.  Further,  research  trends  indicate  that 
urban  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Chicanos  tend  to  spend 
more  time  watching  television  than  does  the  general  popu- 
lation. Of  particular  interest  to  PBEC  is  the  finding  that 
a slightly  higher  proportionfiof  blacks  than  that  of  other 
races  may  be  viewers  of  PTV.  Given  this  relatively  high 
rate  of  media  usage,  PBEC  programming  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reach  these  target  groups,  and  to  bring  about 
changes  in  attitude  and  enhancement  of  knowledges  relative 
to  environmental  matters. 

PBEC  recognizes  that  urban  black  and  Chicano 
minorities  place  high  priorities  on  housing,  employment  and 
education  as  urgent  problems  requiring  solution.  In  their 
vie;  , these  transcend  conventional  "biophysical"  environ- 
mental problems,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  some  respects, 


6.  Viewers  of  Public  Television,  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  ^c. 
Study  No.  1952,  dated  November  1969. 
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they  are  more  vitally  affected,  as  by  air  pollution,  than 
non-city  residents.  There  is  also  a tendency  among  some 
of  the  disadvantaged  to  dismiss  environmental  concerns  as 
.simply  a "white  fad"  or  "cop-out,1'  avoiding  confrontation 
with  their  reality.  Taking  this  into  account,  PBEC  pro- 
gramming1? will  be  designed  to  respond  to  these  minorities' 
perceived  environmental  needs  and  demands,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  housing,  education  and  the  quality  of  urban 
life.  Further,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  educational 
and  employment  opportunities  directly  related  to  the  grow- 
ing manpower  need  for  technicians,  paraprof essionals  and 
professionals  to  implement  the  technology  of  pollution 
control  and  resource  conservation.  In  effect,  frequently 
prevalent  feelings  of  hopelessness  will  be  countered  by 
the  community-generated  specific  and  achievable  modes  of 
action  that  promise  short  and  long-term  benefits  for  the 
environment  and  their  own  human  condition. 

4.1.4  Opinion  Leaders.  Demographic  data  show 
that  there  are  distinct  differences  between  PTV  and  commer- 
cial TV  audiences.®  The  PTV  viewer  is  generally  older,  better 
educated,  and  has  a higher  income  than  the  CTV  viewer.  These 
differences  are  significant  in  that  they  suggest  that  the 
PTV  viewer  may  potentially  play  a unique  change-agent  role 
in  facilitating  PBEC  environmental  objectives. 

Mass  communication  researchers  and  students  of 
diffusion  of  innovations  have  shown  that  mass  media  typic- 
ally do  not  exert  their  influence  in  isolation,  but  rather 
function  among  and  through  a nexus  of  mediating  factors. 

Among  these  are  audience  predispositions  and  the  derived 
processes  of  selective  exposure,  selective  perception,  and 
selective  retention;  groups  and  group  norms;  interpersonal 
dissemination  of  the  contents  of  communication?  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  exercise  of  personal  influence  and 
opinion  leadership.  It  is  by  means  of  the  latter,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  form  of  networks  of  interconnected  individ- 
uals, through  which  mass  communications  are  channeled  and 
ultimately  achieve  their  desired  impact  on  an  audience. 

This  process  is  characterized  as  a "two-step"  or  "multi-step" 
flow  of  communication:  ideas  flow  from  the  mass  media  to 

opinion  leaders  and  from  these  to  the  less  active  sections 
of  the  population.  Thus,  on  an  individual  level,  when  a 
person  passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  awareness, 
interest,  evaluation,  trial,  and  adoption,  in  the  course  of 


7.  Operating  principally  through  community  action  programs  and 
secondarily  via  general  broadcast  and  educational  "narrowcast " . 

8.  Harris  1969  Study. 


accepting  any  new  idea  or  product,  the  mass  media  are 
relatively  more  influential  in  the  early  informational 
phases,  while  it  is  impersonal  influence  that  is  more 
effective  in  the  later  phases  of  deliberation  and  decision. 

This  theoretical  framework  has  important 
implication  3 for  PBEC  project  objectives.  Given  the  rather 
special  character  of  the  PTV  audience,  it  appears  that  PBEC 
programming  will  have  a unique  opportunity  to  reach  those 
very  individuals  who  are  most  likely  to  function  as  opinion 
leaders  during  the  later  phases  of  the  diffusion  process; 
and  who  will  thus  serve  to  reinforce  and  disseminate,  for 
the  entire  population,  the  environmental  knowledges  and 
appeals  transmitted  by  PBEC  programming.  Therefore,  PBEC 
project  objectives  for  this  target  group  will  be  to  enhance 
their  knowledge  base,  induce  an  environmentally  beneficial 
internalized  value  system,  increase  their  responsiveness 
toward  environmental  matters,  and  most  importantly,  foster 
a readiness  to  take  effective  personal  action  — both  in 
terms  of  individual  personal  behavior  and  in  influencing 
others  within  their  peer  groups  to  adopt  behavior  patterns 
calculated  to  have  beneficial  environmental  effects.  Follow- 
ing success  in  mustering  the  interest  and  energies  of 
opinion  leaders,  local  stations  will  be  able  to  provide 
broadcasting  and  community  involvement  resources  to  reach 
and  motivate  the  broader  local  population  in  the  drive 
toward  a better  environment. 

4.1.5  Youth  (15  - 25  years  of  age).  As  potential 
change  agents,  youth  occupies  a unique  position  in  todayrs 
society.  Their  idealism  and  generally  high  level  of  motiva- 
tion, when  coupled  with  a sound  knowledge  and  attitudinal 
base,  and  appropriate  channels  for  action,  comprise  a potent 
force  for  constructive  change.  PBEC  programming  will  seek 

to  utilize  this  idealism  and  motivation,  provide  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  attitudinal  inputs,  and  suggest  modes  of  action 
aimed  at  beneficial  environmental  effects.  Thus,  an  intensive 
cognitive  and  attitudinal  media  programming  format  will  be 
directed  at  this  target  audience.  Moreover,  special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  creating  programming  that  will  encourage 
as  well  as  instruct  these  viewers  in  constructive  modes  of 
action  within  social,  political,  and  industrial  organizations, 
so  as  to  effect  changes  in  those  organizations'  policies  and 
procedures  that  are  detrimental  to  our  environment. 

4.1.6  General  Audiences.  We  recognize  that  the 
American  public  is  not  one  audience.  It  is  many  audiences,  with 
each  majority  category  of  the  population  consisting  of  Ma  variety 
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of  minority  interests  as  distinct  as  any  one  individual  is 
from  another."  ® For  this  reason  we  have  emphasized  the 
specific  target  audiences  in  earlier  paragraphs.  But  we 
hope  to  attract  a broad  audience,  too,  comprising  all  those 
"minority  groups"  which  make  up  the  "general  audience." 

No  matter  what  the  specific  objectives  may  bo  related  to  a 
specific  target  audience,  then,  there  are  knowledge,  attitude 
and  behavior  changes  we  wish  to  produce  in  all  who  view  our 
programs.  These  changes  are  discussed  below. 

4.2  Measurable  Changes  to  be  Produced  in  Audiences. 

These  are  the  changes  we  want  to  produce  and 
measure  in  all  who  watch  our  programs 

4.2.1  Knowledge . Increase  the  viewer's  specific 
and  abstract  knowledge  about  the  environment,  emphasizing  the 
"systems  concept"  of  the  environment  and  perception  of  environ 
mental  reality. 


4.2.2  Comprehension.  Increase  the  viewers' 
comprehension  of  the  environmental  problem  allowing  translation 
of  his  knowledge  about  the  environment  into  preferred  environ- 
mental behaviors. 


4.2.3.  Analysis . Increase  analytic  capability  in 
the  viewer.  He  must  better  understand  the  elements,  magnitudes, 
relationships,  organization  and  the  interdependency  of  the 
environment.  This  will  help  him  relate  his  knowledge  and  his 
actions  to  the  environment. 

4.2.4  Synthesis . The  viewer's  ability  to  synthe- 
size new  perceptions  about  the  environment  must  be  increased. 
Recognition  of  self-other  relationships,  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  and  operate  upon  his  synthesis  should  be  increased. 

4.2.5.  Judgment . The  viewer's  ability  to  make 
judgments  upon  his  actions  and  others',  relative  to  the  environ- 
ment, must  be  increased.  The  ability  to  sift  evidence  against 
environmental  reality  should  be  enhanced  in  the  viewer. 

4.2.6.  Attention.  A heightened  state  of  attentive- 
ness relative  to  environmental  matters  must  be  produced.  This 
attitude  can  be  induced  by  programming  which  also  increases 
the  receptivity  of  the  viewer:  positive,  hurrane  aspects  of  the 
environment  shall  be  emphasized. 
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9.  Public  Broadcasting: 


4.2.7  Awareness . With  improved  attention  and 
receptivity,  increased  awareness  of  environmental  problems 
can  be  induced,  emphasizing  reality. 

4.2.8  Responsiveness . The  audience  will  be 
encouraged  to  develop  responsive  attitudes  toward  environ- 
mental matters  and  a readiness  to  take  effective  personal 
and  group  action. 

4.2.9  Value  Attitudes.  Sound  environmental 
values  will  be  introduced,  designed  to  serve  as  a firm  base 
for  wise  judgments.  A value  system  to  encourage  sharing 

of  environmental  responsibilities  and  benefits  will  be 
portrayed.  Such  values  may  alter  the  personal  and 
collective  behaviors  now  so  destructive  to  the  environment. 

4.2.10  Application.  Motivate  the  viewer  to  act 
alone,  or  in  a group,  using  his  new  knowledge  about  the 
envi ronment , 


4.2.11  Commitment . The  general  audience,  as  a 
result  of  PBEC  programming,  should  have  an  attitude  of 
commitment?  a determination  to  act , using  new  values , atti- 
tudes and  knowledge. 

Several  consultants  have  recommended  that  to 
achieve  the  foregoing  objectives,  program  objectives  should 
also  include: 


1.  Identity  Establishment . Personal 
identity,  relative  to  a sense  of  environmental  place  and 
belonging  is  desirable. 

2.  Diversity/Unity  Concepts.  Environmental 
diversity  sometimes  overwhelms  our  decision  and  action  ability. 
Programming  should  help  the  viewer  recognize  real  alternatives, 
based  on  deliberate  judgments  operating  from  valid  values. 

At  the  same  time,  knowledge  must  be  provided  to  the  viewer 
that  helps  him  in  choosing.  Also  he  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
implication  of  his  acts  to  the  entire  environmental  system. 

3.  Coping  Functions.  An  attitude  of  hope, 
which  engenders  an  ability  to  confidently  problem-sol ve , is 
important . 


4 .  The  Environmental  System  as  Process. 
Show  that  all  the  viewer's  actions  are  interrelated  to  the 
entire  environmental  system.  He  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
"I/Thou/ItM  environmental  relationship,  and  that  his  action 
energizes  that  relationship. 


5.  Generalized  Value  System*  The  viewer 
must  be  made  aware  that  value  systems  are  not  "thing- re lated" 
but  "conceptualized,"  and  that  "good"  values  operate  in  all 
alternative  situations.  Certain  basic  generalizations  by 
which  we  operate  our  lives  as  a people  must  be  developed 
here . 


4.3  Community  Environmental  Action  Program  Objectives. 

Encouraging  community  environmental  improvement 
through  community  action  is  a principal  PBEC  objective. 

Primary,  secondary  and  higher  environmental  education  programs, 
public  information  and  education  programs,  citizen  action 
programs,  institutional  and  organizational  responses  and  other 
appropriate  programs  may  be  mediated  through  PBEC's  support 
of  local  public  broadcasting  stations.  The  establi shment  and 
operation  of  this  PBEC  System  is  detailed  in  Appendix  XI. 

The  following  objectives  are  anticipated  through  its 
ope  ration . 


Some  can  be  quantified;  these  are  considered  in 
part  in  Appendix  XI  A 2 , External  Evaluation.  Some  more 
directly  coupled  to  the  PBEC  System  include:  the  number  of 

stations  being  supported;  the  number  of  affiliations  made  by 
local  stations  with  local  educational  government  agencies 
and  institutions;  the  number  of  programs  produced  locally, 
the  number  of  children  and  teachers  involved  in  community 
action  programs  outside  the  confines  of  the  school;  the  number 
of  parents  and  their  children  working  together  on  neighborhood 
programs;  local  ordinances  initiated  and  passed;  state  stat- 
utes amended  and  enforced  and  other  civic  and  political 
action  taken. 

Other  community  action  objectives  are  less  quanti- 
tative but  can  be  sensed  by  expert  evaluators  skilled  in 
"quantification  of  the  subjective".  On-site  in-process 
observers  can  identify  shifts  in  comm *nity  attitudes  and  be- 
haviors, changes  in  parent-student- te acher  affective  relation- 
ships , alterations  in  community- go vernnent-inst it ut ion-industry 
dynamics  and  the  like.  What  changes  specifically  will  he 
sought  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  intents  of  the  local 
stations  and  communities. 

4.4  Probability  of  Success  in  Producing  Audience  Change. 

There  is  much  literature  and  experience  on  media 
effects  on  attitudes,  knowledge  and  behaviors.  However,  there 
is  little  consensus  on  the  kind  of  change,  the  degree  of 
change,  and  the  permanency  oT  change  that  can  occur.  We  do  know 
that,  even  given  a mass  communication  monopoly,  not  ill  the  targets 


will  change  position  and  the  process  takes  time.  As  Appendix 
VI  A 2,  "External  Evaluation"  poi.nts  out,  behaviors  may  change 
without  che.nges  in  attitudes;  and  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

PBEC  by  no  means  has  a monopoly;  accordingly  we  can  expect, 
given  public  broadcasting's  exposure  frequency,  and  intensity 
of  viewing  (see  Appendix  IV  "Target  Audience  Characterization"), 
to  have  some  lesser  effect  at  first  them  our  competition. 

What  must  be  done  by  local  communities,  of  course,  is: 
a)  to  define  carefully  certain  specific  desired  changes  in 
the  environment  to  a more  preferred  state;  b)  then  plan 
carefully  to  modify  known  audience  attitudes,  knowledges  and 
resultant  behaviors  so  as  to  move  toward  that  preferred  stater 
£)  evaluate  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  whether  the 
desired  changes  have  been  induced;  d)  alter  the  PBEC  programs 
in  process  to  approach  the  ideal  model;  and  e_)  reintroduce 
revised  program.  This  model  and  process  is  defined  in  some 
detail  in  Appendix  VI.  Section  A. 2 , "External  Evaluation". 

4.5  Resources. 

Contact  has  been  made  with  individuals,  groups,  and 
institutions  especially  knowledgeable  in  educational  and 
communication  psychology  and  in  evaluation  and  testing.  Among 
the  universities,  particularly  useful  contacts  have  been  made 
with:  City  University  of  New  Vork  (Dr.  Gary  Winkel,  Center  for 

Behavioral  Psychology) ; University  of  Utah  (Dr.  Gabriel  Della 
Piana,  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research);  University  of 
Michigan  (Dr.  Angus  Campbell,  Director,  Institute  for  Social 
Research);  University  of  Wisconsin  (Dr.  Clarence  A.  Schoenfeld, 
Chairman,  Center  for  Environmental  Communi cat  ions  and  Education 
Studies) ? and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(Dr.  C.  H.  Stevens,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  School  of  Management). 


5 . 0  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

5.1  Conclusions.  As  a result  of  the  study  conducted 
during  Phase  I,  we  conclude  that: 

5.1.1  Changes  in  target  audience  attitudes, 
knowledges  and  behaviors  can  be  specified  and  effected,  which 
should  result  in  action  toward  a preferred  environmental  con- 
dition . 


5.1.?  Cognitive  change  objectives  in  the  general 
audience  should  include  increased  environmental  in  format ion , 
comprehension,  application,  analysis,  synthesis  and  judgment. 

5.1.3  Effective  change  objectives  in  the  general 
audience  should  include  increased  attention,  awareness,  respon- 
s iveness , and  commitment  and  development  of  preferred  environ- 
mental value  sets. 
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Objectives  : 


5.1.4  Specific  Target  Audience  Programming 


a)  Primary  and  Secondary  School  Children*  Knowledge  of  the 
eco-system  and  the  child’s  place  in  The  system  will  be 
emphasized.  Environmentally  beneficial  behavior  patterns 
will  be  elicited  and  mediated  by  an  internalized  environ- 
mentally-oriented attitudinal  system. 

b)  Middle  America.  Major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  a new  environmental  value  system  producing 
beneficial  personal  and  group  action* 

c)  Ethnic  and  Racial  Groups.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
environmental  changes  desired  by  inner-city  groups:  i.e., 
housing,  education,  employment  and  quality  of  urban  life. 

d)  Opinion  Leaders*  Influential  people  will  be  encouraged 
to  take  personal,  effective,  environmental  action*  More 
importantly,  PBEC  will  influence  these  opinion  leaders  to 
reinforce  and  disseminate  the  PBEC  environmental  message. 

e)  Youth  * Using  youth's  environmental  idealism,  commitment 
and  motivation,  the  PBEC  objective  will  be  to  provide 
knowledge  and  suggest  and  facilitate  action  benefiting 
the  environment. 

f)  Teachers  and  Parents.  Using  the  motivation  of  teachers  and 
parents  for  educational  enrichment,  the  PBEC  objective  would 
be  to  motivate  a continuing  dialogue  based  upon  environ- 
mental knowledges  and  values. 


5.2  Recommendations.  We  recommend  that: 


5.2.1  In  the  first  year  of  Phase  II  operations, 

PBEC  produce  programs  which,  via  multiple  media,  and  using 
formal  and  informal  continuing  education  processes,  attempt 

to  effect  changes  in  relevant  knowledges,  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

5.2.2  Specific,  short-term,  highly  visible, 
measurable  first-year  behavioral  objectives  be  selected  early 
in  Phase  II  for  inclusion  in  program  development  effort,  from 
among  the  general  measures  outlined  above,  and  in  accordance 

with  the  system  described  in  Appendix  VI  A 2,  "External  Evaluation". 

5.2.3  The  PBEC  program  concept  and  program  develop- 
ment effort  be  closely  monitored  by  the  PBEC  Environmental 
Education  group  and  their  consultants  and  the  External  Evaluation 
group  and  their  consultants  to  assure  that  program  format  and 
content  reflect  the  informational,  attitudinal  and  action  objectives. 
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5.2.4  The  External  Evaluation  group  and  their 
contractors  and  consultants  participate  in  the  program 
development  process  to  allow  the  development  of  effective 
evaluation  devices  for  measuring  changes  in  knowledce, 
attitudes  and  behaviors. 

5.2.5  PBEC  management,  as  an  intrinsic  part  of 
their  system  design,  enforce  attention  to  attainment  of 
these  objectives  by  all  PBEC  operational  elements. 
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A. 


MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 


1.  PLANNING 


1 , 0  Purpose . This  report  summarizes  the  objectives, 
methods  and  accomplishments  of  the  PBEC  staff  and 
consultants  in  the  preparation  of  a PBEC  Plan,  and  sets 
forth  recommendations  for  action. 


2.0  Objective 


2.1  General  Planning  Task  Objectives.  This  is 

the  planning  task.  The  general  objective  of 
the  planning  task  is  to  produce  a valid, 
tested  plan  which  describes  the  operations 
that  PBEC  will  implement  in  the  next  five 
years  to  attain  its  goals  and  objectives. 


2.2  Specific  Planning  Task  Objectives. 

a.  Help  PBEC  staff  establish  goals,  objectives 
and  strategies  for  the  Phase  I operation. 

b.  Define  these  in  system  plans  and  appro- 
priate control  documents  to  facilitate 
Phase  I operations. 

c.  Help  PBEC  staff  establish  goals  and  ob- 
jectives and  strategies  for  the  Phase  II 
operations . 

d.  Provide,  system  plans  and  appropriate 
control,  scheduling  and  budgeting 
documents  required  to  express  these  goals 
and  objectives  in  the  Final  Report. 


3,0  Method.  The  planning  process  began  with  a series 
of  internal  consultative  sessions  with  PBEC  senior 
staff  to  establish  goals  and  objectives  for  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II.  A series  of  reviews  of  the  resultant 
decisions  (expressed  in  documents  and  diagrams) 
further  refined  the  plans  for  Phases  I and  II.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  this  was  a simultaneous,  instructive 
[ process  in  which  strategy  decisions  were  immediately 

\ implemented  (in  terms  of  staff  work,  and  contractor 

\ and  consultant  labor)  and  then  altered  where  necessary. 
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4.0  Accomplishments. 


4.1  Systems  Design.  The  PBEC  Phase  I and  Phase  II 
over-all  system  design  is  described  in  Exhibit  24, 
attached  to  this  section  of  Appendix  VI. 

4.2  Systems  Plan.  A systems  plan  was  prepared  and 
is  set  forth  in  Exhibit  24  to  this  report.  The 
enclosure  paraphrases  the  PBEC  plan  for  per- 
formance of  Phase  II.  We  describe,  in  systems 
analytic  terms,  the  allocation  of  resources, 
the  processes  and  the  expected  outcomes 
required  to  prosecute  the  PBEC  program  in  an 
optimally  cost  beneficial  and  accountable 
manner.  The  following  definitions  are  useful 
in  reading  the  plan: 

- Goals . Statements  of  intent  describing 
some  desirable  future  condition  or  state. 

Goals  infer  beliefs  or  values,  describing 
in  ideal/real  terms  what  we  desire  "to  be." 
Goals  are  general  and  so  give  over-all 
direction  to  planning  and  provide  the  basis 
for  objective  development. 

- Objectives . Statements  which  describe 
time-related,  measurable  end-results.  Ob- 
jectives are  logically  related  to  goals, 
realistically  attainable  in  terms  of  con- 
straints and  quantifiable.  If  the  objectives 
are  fully  attained,  goals  are  realized. 

- Product . Physical  or  conceptual  goods  pro- 
duced as  a result  of  process.  These  goals 
may  constitute,  in  themselves,  objectives* 
and/or  make  objective  attainment  real  by 
interaction  with  reality. 

- Constraints . Those  forces  acting  on  the 
system  tending  to  modulate  objective 
attainment;  usually  constraint  implies 
inhibition;  but  sometimes  constraints  en- 
hance objective  achievement. 
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- Strategies . Those  comprehensive  plans  and 

schemes  for  achieving  objectives.  The 
strategies  are  always:  per formance/result 

oriented;  describe  actions  and  process;  and 
are  selected  to  utilize  resources  cost- 
effectively  to  achieve  objective  beneiits. 
Note ; In  action,  strategies  become  "process” 
or  "operation." 

- Tactics . Minor  plans  for  tasks  which,  when 
performed , execute  the  strategy. 

- Control . The  management  function  which, 

using  the  plan:  allocates  resources;  defines 

organization;  uses  data  to  modulate  operation 
(process)  to  attain  objectives  and  realize 
goals . 

- Resources.  Those  materials,  human  and 
conceptual  goods  which,  when  operated  upon, 
produce  product. 

- Feedback.  The  evaluative  process  which 
compares  outcomes  with  a model  and  provides 
the  results  of  that  comparison  to  control. 
This  allows  resource  allocation  and  process 
to  be  altered  so  as  to  approximate  outcome 
more  closely  to  specified  objectives. 

5.0  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

5.1  Conclusions.  As  a result  of  the  planning 

effort  we  conclude  that  a viable  short-  and 

long-range  PBEC  plan  has  been  developed. 

5.2  Recommendations.  We  recommend  that: 

a.  The  plan  be  followed  and  exercised  by 
PBEC  management  at  all  levels. 

b.  That  this  plan  be  modified  in  terms  of 
the  reality  of  PBEC 1 s experience. 

c.  That  an  annual  planning  cycle  system  be 
installed  assuring  the  special  development 
of  detailed  short  and  long  range  plans. 
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EXHIBIT  24 


A Plan  for  PBEC  for  the  Period  1970  - 1975 


Introduction,  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Phase  I proposal,  a systems  analysis  of  PBEC  was  conducted 
and  a long  range  plan  was  developed*  The  subsequent  para- 
graphs describe,  in  systems  analytic  terms,  the  allocation 
of  resources,  the  processes,  and  expected  outcomes  re- 
quired to  pursue  the  PBEC  program  in  an  optimally  cost- 
beneficial  and  accountable  manner  during  Phase  II  over  the 
period  1971  - 1975,  Necessarily,  the  short  term  objectives 
and  products  are  more  clearly  defined  and  quantified? 
it  is  understood  that,  in  subsequent  annual  reiterations 
of  the  plan,  additional  detail  will  develop  for  long  term 
products  and  objectives,  based  on  PBEC's  experience. 


the 


Specifically  we  define  and  schematically  represent 


following : 

a . 

PBEC 

Goals 

b. 

PBEC 

Objectives  {Short  and  Long  Term) 

c . 

PBEC 

Products  (Short  and  Long  Term) 

d. 

PBEC 

Operations,  Organizations  and  Strategies 

e . 

PBEC 

Constraints 

f . 

FBEC 

Resource  Requirements 

The  plan  detailed  in  the  following  paragraphs  establishes 
a clear  linkage  between  resources,  constraints,  opera- 
tions, products  and  the  PBEC  objectives  and  goals. 


1.0  PBEC  Goal.  Using  television,  radio  and  other  methods, 
change  the  attitudes,  knowledges  and  behaviors  of  the 
American  public,  so  that  a preferred  environmental  state 
and  a more  desirable  condition  of  life  is  produced. 


2*0  PBEC  Objectives  (Short  Term)*  By  Deceriber  31,  1971 
PBEC  will  do  the  following: 
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2.1  Operation  Objective.  Establish  a permanent 
production  organization  by  organizing  and  operating, 
in  accordance  with  this  plan  (as  shown  in  Figures  1, 

1A,  IB,  and  2) , a cost-effective  and  accountable  national 
communications  system  which  is  environmentally  focused. 

2.2  General  Program  Objective.  Change  the  en- 
vironment* from  its  present  condition  to  some  preferred 
condition.  To  do  this,  accomplish  the  following 
specific  objectives: 

2.2.1  Environmental  Index  Objectives.  Establish 
environmental  indices  defining  the  current  environmental 
condition  as  a base  for  contrast  with  a subsequent  condition. 

2.2.2  Environmental  Behavior  Objective. 

Define  the  measurable  individual,  group  and  institutional 
attitudes,  knowledges  and  behaviors  that  must  be  changed 
to  produce  desired  environmental  change. 

2.2.3  General  and  Specific  Target  Audience 
Objective.  Use  the  PBEC  Communication  to  make  general 
and  specific  target  audiences  more  aware,  more  informed 
and  more  active  on  environmental  issues,  so  that  desired 
environmental  changes  are  produced.  Measure  the  changes 
attitudes,  knowledges  and  action  and  the  effect  on  the 
environment . 

Quantified  Objectives 

- Influence  a total  of  30  million  Americans  by 
TV  environmental  programming. 

- Influence  40  million  Americans  by  radio  environ- 
mental programming. 

- Influence  2 million  black  Americans  by  TV 
environmental  programming. 


* Environment  is  defined  as,  not  only  the  biological 
and  physical  surroundings  of  man,  but  also  the  cul- 
tural manifestations  of  man  (both  real  and  conceptual) i 
thus,  the  aggregate  cf  biologic,  physical,  social  and 
cultural  conditions  that  influence  the  life  of  an  individ- 
ual or  a community. 

O 
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FIG  1. 

SYSTEMS  SCHEMATIC  FOR  PHASES  I 8 

(showing  current  planning  effort  in  phas 
and  proposed  operations  in  phase  II.) 
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FIG.  IB 

EXTERNAL  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 
AS  PROCESS.  SHOWING  EVALUATIVE 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OUTCOMES 
(DETAIL) 
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2.2.4  Environmental  Education  Objective.  Use 
the  communication  System  and  other  media,  methods  i nd 
supporting  materials  to  educate  primary  and  secondary 
school  children  environmentally.  Measure  the  education 
achieved . 

Quantified  Objectives 

- Influence  2 million  primary  and  secondary  school 
children  using  PB  and  by  other  media  and  methods 
which  support  PB  programming. 

2.2.5  Environmental  Action  Objective.  Use 
environmental  action  programs  through  a Public 
Broadcasting  Environment  System  to  induce  local  and 
regional  environmental  change.  Measure  the  programs1 
effectiveness . 

Quantified  Objectives 

- Influence  10  million  more  Americans,  comprising 
specific  target  audiences  --  youth,  ethnic, 
economic/decision  makers,  teachers,  etc.) 

2.3  Information  Resource  and  Research  Objective. 
Conduct  research,  establish  and  operate  External  Evalua- 
tion and  Internal  Evaluation  Systems  to  produce  data; 
establish  and  operate  an  Information  System  for  data 
collection,  storage  and  retrieval;  and  establish  and 
operate  a Communication  Service  to  disseminate  the 
information  to  internal  and  external  users.  Make  the 
information  resource  available  to  all. 

3.0  PBEC  Objective  (Long  Term).  By  December  31,  1975, 
PBEC  will  cyclically  plan,  modify  and  operate  a public 
communications  environment  system  so  as  to: 

3.1  Alter  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  Americans, 
relative  to  the  environment,  using  broadcasting  and 
other  media,  materials  and  methods. 

Quantified  Objective 

- Influence  200  million  Americans  by  1975. 


3.2  Produce  significant  preferred  changes  in  the 
environment  using  broadcasting  and  other  media. 

3.3  Innovate  other  ways  to  produce  desired 
environmental  change. 

3.4  Maximize  defined  environmental  benefits 
relative  to  the  program  cost. 

4.0  PBEC  Products. 

4.1  PBEC  Products  (Short  Term).  In  CY  1971,  PBEC 
will  produce  products  designed  by  format,  content,  and 
presentation  time  and  presentation  frequency  to  attain 
the  objectives  set  forth  above.  The  products  will 
include : 

a.  TV  and  Radio  news  (see  Appendices  V,  VI  A. 2,  VII 
and  VIII  A?  supports  Objective  2.2.3) 

b.  TV  and  Radio  spots  (see  Appendices  V,  VI  A. 2,  VII 
and  VIII  A;  supports  Objective  2.2.3) 

c.  TV  ''Quality  of  Life"  Show,  39-week,  one-hour 
program  (see  Appendix  V,  VI  A. 2,  and  VII;  supports 

Objectives  2.23  and  2.24) 

d.  Supporting  Education  Media  and  Materials  (see 
Appendix  X;  supports  Objective  2.2.4) 

e.  Environmental  Action  Program  (see  Appendix  XI; 
supports  Objective  2.2.5) 

f.  Reports  and  Information  (see  Appendices  I,  II,  IV, 

VI  A. 2 and  VIII  A;  supports  Objectives  2.2.1 
through  2.2.5) 

4.2  PBEC  Product  (Long  Term).  In  CY  1972-1975, 

PBEC  will  produce  other  modified  products  designed  to 
attain,  more  cost-effectively,  the  long  term  objectives. 

These  may  include  TV  special  programs,  TV  and  Radio 
programming  derived  from  effective  and  popular  segments 
of  the  1971  "Quality  of  Life”  Show,  cooperative  efforts 
with  public  and  commercial  TV  and  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  recording  resources  and  other  mass  media 

(see  Appendices  VII,  VIII  A,  IX,  X and  XI;  supports  Objectives 
2.2.3  through  2.2.5) 


5.0  PBEC  Stragegi.es.  The  following  strategy  statements 
are  set  forth  in  terms  of  staff  and  line  authorities 
as  Figure  2.  The  strategies  listed  are  graphically 
shown  in  Figure  1A. 

5.1  Management  Stragegies.  (Supports  Objective 
2.1;  see  Appendix  VI  A.er  VI  B and  VI  C) 

a.  General  Management/Policy  Strategy.  This 
emphasizes  approaches  to  management  and  policy 
processes . 

b.  Line  and  Staff  Control  Strategy.  This  emphasizes 
systems  approach  to  control  functions,  (per 
Figure  lB)  utilizing  outputs  from  External 
Evaluation  System  and  Internal  Evaluation 
Systems  to  modify  resource  allocation  and 
overall  process  in  the  most-cost  beneficial 
manner . 

c.  Long  Range  Planning  Strategy.  This  emphasizes 
cyclic  planning  functions  to  improve  steadily 
the  effectiveness  of  PBEC  Operations  and  insure 
continuity  of  action.  (See  Figure  3 for 
schematic;  this  strategy  is  embodied  in  this 
Appendix . ) 

d.  Constraint  Avoidance  Strategies.  This  specifies 
what  action  can  be  taken  by  PBEC  management  to 
minimize  inhibitory  constraints  tending  to 
prevent  PBEC  from  achieving  its  objectives, 
while  simultaneously  maximizing  positive  con- 
straints to  improve  cost-effectiveness. 

e.  Accountability  Strategy.  This  specifies  what 
management  actions  must  be  taken  to  assure 
accountability  for  PBEC  performance  relative 
to  public  trust. 

5.2  Public  Affairs  Strategies.  (Supports 
Objective  2.1  - 2.3) 

a.  Public  Relations  and  Promotion.  This  specifies 
the  actions  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  accurate  and  persuasive  stance  before  product 
users  and  the  general  public,  (see  Appendix 
VIII  B) 
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LONG  RANGE  PLANNING  STRATEGY  SCHEMATIC 


b.  Liaison  Strategy*  This  specifies  the 

actions  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
professional  associations  and  awareness  of 
national  activities  related  and  important  to 
PBEC  objectives*  (Appendix  VIII  B) 

c.  Funding  Strategy.  This  specifies  the  actions 
required  to  establish  and  maintain  effective  con- 
tact with  funding  resources  necessary  to  PBEC 
objecrive  attainment.  It  includes  the 
functions  conventionally  considered  as  "sales 

and  marketing"  in  a for-profit  organization. 
(Appendix  VIII  B) 

d.  Advisory  Council  Strategy.  This  specifies  the 
action  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
policy  and  operations  advisory  councils  of  the 
best  reputation,  competence  and  effectiveness* 
(Appendix  III) 

5.3  Research  Strategies*  (Supports  Objective  2.3) 

a.  Information  System  Strategy*  This  specifies 

the  operation  of  an  information  system  support- 
ing internal  and  external  information  users 
(see  Appendix  I and  II) 

b*  External  Evaluation  System  Strategy.  This 

specifies  the  operation  of  an  external  evaluation 
system  to  measure  impact  of  PBEC  operations 
on  target  audiences  (see  Appendix  VI  A. 2) 

c.  System  Analysis  Strategy.  Thj ° auxiliary 

specifies  the  operation  of  a system  analysis 
function  in  support  of  Administration, 

Management  and  Operations  Strategies*  (This 
strategy  is  essentially  embodied  in  the  Long 
Range  Plan*) 

h.4  Legal  Strategies.  This  specifies  the  action 
required  to  assure  PBEC’s  compliance  with  statute  and 
regulation.  (Supports  Objective  2,1) 

5.5  Administration  Strategies.  (Supports  Objective 
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a.  Management  System  Strategy*  This  specifies  the 
operation  of  an  internal  management  system  to 
control  information  about  personnel,  budgets, 
accounting,  purchasing,  facilities  and  other 
housekeeping  functions.  (see  Appendix  VI  A. 3; 

B and  C) 

b.  Internal  Evaluation  Strategy.  This  specifies  the 
operation  of  a system  to  measure  and  report  cost 
effectiveness  of  PBEC  operations.  (see  Appendix 
VI  A. 3) 

5.6  Operation  Strategies . (Supports  Objective  2.2) 

a.  Operations  Management  Strategy.  This  specifies  how 
the  Chief  of  Operations  will  perform  and  control 
program  conceptualization  and  planning,  product 
development,  production  and  distribution. 

b.  TV  Strategy.  This  specifies  how  TV  will  be 
employed  to  attain  PBEC  Objectives.  (see 
Appendixes  VII,  X and  XI) 

c.  Radio  Strategy.  This  specifies  how  radio  will  be 
employed  to  achieve  PBEC  Objectives.  (see 
Appendixes  VII,  X and  XI) 

d.  Publications.  This  specifies  how  printed  and 
other  media  will  be  employed  to  attain  PBEC 
Objectives.  (see  Appendix  VIII  A) 

e.  Education  Strategy.  This  specifies  how  public 
broadcast  media,  other  media  and  auxiliary 
materials  will  operate  to  attain  the  PBEC 
Objectives.  (see  Appendix  X) 

f.  Environmental  Program  Strategy.  This  specifies 
how  public  broadcast  environment  action  programs 
operate  to  attain  PBEC  goals.  (see  Appendix  XI) 

g.  Marketing  Strategy.  This  specifics  how  elements 
of  TV,  Radio,  Publication  and  Education  operations 
can  be  used  in  novel  ways  to  defray  costs. 

(see  Appendix  VII). 
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h.  Communications  Services  Strategy.  This 
strategy  specifies  the  operation  of  an 
information  network  serving  PBEC's  data  users, 
(see  Appendix  VIII) 


6.0  Constraint  Analysis.  This  analysis  has  defined 
the  anticipated  forces  acting  on  the  system  tending 

to  enhance  attainment  of  objectives.  Principal  forces 
are:  viewer/listener  audience  reaction?  public  response; 

critical  reaction  by  press  and  experts;  legislative/executive 
branch  reaction;  and  customer  reaction  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors. 

7.0  Resource  Analysis . Resource  analysis,  based  upon 
recommendations  Associated  with  the  various  tasks,  are 
as  set  forth  in  sections  of  the  PBEC  proposal  concerning 
budget,  personnel,  facilities,  etc.  The  resources 
required  are  specified  by  line-item  associated  with 

each  objective  area;  accordingly  it  supports  all  objectives. 

8.0  Feedback . The  feedback  system  is  the  External 
Evaluation  System.  See  Appropriate  Research  and 
Administration  strategies  and  Appendix  VI.  This  effort 
supports  all  objectives. 
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2.  EXTERNAL  EVALUATION 


1.0  Purpose,  This  report  summarizes  PBEC(s  objectives, 
methods  and  accomplishments  of  the  planning  of  an  External 
Evaluation  System, 


2.0  Objectives. 


2.1  General  Objective.  Analyze,  plan  and  develop 
during  Phase  I an  External  Evaluation  System  (EES) , which, 
when  operated  during  PBEC*s  Phase  II,  will  measure  the 
extent  to  which  PBEC  operations  actually  alter  attitudes 
and  behaviors  of  target  audience  so  as  to  benefit  the 
environment . 

2.2  Specific  Objectives 

2.2.1  To  develop  a conceptual  and  analytical 
model  for  evaluating  the  impact  of  specific  PBEC  media 
products  on  target  audiences.  The  model  is  to  be 
grounded  in  quantifiable  terms  which  reflect  and  measure 
the  "real-life"  involvement  and  accomplishments  of  PBEC 
in  the  total  environmental  picture.  The  resultant  EES, 
in  operation,  will  be  a procedure  for  determining 
quantitatively  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of 

PBEC  accomplish  the  stated,  specific  objectives  associated 
with  each  product.  (A  product  is  defined  as  a cohesive 
grouping  of  presentation  opportunities  within  a media 
class,  e.g.,  TV,  radio,  print.) 

2.2.2  Develop  a conceptual  and  analytic  model 
which  when  in  operation  has  strong  feedback  function. 

The  feedback  will  provide  information  to  PBEC  operations 
allowing  progressive  alteration  in  PBEC  products  to 
effect  desired  audience  response  more  cost-effectively. 

2.2.3  Define  operational  interfaces  with  the 
PBEC  Internal  Evaluation  System,  the  PBEC  Program 
Development  Group,  the  PBEC  Education  Group  the  PBEC 
Communications  Service  and  the  PBEC  Information  System 
and  a management  interface  with  the  PBEC  Administration 
and  Management  Group. 

2.2.4  Establish  relationships  with  organiza- 
tions, im? titutions  and  persons  useful  in  the  planning 
and  operations  of  the  EES. 
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3.0  Methods 


3.1  General,  The  approach  was  straightforward, 
using  standard  systems  analytic  planning  techniques  to 
define  EES  goals,  objectives,  and  alternative  strategies. 
General  input-output  flow  schematics  were  employed  for 
the  overall  EES  configuration  (as  it  relates  to  PBEC 
operations)  and  the  "top-down*  systems  method  was  used 
for  the  EES  model  of  measurement. 

3.2  Assumptions.  The  following  standard  media 
assumptions  were  made  during  the  design  of  the  EES  model: 

a.  The  population  is  divided  into  market  segments 
(target  audiences) . People  in  each  segment  have  their 
own  sales  potential  and  media  habits.  Here  sales 
potential  is  defined  as  attitudes  and  behaviors  towards 
environmental  objectives  and  the  proclivity  of  the 
segment  to  be  influenced  by  a product.  A media  schedule 
consists  of  insertions  in  media  options.  An  insertion 
brings  about  exposures  to  people  in  one  or  more  market 
segments.  The  repetitions  serve  to  increase  the  exposure 
level  of  indivictuals  in  the  segment.  People  are  subject 
to  forgetting  and  so  the  retained  exposure  level  decays 
with  time  in  the  absence  of  new  exposures.  The  response 
of  individuals  in  a market  segment  increai>es  with  ex- 
posure level,  but  with  diminishing  returns  at  high  levels. 

b.  The  conceptual  framework  of  the  evaluation  model 
is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  explicit  statements 

of  PBEC's  objectives  can  be  given  and  related  to  each 
PBEC  product.  A product  is  directed  towards  a specified 
target  audience (s)  whose  reaction  to  the  exposure (s)  of 
the  product  can  be  measured  by  statistical  or  social 
(behavioral)  indicators.  A set  of  products  can  have 
the  same  objective  with  separate  and/or  inter-related 
indicators  for  filtering  the  effectiveness  of  each  pro- 
duct . 


4 , 0 Accomplishments 

4.1  Design  of  EES  as  a subsystem  of  PBEC  System. 
Figure  1 illustrates  the  current  configuration  of  the 
EES  as  a subsystem  of  the  total  PBEC  System. 

4.2  Design  of  the  EES  elements  as  a process. 
Figure  2 illustrates  the  internal  design  of  the  EES  as 
an  evaluation/feedback  mechanism. 
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FIG.  2 EXTERNAL  EVALUATION  SUBSYSTEM 


4.3  Design  of  the  EES  as  an  evaluation  mechanise. 
The  approach  to  be  used,  termed  "top-down"  systems 
analysis,  will  carry  us  from  the  highest,  most  verbal 
statements  of  PBEC  goals  and  objectives  to  the  trans- 
lation of  these  objectives  into  specific  products  and 
media  schedules.  The  process  can  be  best  explained  by 
recourse  to  Figure  3.  There,  the  major  PBEC  goal  --  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  resources  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  coupled  with  other  media  and 
social  activities,  can  exert  positive,  practical  changes 
upon  the  total  environment  is  subdivided  into  differ- 
entiated PBEC  objectives.  In  turn,  these  objectives 

are  transformed  into  specific  environmental  objectives 
which  are  directed  towards  designated  target  audiences. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  environmental  objective  by 
influencing  the  target  audience  requires  a specially 
designed  PBEC  product  or  set  of  products.  Associated 
with  each  product  is  a set  of  indicators  which  measure 
the  ability  of  the  product  to  influence  the  target 
audience  and  the  resultant  changes  of  the  target  audience 
towards  the  specified  environmental  objective.  These 
indicators  are  measured-  by  predetermined  instruments 
<e.g.  surveys,  action  items)  and  then  evaluated  to 
determine  the  significance  of  the  complete  activity  in 
terms  of  the  stated  environmental  objectives.  Hence, 
in  a general  sense,  we  can  define  a PBEC  product  as  the 
flow  of  activities  from  o PBEC  objective  through  a 
specific  production  and  its  evaluation.  Such  a product 
is  illustrated  by  the  stream  of  functions  highlighted 
in  Figure  3. 

Each  product  implies  a dichotomy  of  effort.  The 
PBEC  staff  must  accomplish  the  functions  as  indicated 
in  Figure  3,  while  the  EES  staff  accomplish  the  re- 
maining functions,  in  conjunction  with  survey  and  other 
specialists.  Both  groups  must  interact  in  order  to 
define  the  proper  target  audiences  and  indicators,  and 
to  agree  on  the  measuring  and  evaluation  process. 

4.4  Design  of  the  EES  Model 

4.4.1  General  Discussion.  Expanding  on  the 
above,  our  approach  to  structuring  the  EES  can  be  put 
forth  as  follows.  The  EES  is  basically  a process 
which  encompasses  the  objective-setting,  product 
development  and  qoal-obj ective  achievement  of  the  PBEC 
system.  Due  to  this  diversity  of  interaction,  we  find 
that  no  single  analytical  or  descriptive  model  can  be 
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FIG.  3 PBEC  TOP-DOWN  ANALYSIS 


formulated  as  the  model  for  the  PBEC  EES . We  shall  see 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  EES, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  full  range  of  statistical,  in- 
tuitive, pref erence/utilitv  measure^  behavioral  and 
mathematical  techniques  and  tricks  of  the  trade.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  an  operative  EES  requires  cer- 
tain initial  assumptions  and  accomplishments.  Most 
of  these  will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  material  and 
appendices  of  this  section,  or  in  related  PBEC  task 
descriptions . 

PBEC  products  which  can  be  considered  as  the 
tangible  evidence  of  PBEC 1 s activities  --  must  have 
imbedded  within  them  explicit  statements  relating  the 
products*  objectives  to  target  audiences  and  the 
scheduled  exposure  of  the  audiences  to  the  products  via 
specified  media  as  noted  in  Figure  3.  Thus,  we  assume 
that  prior  to  the  development  of  a PBEC  product  there 
is  agreement  and  statements  on  the  range  and  definition 
of  the  target  audiences/  PBEC  objectives  and  media  to 
be  employed. 

The  EES  assumes  that  a set  of  "objective-accomplishing1' 
indicators  can  be  imposed  on  each  product  and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  EES  to  state,  define  and  measure  these 
indicators.  As  indicators  imply  measurement  and  deviation 
from  a specific  point,  baseline  measurements  of  these 
indicators  is  required.  That  is,  for  each  product  we 
must  establish  the  initial  (time  zero)  status  of  its 
related  indicators.  We  have  identified  four  classes  of 
indicators  --  contact,  intellectual,  behavior  and 
environment  (Exhibit  25.  “Measuring  the  Effects  of  PBEC 
Programming" ) . Some  of  these  can  be  represented  by  hard 
numbers  (the  number  of  write-ins),  while  others  are  soft 
(the  change  in  attitudes  towards  an  invirom>ental  question)  . 
For  each  indicator  we  will  define  an  unambiguous  process 
for  its  measurement. 


The  evaluation  process,  i.e.  the  process  which  measures 
the  effect  of  a PBEC  product  on  a target  audience,  will 
require  extensive  use  of  surveys  and  a quantitative/quali- 
tative procedure  for  comparing  a vector  of  baseline  (time 
zero  indicators)  to  the  current  (post  product  presentation) 
vector  of  indicator  values.  Here  pre ference -uti lity  measure 
approaches  will  probably  be  used.  The  results  of  these 
valuations  will  be  fed  back  to  other  PBEC  components  so  that 
PBEC  management  can  more  rationally  interpret  the  ability 
of  a product  to  accomplish  its  stated  objectives. 
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4,4,2  An  EES  Formal  Model  Description,  From 
a formal  point  of  view,  we  may  describe  in  a concise 
notational  form  the  structure  of  the  EES,  Although  it 
is  not  an  operational  description,  the  notation  forms, 
in  a sense,  a framework  which  encompasses  the  objectives 
of  the  EES, 
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A target  audience 

A specified  media 

A media  schedule  over  time 

A PBEC  product 

A PBEC  product  assigned  to 
a media  schedule 

A set  of  indicators  for  a 
given  product  p and  target 
audience  i 

The  measuring  process  for 
a product  p 

The  measuring  process  for 
the  indicators  of  product  p 

The  evaluation  function  of 
product  p 

The  form  of  the  evaluation 
vector 

Baseline  values  of  indicators 
for  product  p and  target 
audience  i 


The  form  of  the  baseline 
vector  for  product  p and 
target  audience  i 

Evaluative  process  which 
measures  effect  of 
on  target  audience  id  ^ 
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_ Ihe  accomplishment  of  the  final  evaluative  process 
E -E  will  take  on  many  forms  (See  Exhibit  28  ’’Possible 
PBEC/Ob ject ive -Oriented  Products”).  We  next  illustrate 
the  process  with  an  example. 

4.4.3  Illustrative  Application  of  the  EES,  A 
statement  of  a sample  PBEC  objective  oriented  produc 
is  boxed  in  below.  The  statement  proceeds  from  high- 
level  objectives  through  the  process  described  in  Figure 
3. 


PBEC  OBJECTIVE 

To  develop  awareness  and  concern  of  Quality  of 
Life  issues  via  PBEC  preshow  spots. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  OBJECTIVE 

To  identify  an  action  program,  i.e.  PBEC,  directed 
towards  improving  the  Quality  of  Life. 

TARGET  AUDIENCES 

Total  population. 

PBEC  ACTIVITIES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Spot  TV  and  radio  announcements,  posters  on  transit 
and  other  locations,  statement  of  PBEC  aims  for  distri- 
bution, Quality  of  Life  Q buttons,  PBEC  symbol  and  logo. 

INDICATORS  AND  MEASURES 

TV  and  radio  announcements  ask  for  write-in  to 
obtain  Q button  (use  of  different  department  numbers  to 
sort  out  media  - similarly  with  posters) . PBEC  state- 
ment mailings.  Set  up  of  initial  mailing  list.  Survey 
of  PTV , CTV,  PR  and  CR  on  number  of  times  spots  were 
used. 

EVALUATION 

Survey  to  determine  PBEC  identification  with 
Quality  of  Life,  logo  and  Q button. 


From  an  operational  point  of  view,  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives  will  result  in  the  following: 


Members  of  the  intended  audience  will  be  able  to: 


1.  Re-state  or  paraphrase  the  key  propositions 

or  arguments  included  in  the  spot  announcements, 

2.  Identify  the  scheduled  local  air  times  for  the 
Quality  of  Life  series, 

Members  of  the  target  audience  will: 

3.  Write  in  for  ,rQM  buttons, 

4 . Wear  "Q"  buttons, 

5.  E ;press  an  intention  to  watch  Quality  of  Life 
series , 

6*  Watch  the  first  program  in  the  series, 

The  audience  will  be  exposed  to  PBEC  TV  and  radio 

treatments : 

60  second  film  spots  aired  on  PTV  and/or  Com.  TV 
60  second  spots  aired  on  PR  and/or  Com.  Radio 

The  indicator  measures  are: 

1.  Proportion  of  total  audience  able  to  re-state 
or  paraphrase  propositions  or  arguments  in 
the  spot  announcements 

2.  Proportion  of  total  audience  able  to  specify 
correctly  local  air  times  for  Quality  of  Life 
series 

3.  Number  of  persons  writing  in  for  nQ"  buttons 

4.  Number  of  persons  wearing  "Qn  buttons 

5.  Proportion  of  total  audience  expressing  intention 
to  audit 

6.  Proportion  of  persons  actually  watching  first 
program 
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The  design  of  the  evaluation  requires  the  evaluation 
team  to  draw  a stratified  random  sample  of  potential 
viewers  — stratified  by  those  socio-economic  demographic 
dimensions  used  in  specifying  PBEC  target  audiences. 

Respondents  in  this  sample  will  be  telephone  surveyed 
prior  to  release  of  the  spots,  to  ascertain  dispositions 
toward  the  propositions  and  arguments  in  the  spot  message 
(indicator  1);  at  two  subsequent  times,  tie  same  group 
(or  a matched  group)  will  be  surveyed  again  --  once  after 
a week  of  spot  dissemination,  and,  again,  after  one 
month.  During  these  last  two  surveys,  posJ -measures  of 
disposition  will  be  gathered  (indicator  1) , as  well  as 
data  on  ability  to  name  local  air  times  (indicator  2) 
and  intention  to  view  series  (indicator  5) . 

In  addition  to  stratification  by  socio-economic 
dimensions,  the  audience  will  also  be  characterized  by 
degree  of  exposure  to  the  treatments;  logs  of  local 
outlets  will  be  analyzed  to  classify  the  saturation  in 
a given  market  as  high,  moderate  or  low.  Data  will  be 
gathered  and  analyzed  within  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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The  same  stratification,  by  socio-economic  and  treat- 
ment variables,  will  be  used  to  collect  and  analyze  data  on 
Indicators  3,  4 and  6,  but  on  a "one-shot"  basis.  Thus  the 
proportion  writing  for  buttons  will  be  analyzed  (respondents 
will  indicate  age  on  request) , the  number  of  persons  wearing 
buttons  will  be  collected  by  field  observers  in  public 
places  (with  socio-economic  data  field-coded  by  observer) 
and  the  number  of  persons  actually  viewing  the  first  install- 
ment will  be  collected  by  telephone  survey,  using  the  same 
sampling  plan  as  used  in  the  earlier  surveys. 

This  set  of  articulated  survey  activities,  therefore 
will  assess: 

- the  degree  of  contact 

- the  impact  of  the  treatment  on  factual  knowledge 

- the  impact  of  the  treatment  on  audience  practices 

- and  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  combinations 
of  treatment  and  socio-economic  variables  in  producing 
all  these  effects. 

4.4.4  Media  Models  - A Survey.  In  Exhibit  26  we 
review  the  status  of  media  models  as  they  pertain  to  PBEC. 

There  we  note  that  the  analytical,  simulation  and  other 
technical  approaches  to  media  problems  have  been  directed 
mainly  towards  the  problem  of  media  selection,  not  evalua- 
tion of  media  impact.  As  the  former  aspect  will  not,  in 
general,  be  of  major  concern  to  PBEC,  the  specific  use  of 
these  models  is  limited.  However,  we  do  feel  that  the 
discipline  imposed  by  attempting  to  imbed  the  development 
of  major  PBEC  products  within  a linear  programming  format 
would  be  most  beneficial.  This  class  of  models  requires 
the  planners  to  state  specific  objectives,  including 
budgetary  and  facility  usage,  and  to  look  at  the  production 
of  products  as  an  integrated  set  of  activities.  Such  r. 
desciplined  approach  would  enhance  the  ability  cf  the  EES 
to  capture  specific  objectives  and  to  systematize  the 
analysis  of  PBEC  products.  Thus,  we  propose  for  Phase  II 
that  selected  critical  products  be  viewed  and  developed 
within  this  type  of  model  framework. 

4.5  Characterization  of  Target  Audiences  and  Control  Groups 

4.5.1  Target  Audiences.  The  range  of  PBEC  target 
audiences  can  be  described  generally  by  the  following  classifica- 
tions: primary  school  children,  secondary  school  children,  teachers 

and  parents  of  the  children,  middle  America,  black  and  Chicano 
minorities,  opinion  leaders,  and  youth  (15-25  years  of  age). In  many 
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instances  the  target  audiences  must  be  further  refined. 

We  show  in  Tables  I and  II  the  possible  extent  of  target 
audience  characteristics  for  PTV  and  non-PTV  exposures, 
respectively.  We  have  illustrated  specific  target  audiences 
by  marks  running  down  the  columns. 

4.5.2  Control  Groups.  In  order  to  filter  out  the 
impact  of  PBEC  activities  on  different  target  audiences,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  define  selected  control  groups.  These 
groups  would  mirror  the  corresponding  target  groups,  except 
for  the  control  groups  not  being  exposed  to  specified  PBEC 
activities.  For  our  purposes  thep  we  will  attempt  during 
Phase  II  to  select  and  partition  the  total  PBEC  audience 
into  the  following  control  groups: 


1.  General  Population 

a.  No  PTV  and  no  PRadio  broadcast  in  area 

b.  No  PTV  broadcast  in  area 

c.  PTV  broadcast  but  no  UKF  TV 

2.  Urban/Suburban  - Adult  and  Student 

a.  No  PTV  broadcast  in  area 

b.  PTV  broadcast  but  no  UKF  TV 

3.  Rural  - Adult  and  Student 

a.  No  PTV  broadcast  in  area 

b.  PTV  but  no  UHF  TV 

4.  Urban/  Suburban  - Student 

No  closed-circuit  TV  and  PTV  reception  in  schools 

5.  Rural  - Student 

No  closed-circuit  TV  and  PTV  reception  in  schools 

Ideal ly,  we  would  like  to  find  both  urban/suburban 
and  rural  control  areas  which  can  be  isolated  naturally  from 
all  PBEC  activities.  That  is,  these  areas  do  not  and  will 
not  receive  any  public  broadcasts  during  the  school  year  of 
the  project.  In  addition,  other  PBEC  media  --  school  syllabi, 
transit  ads,  etc.  --  will  not  be  allowed  within  these  control 
areas.  Given  such  areas,  surveys  would  then  be  run  for  each 
PBEC  target  audience  in  order  to  establish  the  control 
baselines.  These  surveys  would  encompass  the  audiences1 
Quality  of  Life  knowledge,  awareness  and  actions  for  the 
PBEC  baseline  items.  These  groups  would  be  periodically 
sampled  and  the  results  compared  to  the  baselines  of  the 
PBEC  exposed  target  audience. 
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Table  It  Target  Audience  Characteristics  (PTV) 


Have  PTV  Capability 
Do  not  have  PTV  Capability 
Age : <13 

► 13<  25 
>25  < 40 
>40  < 55 
>55 


Male 

Female 

Single 

Married 

Not  in  any  full-time  school 

In  Kindergarten 

In  Grades  1-8 

In  High  School 

In  College 

In  Adult  Education 

<High  School  Education 

High  School  Education 

Some  College 

College  Graduate 

White 

Black 

Othe  r-Nonwh  ite 
Urban  • 

Suburban  » 

Rural 

Professional 
Clerical  'Sales 
Labor 

Ag  ricu 1 ture 
Military  and  Reserve 
Union 
Gove  mment 


1 1 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 


Manu  f actu  ri ng 
Services 
Scientist 
Engineer 

Management  1 

Teacher- Element a*y  1 

Teacher-High  School 

Teacher-Col  lege 

< $5K 

$ 5K- $10K 

$10K-$15K 

>$15K  1 
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Table  II  - Target  Audience  Characteristics  (cont.) 
(PRadio  and  Other  Media) 


Ti 

T2 

T? 

T4 

T5 

T6 

T7 

... 

Have  FM  Radio  in  PR  Area 
No  PTV/PR  Exposure 
Other  Media  Exposure? 

1 

Exhibit  s 
Books 

Film  Strips 
Ed.  Products 

1 

External  Agency  Exposures 

School  TV 
Boy  Scouts 
Community  Centers 
Fraternal 

1 

Professional 
Foreign  Countries 

1 

If  such  control  areas  cannot  be  found,  PBEC  should 
consider  deliberately  blocking  out  an  area,  i.e.,  selected 
local  public  broadcastinq  stations  would  not  transmit. PBEC 
material.  There  is  danger  in  that  the  explanation  would 
be  weak  and  might  tend  to  bias  any  survey.  Failing  this, 

PBEC  could  selectively  substitute  material  in  prescribed 
areas.  For  example,  TV  segments  dealing  with  a subject  can 
be  treated  in  different  ways,  shown  in  different  areas,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  each  approach  measured.  Or,  some  area 
would  not  receive  any  broadcasts  on  something  like  the 
power  crisis  while  others  do. 

PBEC  should  also  consider  its  ability  to  get  at  captive 
audiences.  Short  films  can  be  shown  on  airplanes  and  in 
movie  houses,  printed  matter  distributed  on  the  Metroliners, 
and,  of  course,-  public  transit  posters. 

In  general,  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  PBEC's 
activities  will  be  compounded  due  to  other,  independent 
programs  being  directed  towards  the  same  Quality  of  Life 
issues.  We  note,  for  example,  that  the  publication  rlMy 
Weekly  Reader''  has  initiated  a 12-week  campaign  on 
environmental  problems.  This  publication  is  received  by 
millions  of  elementary  school  children.  Also,  PTV  stations 
are  now  showing  an  eight-week  series  of  half-hour  films  on 
envi ronmental  problems . 

4.6  Measuring  the  Effects  of  PBEC  Programming 

4.6.1  General  Indicators.  The  indicators  and 
measures  necessary  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  PBEC  pro- 
gramming have  been  studied  with  the  results  as  given  in 
Exhibit  25.  The  approach  outlined  is  particularly  applicable 
to  general  audiences  and  is  adaptable  to  measurement  of 
special  target  audiences  within  the  general  audience.  The 
approach  is  postulated  on  the  sequence  of  measurable  events: 

Audience  contact  with  PBEC  messages,  which  leads  to  - 

Audience  changes  in  knowledge  and  attitudes,  which 
leads  to  - 

Audience  behavior  changes,  which  leads  to  - 

Beneficial  changes  in  the  environment. 

Each  of  these  events  can  be  measured  and  approaches  to 
their  measurement  are  detailed.  Also,  in  Exhibit  27  "Quality 
of  Life  Issues  and  Indicators",  we  describe  the  environmental 
issues  and  associated  indicators  that  will  be  attacked  through 
audience  behavior  changes. 


As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  Fig.  3 above,  the 
measurement  process  assumes  that  measurable  elements  must 
be  included  in  the  design  of  a programming  activity.  Each 
measurable  audience  objective  must  be  related  to  an  environ- 
mental objective,  thence  to  PBEC  activities  and  products, 
and  finally  to  an  indicator  which  can  be  measured  and 
evaluated.  This  process  and  some  possible  program  concepts 
described  in  terms  of  objective-oriented  products  are  set 
forth  in  Exhibit  28  ''Possible  PBEC  Ob jective -Oriented  Products 

4.6.2  Baseline  Data.  Any  approach  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  an  effective  activity  must  assume  the  availability 
of  information  which  describes  the  initial  state  of  the 
elements  being  influenced.  For  PBEC,  this  pertains  to  our 
ability  to  know  for  delineated  target  audiences  their 
attitudes,  knowledge  and  behavior  patterns  (actions)  towards 
a full  range  of  Quality  of  Life  issues.  To  date,  such 
information  is  not  available  or  is  of  such  a general  nature 
as  to  be  of  no  value  for  our  purposes.  In  addition,  as  the 
desired  outcomes  of  PBECrs  activities  are  positive  changes 
to  the  Quality  of  Life  issues-~changes , some  of  which  can 
be  attributed  to  PBEC--we  must  then,  at  a minimum,  have  some 
agreement  on  what  the  issues  are,  what  indicators  and 
measures  relate  to  each  issue,  what  are  the  current  states 
of  these  indicators,  and  how  changes  in  these  indicators 
will  be  measured  and  evaluated.  Again,  little,  if  any, 
work  in  this  area  has  been  done  which  is  of  value  to  PBEC. 
Thus,  in  the  following,  we  propose  the  accomplishment  of  a 
set  of  surveys  and  studies  which  will  yield  a good  approxima- 
tion of  the  required  baseline  data. 

4, 6. 2.1  Target  Audiences.  Listed  below 
is  an  initial  set  of  target  audiences  for  which  baseline 
data  muse  be  collected.  The  development  of  suitable 
questionnaires  for  measuring  the  target  audiences'  attitudes 
and  knowledge  towards  environmental  problems  will  be  a key 
task  of  Phase  11. 

(1)  General  Population  - U.S.  Cross  section 

Initial  Lou  Harris  survey  and  questions  will  yield 
structure  of  population's  general  attitude,  but  the 
questions  are  not  specific  enough  to  yield  data  for 
a solid  baseline. 

(2)  Preschool  - urban/urban  ghetto,  suburban,  rural 

(3)  Kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  - urban/urban  ghetto, 
suburban,  rural.  (Emphasize  ages  6-7  and  10-11.) 

(4)  High  School  - urban/urban  ghetto,  suburban,  rural 

(5)  College  - Eastern,  Southern,  Midwest,  West/State,  private 

large , medium) . 


(6)  Adult  (25-40)  - Middle  America 

(7)  Adult  (18-40)  - Ghetto  Minority 

(8)  Adult  (Management)  - Industrial 

(9)  Adult  (Monied  Group)  - Top  Industrial  Management, 
Bankers,  Money  Managers,  Opinion  Leaders  and  Shapers 

(10)  Adult  (Female)  - Housewife 

(11)  Adult  (Union/Blue  Collar)  - Factory,  Construction 

(12)  Adult  (Educators)  - Public  School  systems;  urban, 
suburban,  rural 

4. 6. 2.  2.  Surveys.  Survey  instruments  must 
be  designed  for  each  target  audience  in  terms  of  the  target 
audience.  We  must  develop  an  instrument  which  will  tell  us 
how  that  audience  views  the  issues,  such  information  forming 
a corresponding  baseline  vector.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
must  join  with  environmentalists,  PBEC  production  personnel, 
as  well  as  survey  personnel.  It  is  imperative  that  we  ask 
the  correct  questions  and  that  they  relate  to  proposed  PBEC 
activities  as  influenced  by  Quality  of  Life  considerations 
and  priorities  and  project  objectives  (See  Appendix  V) , 

The  surveys  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Educational 
Test  Service,  Inc.;  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.; 

Q.E.D.  Research;  the  Gallup  Organization,  Inc.  and  others. 

With  respect  to  sampling  and  surveys,  PBEC  must  keep 
the  following  essentials  clearly  in  luind. 

Our  guidelines  in  any  proposed  statistical  work  is 
given  by  the  statement: 

r In  general,  statistical  work  consists  first  of 
all  of  determining  what  kinds  of  statistical 
, information  would  be  useful  for  the  ends  in  view; 

\ of  deciding  whether  the  desired  information  can 

\ be  obtained  at  all  or  at  reasonable  cost;  and 

5 then  of  procuring  this  information  at  the  lowest 

1 possible  cost,  and  interpreting  it  in  a form  that 

1 assists  rational  decisions  and  adds  to  knowledge."!' 

Thus,  as  Deming  notes,  every  survey  has  a purpose--to  get 
the  answers  to  certain  questions  that  will  affect  decisions 
or  provide  increased  knowledge. 


"Some"  Theory  of  Sampling," 
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1/  W.  E . Deming , 
1966. 


Dover  Publications, 


The  steps  in  taking  a survey,  2/  as  related  to  PBEC, 

are : 

1.  Define  the  problem  statistically;  decide  what 
statistical  information  is  really  needed.  For  PBEC,  we 
should  simulate  the  types  of  data  which  we  would  gather  in 
the  proposed  survey,  e.g.,  counts,  percentages,  and  see  how 
the  information  would  be  used  in  any  analysis. 

2.  Define  the  universe,  i.e.,  the  target  audience, 

to  be  studied.  This  requires  PBEC  to  define  its  complete  set 
of  target  audiences  before  the  onset  of  its  programming 
efforts  and  to  relate  segments  of  the  programs  to  objectives 
which  are  directed  towards  a subset  of  the  audiences. 

3.  Make  a thorough  investigation  to  see  how  much  of 
the  information  that  is  needed  is  already  available  in 
published  or  unpublished  reports.  Except  for  previous, 
limited  surveys  dealing  with  PTV  and  PRadio  audiences, 

we  expect  few  other  surveys  to  be  of  interest.  There  might, 
however,  be  surveys  dealing  with  the  Quality  of  Life  issues 
which  would  be  of  value,  i.e.,  the  Fortune  Magazine  survey 
(1969)  of  270  chief  executives  on  environmental  matters. 

4.  Decide  what  type  of  survey,  if  any,  could  possibly 
provide  the  information  that  is  desired,  and  do  so  at 
reasonable  cost.  This  brings  up  the  questions  of  large 
surveys,  surveys  over  time,  the  timing  of  the  survey,  i.e., 
when  it  should  be  given.  We  note  that  if  a PBEC  activity 
requires  a survey  for  itL,  evaluation,  the  form  of  the  survey 
should  be  determined  at  the  same  time  the  activity  is 
structured. 

5.  Lay  plans  for  reducing  the  burdens  of  response,  and 
for  eliciting  clear,  intelligible  information.  This  calls 
for  PBEC  to  develop  unambiguous  definitions  of  Quality  of 
Life  issues,  e.g.,  what  do  we  mean  by  air  pollution,  to 
ensure  that  any  responses  deal  with  the  same  concepts. 

6.  Lay  out  roughly  several  alternative  sample  designs 
to  show  approximately  what  the  costs  will  be  for  various 
degrees  of  precision.  Depending  on  the  sample  size  and 
cost,  we  can  vary  the  maximum  allowable  sampling  error,  i.e., 
our  sample  can  be  designed  so  that  it  will  estimate  within 

x percent  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  applying  the 
same  testing  procedure  to  every  member  of  the  universe. 
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7.  Provide  supplementary  samples  that  will  measure  the 
completeness  of  coverage,  the  possible  effects  of  errors 
arising  from  response  and  non-response  and  from  differences 
between  interviewers,  differences  due  to  procedures  of 
collection  and  interviewing,  and  differences  in  cost  between 
various  prcedures.  These  items  will,  in  general,  be  the 
concern  of  the  survey  organization,  but  PBEC  should  be  aware 
of  the  organization's  approach  to  these  matters. 

8.  Draw  up  instructions  for  the  field  workers.  Again, 
this  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  survey  group,  but  PBEC  should 
review  the  instructions  before  field  operations  begin. 

9.  Develop  the  tabulation  plans  and  eventually  finalize 
them.  The  form  of  the  survey  results  will  usually  be 
forwarded  to  PBEC  in  the  survey  organizations  standard  format. 
Special  breakouts  should  be  requested  early,  and  any  special 
use  of  the  data  by  the  External  Evaluation  System  should  be 
established  and  coordinated. 

10.  Pretest  the  questionnaire  and  instructions  for  the 
field  workers.  PBEC  must  have  a hand  in  the  design  of  the 
questions  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  and  activities 
being  tested.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
running  of  pretests. 

11.  Revise  the  questionnaire  and  instructions. 

12.  Finalize  the  sampling  procedure.  Here  we  want  to 
ensure  proper  coverage  of  the  target  audience,  e.g.,  home 
surveys  of  factory  workers  should  be  conducted  at  night  or 
on  weekends. 

13.  Instruct  field  crews?  carry  out  the  survey;  reduce 
data,  tabulate  and  cross -tabulate . 

14.  Compute  the  sampling  errors. 

15.  Interpret  and  publish  the  results.  A report  must 
be  prepared  for  PBEC  management  setting  forth  the  conclus- 
ions reached  as  a result  of  the  survey.  In  some  instances, 
the  survey  results  will  be  compared  to  target  audience's 
baseline  vector.  The  report  would  then  contain  a discussion 
on  the  changes  in  the  baseline  with  respect  to  PDEC:s 
influence  on  the  baseline  items. 

4.6.2. 3 Quality  of  Life  Issues  and 
Indicators.  There  is  no  agreed-upon  list  of  issues  and 
indicators.  PBEC  must  define  its  area  of  concern  in  order 
to  direct  its  activities  toward  specified  objectives. 

There  is  a danger  that  programming  will  be  done  without 
first  being  connected  to  identifiable,  measurable  objectives. 
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That  is,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  goals  to  the  programs 
(top-down) , the  programs  would  precede  objectives  and  goals 
(bottom-up) . It  is  felt  that  some  such  post-connections  will  be 
unavoidable,  but  we  should  attempt  to  keep  it  at  a minimum. 

Exhibit  27  contains  an  initial  statement  of  Quality 
of  Life  issues  and  indicators.  We  must  further  refine  the 
list,  make  it  more  complete,  and  select  the  subset  which  is 
to  be  associated  with  PBEC.  It  could  be  the  whole  list.  In 
addition,  values  and  estimates  of  the  current  state  of  each 
indicator  is  required.  Some  of  this  information  will  be 
quantitative,  but  many  items  will  be  characterized  by 
qualifying  words,  e.g.,  little,  increased  level.  Standards 
have  not  been  established  for  most  indicators.  PBEC  can  be 
the  mechanism  to  force  agreement  on  standard  values. 

4.6. 2. 4 Use  of  Baseline  Data  and  Indicators. 
Assume  for  target  audience  T^  we  have  prepared  a baseline 
vector  consisting  of  n-component s . Each  component  represents 
either  a percentage  figure  or  a normalized  score.  For 
example,  48%  of  Ti  believe  they  as  individuals  cannot  aid  in 
arresting  the  causes  of  brown-outs,  blackouts,  and  power 
shortages;  on  a scale  of  concern  from  1 to  100,  50%  of  T^ 
rank  water  pollution  between  80-90,  while  4%  of  T^  rank  air 
pollution  between  20-30;  60%  of  T^  cannot  think  of  any  ways 
to  contribute  to  the  Quality  of  Life  issue  chemical  pollu- 
tion, while  10%  have  taken  the  specific  action  of  not  buying 
DDT  products.  As  noted  above,  the  specific  items  which  will 
form  the  audience's  baseline  vector  have  to  be  decided  upon 
during  the  design  of  the  corresponding  survey  instrument. 

As  PBEC  programs  (TV,  radio,  other  media)  will  be  directed 
towards  audience  T^  with  the  specific  objective  of  changing 
specified  elements  of  Tj,  fs  baseline,  we  would  have  to 
conduct  surveys  over  time  to  determine  if  such  corresponding, 
desired  changes  have  been  accomplished.  Two  basic  problems 
arise  here:  (1)  our  ability  to  maintain  a control  group 

and  (2)  our  ability  to  develop  statistical  measures  which 
will  give  some  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  PBEC 
activities  to  change  the  baseline  vectors.  These  research 
items  will  be  a major  activity  of  the  Phase  II  effort,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  the  proper  baselines  for  selected 
target  audiences. 

In  a similar  vein,  initial  values  of  the  Quality  of  Life 
issues  must  be  determined  and,  as  PBEC  products  are  directed 
towards  these  issues,  changes  in  these  indicators  must  be 
measured  and  the  impact  of  PBEC  filtered  out.  This  task 
will  be  quite  difficult  as  there  will  be  many  forces  being 
applied  to  the  same  issues  and  changes  in  the  indicators 
will  be  slow  and  occur  over  a rather  long  time  period.  The 
development  of  an  indicator  monitoring  and  evaluation 
procedure  will  be  a major  task  of  Phase  II. 
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4.6.3  Information  needs  of  the  EES.  The  data 
requirements  of  the  EES  stem  from  three  related  areas — 
Quality  of  Life  indicators,  target  audinece  baselines,  and 
surveys.  We  shall  discuss  each  in  turn. 

4. 6. 3.1  Quality  of  Life  Indicators.  A 
valuable  part  of  PBEC's  activities  could  be  the  maintaining, 
evaluation,  and  publication  of  the  current  status  of  the 
Quality  of  Life  indicators.  Initial  estimates  show  that  we 
would  have  to  collect  information  for  over  300  indicators. 
PBEC  must  delineate  its  function  in  this  area  in  that  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  indicators  also 
includes  the  very  large  task  of  collecting,  sorting,  dis- 
criminating, and  refining  the  information  which  yields  the 
indicators.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  PBEC  could  publish 
a chart,  similar  to  the  Doomsday  Clock  of  nuclear  weaponry, 
which  indicates  the  extent  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
Quality  of  Life  issues.  An  approach  to  this  type  of  charting 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

They  have  for  1969  and  1970  compiled  an  EQ  Index  which 
reflects  the  Federation's  analysis  of  available  data  and  the 
conversion  of  the  data  to  set  of  indicators.  The  indicators 
are  for  air,  water  wildlife,  timber,  soil,  minerals, 
living  space  and  an  overall  national  EQ  index.  The  data 
sources  are,  in  general,  available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  analysis  and  conclusions  are  the  Federation's. 

In  sum,  PBEC's  information  needs  for  the  Quality  of  Life 
indicators  can  range  from  cursory  summary  data  gathered 
directly  from  other  sources  or  a detailed  information 
gathering  service  which  includes  the  setting  of  indicator 
standards  and  determining  changes  in  the  values  of  these 
indicators . 


4.6. 3.2  Target  Audience  Baselines.  For  a 
target  audience,  we  must  develop  a file  of  information  which 
includes  the  initial  baseline  values,  the  set  of  PBEC  media 
directed  towards  the  target  audience  (objective  of  media, 
item,  time,  distribution),  and  the  surveys  directed  towards 
the  target  audience  (objective  of  survey,  time  given, 
where  given,  results  of  survey).  This  set  of  information, 
which  should  not  be  too  voluminous,  will  enable  us  to  form 
reports  that  would  aid  in  determining  how  changes  in  the 
baseline  are  associated  with  PBEC  products.  The  exact  file 
structure  for  the  target  audience  records  will  be  defined 
in  Phase  II. 


4.6. 3. 3 Surveys.  Survey  reports  obtained 
from  the  survey  research  organizations  will  represent  the 
main  data  set  in  this  area.  For  each  such  report,  PBEC 
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would  require  it  to  be  presented  in  a standardized  format. 

As  the  survey  companies  would,  in  general,  submit  their 
computations  using  their  basic  reporting  formats,  the  PBEC 
computing  system  should  allow  for  the  taking  of  this  data 
and  reshaping  it  into  a standard  PBEC  format.  An  informa- 
tion retrieval  approach  to  this  and  related  data  on  target 
audiences  and  indicators  should  be  considered  which  would 
allow  PBEC  management  to  pose  questions  on  the  current 
status  and  receive,  in  turn,  meaningful  data  in  a useful 
format . 

An  information  retrieval  system  would  also  be  required 
to  maintain  and  select  mailing  and  other  lists  of  PBEC 
audiences.  We  would  expect  to  build  name  lists  based  on 
responses  solicited  by  PBEC  media  and  use  these  lists  for 
mail  ard  other  surveys,  distribution  of  material,  and 
evaluation  of  selected  PBEC  media.  Demographic  characteris- 
tics, if  available,  would  be  part  of  the  name  files,  along 
with  some  indication  of  which  PBEC  media  each  person 
responded  to  or  had  been  exposed  to.  We  might  also  consider 
establishing  baselines  for  selected  individuals,  both  on 
and  off  the  name  file,  and  trace  their  baseline  changes  as 
PBEC  programming  progresses. 

4.7  Educational  Evaluation 


Primary  and  secondary  school  children  comprise  one  of 
the  most  important  target  audiences  whose  environmentally 
related  behaviors  must  be  influenced  by  public  broadcast 
and  auxiliary  educational  materials.  The  objectives  of 
this  formal  primary  and  secondary  educational  effort  are 
detailed  in  Appendices  II  and  VIII,  but  can  be  paraphrased: 

1)  to  increase  environmental  literacy  and  perception? 

2)  to  teach  environmental  facts  and  values; 

3)  to  emphasize  environmental  issues? 

4)  to  stress  the  need  for  immediate  environmental 
action. 

The  use  of  broadcast  media  and  associated  educational 
support  materials  designed  to  change  student  knowledges, 
attitudes  and  behaviors  are  described  in  Appendix  VIII. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  outline  the  evaluation 
approach  to  be  used  in  assessing  program  impact  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  grades. 

4.7.1  Experimental  Approach.  We  propose  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  primary  and  secondary  children,  exposed 
to  public  broadcast  coupled  with  associated  educational 
support  materials,  will  measurably  change  environmental 
attitudes,  values  and  knowledges  and  exhibit  altered 
environmentally  beneficial  behaviors. 
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To  test  this  hypothesis,  three  general  kinds  of  evalua- 
tion will  be  conducted  and  are  sketched  b^low. 

Developmental  Evaluation*  As  soon  es  instructional 
goals  and  educational  objectives  have  been  specified  for 
programming  and  support  materials  by  the  Environmental 
Education  Group  and  their  consultants  and  incorporated  by 
them  and  the  Production  Group  into  Program  Development  Plan, 
External  Evaluation  will  convene  a panel  of  recognized  ed- 
ucational evaluation  exoerts.  (See  Appendix  X-A  and  XI J 
for  Planning  Advisory  Committees) * The  panel  will  review 
the  program  goals  and  objectives  and  advise  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a formative  test  program.  The  purpose  of  the 
formative  test  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  develop- 
mental materials  and  to  provide  feedback  allowing  heuristic 
alteration  of  pilot  program  elements  in  real  time  by  Education 
and  Production  Groups.  This  formative  testing  will  be 
conducted  in  a few  carefully  selected  schools,  evaluating 
the  impact  of  developmental  material  (film  strips,  TV  show 
segments,  kits,  games,  etc.).  The  test  mehtods  used  will  be 
suggested  by  the  Planning  Advisory  Committees,  but  should 
include  natural  context  observations  in  school,  home  and/or 
students . 

Data  from  the  developmental  evaluations  will  be  analyzed 
and  evaluated  and  immediately  fed  back  to  the  pilot  produc- 
tion effort. 

Pilot  Evaluation.  As  soon  as  pilot  materials  are  ready, 
a pilot  evaTuation  will  be  conducted.  Here,  the  groups 
tested  will  be  larger,  approximating  national  sample 
characteristics.  Classroom  observation  will  be  aug- 
mented by  interview  evaluation  of  students,  teachers  and 
parents.  The  evaluation  will  first  feature  pre-exposure 
evaluation.  These  pre-tests  will  establish  baseline  values 
and  vectors  in  the  specific  affective  and  cognitive  objec- 
tive areas  designed  into  the  pilot  program  content  and 
format.  Next,  process  testing  will  measure  personal  and 
group  program  impact/acceptability/appeal.  Process  testing 
will  also  attempt  to  develop  data  on  repetition,  reinforce- 
ment and  augmentation  functions  of  the  various  program 
elements.  Finally,  post-testing  after  pilot  exposure  will 
exphasize  measurable  alteration  of  environmental  knowledges, 
attitudes  and  behaviors,  but  can  necessarily  measure  only 
short-term  retention. 

Reduced  and  analyzed  results  will  be  used  to  modify 
the  format  and  content  of  production  release  materials 
then  being  planned.  These  results  will  be  again  reviewed 
by  an  expert  group  prior  to  production  implementation. 
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Field  Evaluation*  The  field  testing  will  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  production  materials  on  full  sample  target 
audiences.  Again,  an  expert  group  will  convene  to  assess  the 
proposed  test  program  and  advise  upon  it.  The  field  tests 
will  include:  pre-broadcast/teaching  testing  (to  establish 

student  and  teacher  environmental  baselines  and  vectors  prior 
to  the  broadcast/teaching  exposure) ; process  testing,  during 
the  broadcast/teaching  exposure  (to  determine,  via  a program 
of  periodic  achievement  testing)  progress  toward  defined 
environmental  educational  objectives;  and  terminal  testing, 
after  the  education  exposure,  to  determine  objective  attain- 
ment and  student  and  teacher  baseline  and  vector  shift.  The 
process  testing  will  serve  to  alter  product  content,  format 
and  exposure  frequency  and  intensity  even  during  the  first 
broadcast/teaching  season.  The  terminal  testing  will  provide 
the  data  needed  for  the  external-internal  evaluation  system 
function  which  will  dtermine  (in  part)  the  cost-effectiveness 
and  accountability  of  the  PBEC  efforts.  More  importantly , 
this  data  will  permit  rational  revision  of  the  progrcm  develop- 
ment and  production  plans  for  the  second  broadcast/teaching 
season.  Finally,  the  collated  field  test  information,  analyzed 
and  summarized  for  accomplishment  and  failure  by  an  independent 
and  objective  agency  should  be  treated  as  a unique  body  of 
knowledge,  to  be  shared  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
implication  of  public  broadcast  in  environmental  education. 

4,7.2  Experimental  Operations.  As  indicated  above, 
the  Research  Advisory  Committees  will  paly  an  important  role 
in  the  Educational  External  Evaluation  effort.  Comprised 
of  educators,  media  experts,  psychologists  and  others,  espe- 
cially skilled  in  educational  evaluation,  their  role  will  be 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  evaluation  plans  at  every  level: 
development,  pilot  and  field  test.  In  addition  they  will 
meet  regularly  to  review  results  and  aid  in  analysis  inter- 
pretation, Finally,  they  will  give  guidance  on  the  discipli- 
nary and  philosophic  structure  of  the  evaluation  effort  as  a 
wholp . AnH  iffl  inteoration  into  the  PBEC  long-range  plan. 

Though  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  observe  the  evaluative 
event  in  process,  they  are  not  to  be  the  evaluators;  rather, 
they  are  the  evaluators  of  the  evaluators. 

The  actual  evaluation  work  (design  of  models,  test  design, 
test  administration,  data  reduction  and  analysis)  will  be  done 
by  PBEC  staff  assisted  by  consultants  and  contractors.  No 
contractor  to  conduct  the  evaluation  has  been  identified,  but 
many  have  been  evaluated  as  potential  resources.  Among  the 
universities,  particularly  useful  contacts  have  been  made  with: 
City  University  of  Hew  York  (Dr.  Gary  Winkel,  Center  for 
Behavioral  Psychology) ; University  of  Utah  (Dr.  Gabriel  Della 
Piana,  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research);  University  of 
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Michigan  (Dr.  Angus  CambelJ. , Director , Institute  for  Social 
Research);  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Dr.  Clarence  A. 
Schoenfeld,  Chairman,  Center  for  Environmental  Communications 
and  Education  Studies). 

Several  private  companies  with  demonstrated  skills  in 
educational  evaluation  have  been  contacted,  including: 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Inc.,  Marshall,  Kaplan,  Ganz 
and  Kahn;  and  the  Institution  for  Educational  Development, 

Inc . 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Behavioral  Science 
Division,  experts  in  HEW  and  in  other  government  agencies 
have  been  contacted.  Knowledgeable  consultants  have  been 
made  aware  of  PBEC 1 s programs.  These  consultants  include 
teachers  and  teachers  of  teachers  as  well  as  experts  in 
education  evaluation. 

Also,  strong  relationships  have  been  established  with 
research  experts  in  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 

(Mr.  Leroy  Miller,  Research  Director),  The  Children's  Tele- 
vision Workshop  (Dr.  Edward  L.  Palmer,  Research  Director) 
and  others  in  public  and  commercial  broadcast. 

Professional  associations  with  competence  in  manipula- 
ting and  measuring  attitudinal  and  behavioral  responses  have 
been  consulted,  including  eh  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  and  the  Society  for 
Research  in  Child  Development. 

A variety  of  contractors  and  consultants  will  be 
selected  to  assist  PBEC  in  the  educational  evaluation  after 
a competition  based  on  firm  criteria  (the  latter  concurred 
in  by  the  Planning  Advisory  Committee) . 

4.7.3  Experimental  Design.  Though  the  experiment 
design  is  not  complete,  tentatively  the  following  is  planned. 

The  target  audiences  will  be  six  through  seven  years 
old,  ten  through  eleven  years  old  and  high  school  grades. 

The  test  areas  will  include  political  divisions  (state/ 
county) , to  broadcast  regions  (station/network) , and  possibly 
a geo-ecological  domain  (Watershed/river  basin/urban/rural) . 

The  areas  will  be  nationally  distributed,  potentially  up 
to  three  of  each  of  the  test  area  varieties  will  be  included, 
for  a total  of  nine  nationally  distributed  test  areas.  We 
contemplate  the  use  of  eight  classrooms  per  age  group  in  each  audio- 
visual (AV)  test  area  to  provide  a statistically  significant  test 
body  of  216  classrooms.  With  a national  mean  of  about  30  per 
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class,  the  final  exposed  group  should  approach  5,500  after 
allowing  for  sample  attrition. 

In  each  age  group/test  area  subset  sample  the  following 
groupings  will  be  established  among  the  10  classrooms: 


Use  Educational  Not  use  Educa- 
Irapact  Mater-  tional  Impact 

ials  Materials 


See/Hear  PBEC 

Group 

Group 

AV  Materials 

1 

2 

Not  See/Hear  PBEC 

Group 

Group 

AV  Materials 

3 

4 

As  indicated  in  4.5.2  above,  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  valid  control  groups  may  prove  difficult. 
Particularly  if  the  Quality  of  Life  hour  long  prime  time 
program  including  numerous  educational  segments  proves 
successful,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deny  the  package  to 
local  public  broadcast  outlets.  Special  plans  must  be  made 
to  deal  with  this  design  contingency. 

The  test  methods  as  indicated  above  will  always  emphasize 
natural  context  evaluation  and  personal  contact;  when  appro- 
primate,  graphic  and  written  response  instruments  will  be 
employed.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  measures  will  be 
used  as  appropriate;  experiment  design  will  be  rigorous, 
to  permit  quantitative  and  statistical  treatment  of  the  data 
whenever  possible. 

5.0  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


5.1  Conclusions 

We  conclude  that: 

a.  Based  upon  this  effort,  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a powerful,  accurate,  credible  and  cost-effective 
External  Evaluation  System  is  feasible. 

b.  Environmentally  related  attitudes,  knowledges 
and  behaviors  of  target  audiences,  both  general  and  specific, 
can  be  measured  and  related  to  PBEC  goals  and  objectives. 
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c.  It  is  less  certain  (but  probable)  that  specific 
changes  in  the  environment  {related  to  PBEC-induced  behaviors) 
can  bo  measured  with  credibility. 

d.  Such  an  EES  is  a vital  part  of  the  PBEC 

activity  and  should  be  fully  utilized  by:  relating  to 

the  Internal  Evaluation  System;  giving  operationally  useful 
data  to  PBEC  management;  supplying  information  to  the  PBEC 
Communications  Service;  relating  to  the  Education  and 
Program  Development  groups  in  PBEC;  using  generated  data  for 
the  public  good  (through  CPB , CTW,  the  U.S.  Government 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  and  their  agents, 
academi a , etc. ) . 

5.2  He commend at  ions 


We  recommend  that: 

a.  An  EES  be  established  under  PBEC  Director  of 
Planning  and  Evaluation. 

b.  The  EES  be  operated  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives,  the  system  and  conceptual  and  analytic  models 
set  forth  in  the  report  above. 

c.  The  EES  be  strongly  integrated  with  the 
Internal  Evaluation  System,  the  Information  System  (also  a 
part  of  Planning  and  Evaluation) , and  the  Communication 
Service  and  the  PBEC  Management  Group;  the  Education  Group; 
and  Environmental  Action  Group. 

d.  The  EES  be  operated  using  the  smallest  number 
of  PBEC  professionals,  consistent  with  cost-effectiveness 
and  that  the  EES  effort  be  contracted  whenever  possible. 

e.  Effective  advisory  relationships  be  main- 
tained with  the  educational  evaluation  community  and 
special  close  relationships  be  developed  with  CPB  and  CTW 
Research  Groups  to  assure  cost-effectiveness. 
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3.  PBEC  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  & INTERNAL  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


1.0  PBEC  Management  System  Concept 

1.1  Introduction 

This  paper  contains  a brief  discussion  of  the  PBEC  Man- 
agement Control  and  Internal  Evaluation  System  concept;  a 
description  of  the  analysis  that  was  conducted  during  Phase 
I planning  in  order  to  develop  this  concept;  an  outline  of 
the  system  design  tasks  that  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  Phase  I;  a task-time  schedule  of  system  implementation 
activities  for  Phase  II;  and  some  examples  of  system  elements 
that  are  currently  under  development. 

1.2  Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  PBEC  Management  Control  and  Internal  Evaluation 
Systems^-  will  provide  a logic  structure  for  conducting  PBEC 
planning,  administration,  and  evaluation  activities;  will 
contain  policies,  procedures,  and  techniques  for  coordinating 
and  controlling  these  activities;  will  define  data  required 
for  the  evaluation  of  internal  administrative  and  external 
production  and  distribution  operations;  will  provide  a frame- 
work for  combining  internal  and  external  production  and  dis- 
tribution operations;  and  will  support  cost-benefit  and  op- 
erations and  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

1.3  System  Summary 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  a recommended  Management 
System  concept  has  been  designed  (Figure  1)  to  function  within 
a five  year  planning  and  evaluation  cycle  and  a series  of  one 
year  detailed  implementation  cycles.  It  contains  eight  major 
subsystems:  Five-Year  Forecast;  Division  Operating  Projections 

Annual  Program  Plan;  Internal  Operations  Control  Program;  Pro- 
duction Control  Program;  Distribution  Control  Program;  Internal 
Evaluation  Program;  and  Management  Information  System.  It  is 
also  tied  directly  into  and  interacts  with  the  External  Eval- 
uation Program2# 


1 The  Internal  Evaluation  System  is  actually  a subsystem 
of  the  Management  Control  System,  and  will  be  referred 
to  as  such  in  this  paper. 

^ The  External  Evaluation  Program  is  also  closely  tied  to 
the  overall  system.  It  is  described  in  another  section 
of  this  report. 
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Fig.  1 

P8EC  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  SYSTEM  SUMMARY  FLOW  CHART 


At  the  beginning  of  a five  year  planning  and  evaluation 
cycle,  the  PBEC  Executive  Director  and  his  staff  woull  de- 
velop a Five-Year  Forecast  outlining  PBEC's  goals,  objectives, 
resource!^  constraints,  and  strategy  for  using  resources  to 
attain  goals  and  objectives.  This  Five-Year  Forecast  would 
then  be  given  to  PBEC  Division  Directors  as  a guideline  for 
developing  their  Division  Operating  Projections.  Each  Division 
Director  would  develop  a statement  of  objectives,  a task-time 
work  schedule  for  meeting  first  year  objectives,  an  organ- 
ization and  staffing  plan,  and  a first  year  budget  request. 

After  reconciliation,  each  division's  projection  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  Annual  Program  Plan.  This  plan 
would  contain  the  PBEC  Objectives  Statement,  a PBEC  Master 
Work  Program,  an  Organization  and  Staffing  Plan,  and  an 
Operating  Budget,  all  compiled  from  the  divisional  require- 
ments. This  Annual  Program  Plan  would  thus  become  the  master 
guide  for  conducting  and  controlling  the  coming  year's  oper- 
ations . 

Three  separate  subsystems  would  be  used  to  establish 
management  control  over  ^BEC  internal  and  external  operations. 
The  Internal  Operations  Control  Program  would  monitor  the  op- 
era tTons^o?~eacirTBEC~-3T^sTorrTo^a¥iTst  them  to  meet  planned 
objectives  on  time  and  within  budget.  The  Production  Control 
Program  would  monitor  external  elements  of  TV  film,  radio 
script  and  supplemental  materials  production,  f rorruconcept 
to  distribution.  The  Distribution  Control  Program^  would 
monitor  external  activities  that  were  unique  to  the  distri- 
bution function. 

The  Management  Information  System  will  tie  together  all 
internal  and  external  elements  of  the  PBEC  Management  System, 
will  interact  with  the  External  Evaluation  System,  and  with 
all  outside  users  and  suppliers  of  PBEC  related  information. 

The  Internal  Evaluation  Program  is  also  closely  associated 
with  eVery  element  in  the  PBEC  Management  System.  It  takes 
its  focus  from  the  goals  and  objectives  that  are  established 
during  planning.  It  is  used  to  improve  operations  by  analyzing 
whether  or  not  these  goals  and  objectives  are  efficiently  and 
effectively  being  accomplished  during  implementation,  based 
on  information  fed  from  the  three  primary  control  subsystems. 


^ "Distribution”  may  be  a misnomer--it  is  meant  to  include 
both  distribution  of  PBEC  materials,  and  use  of  these 
materials  by  all  peripheral  units  of  the  PBEC  Education 
System. 
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It  is  also  structured  to  improve  planning  by  interacting 
with  the  external  evaluation  processes  to  jointly  determine 
the  best  future  ways  to  allocate  PBEC  resources.  Cost- 
benefit,  cost-effectiveness,  operations  research  and  other 
modern  management  techniques  would  be  utilized  as  internal 
evaluation  tools. 


2.0  Phase  I Analysis  and  Recommendations 

2.1  Analysis 

During  Phase  I,  systems  analysis  techniques  were  used 
to  determine  what  type  of  management  control  concept  would 
best  support  PBEC  operations. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached  as  a result  of 
this  Phase  I analysis  effort: 

2.1.1  The  PBEC  Management  Control  System  (MCS)  should 
be  comprehensive  in  concept  in  order  to  provide  both  the 
overall  structural  framework  and  specific  required  techniques 
and  procedures  to  aid  staff  personnel  in  making  decisions 
relevant  to  operations  and  planning. 

2.1.2  For  the  PBEC  MCS  to  be  most  effective,  it  should 
be  based  on  Planning-Programming-Budgeting-System  (PPBS)  con- 
cepts, with  emphasis  on  establishing  goals  and  objectives, 
and  using  modern  management  techniques  to  evaluate  progress 
and  improve  performance. 

2.1.3  The  MCS  should  contain  basic  management  control 
elements  such  as  long-range  forecasts,  budgets,  task- time 
schedules,  etc.  The  administrative  unit  should  also  contain 
stringent  accounting  checks  and  balances  to  assure  fiscal 
integrity,  and  legal  immunity  of  PBEC  and  its  employees. 

2.1.4  Specific  internal  operations  control  programs, 
with  information  feedback,  should  be  established  to  meet  the 
unique  operational  and  planning  needs  of  each  functional 
group  within  PBEC. 

2.1.5  The  MCS  should  contain  a particularly  strong  set 
of  internal  and  external  production  controls,  techniques, 
and  procedures?  since  timeliness  and  quality  of  TV,  radio, 
and  materials  production  is  extremely  critical  to  accomplish- 
ment of  PBEC  goals  and  objectives. 


2.1.6  The  MCS  should  have  a control  subsystem  that 
monitors  local  station  utilization  of  TV  programs,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  supplemental  materials  to  support  environ- 
mental education  and  action. 

2.1.7  A management  information  sub-system  should  be 
incorporated  as  a part  of  the  overall  MCS  framework. 

2.1.8  The  results  of  internal  and  external  evaluation 
should  be  closely  incorporated  into  the  MCS  decision-making 
process  through  the  utilization  of  systems  analysis,  cost- 
benefit,  cost-effectiveness,  and  operations  research  tech- 
niques. These  highly  analytical  techniques  could  then  pro- 
vide management  with  continuing  feedback  to  improve  program 
progress  and  impact,  and  with  recommendations  on  how  future 
resources  could  be  better  utilized  for  optimum  program  ef- 
fectiveness . 

2.1.9  A strong  Management  Control  System,  regardless 

of  how  well  it  has  been  designed,  will  have  a limited  positive 
effect  on  planning  and  operations  unless  all  key  internal  and 
external  personnel  are  trained  to  use  it,  and  want  to  use  it. 


2. 2  Recommendations 


From  these  conclusions  the  following  recommendations 
were  submitted: 


2.2,1  That  PBEC  develop  an  eight-element  PPBS-or iented 
comprehensive  Management  Control  System,  as  shown  in  Figure 
1,  consisting  of  a Five-Year  Forecast,  Divisional  Operating 
Projections,  Annual  Program  Plan,  Internal  Operations  Control 
Program^,  Management  Information  Procedures,  and  Internal 
Evaluation  Procedures . 


2.2.2  All  elements  of  the  system  should  be  operational 
(manually)  by  approximately  June  1,  1971. 

2.2.3  The  planning  elements  of  the  system  (Five-Year 
Forecast,  Division  Operating  Projections,  Annual  Program  Plan) 
should  be  developed  in  draft  form  while  Phase  I planning  is 
being  completed,  and  ready  for  management  approval  by  January 
1,  1971. 
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Used  to  monitor  external  use  of  programs  and  materials 
developed  by  PBEC. 


2.2.4  The  operational  elements  of  the  system  (Internal 
Operations,  Production,  and  Distribution  Control  Programs) 
should  be  developed  during  the  first  three  months  of  Phase 
II,  and  should  be  fully  operational  by  March  1,  1971.  Cer- 
tain included  elements  (i.e.,  TV  production  control,  and 
accounting  controls)  should  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.2.5  The  support  elements  of  the  Management  System 
(Information  System  and  Internal  Evaluation  Procedures) 
should  be  developed  on  an  "as-needed"  priority  basis  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1971  through  June  1,  1971.  All 
basic  aspects  of  these  two  sub-systems  should  be  operational 
(manually)  at  that  time. 

2.2.6  Two  control  sub-elements--accounting  procedures 
within  the  Internal  Operations  Control  Program,  and  TV  pro- 
duction scheduling  within  the  Production  Control  Program-- 
are  obviously  amenable  to  computerization.  Development  of 
computer  programs  for  these  two  elements  should  begin  as  soon 
as  manual  procedures  have  been  tested  and  necessary  modifi- 
cations completed  (approximately  June  1,  1971). 

2.2.7  Many  elements  of  the  Management  Information  System 
(Procedures)  will  probably  be  amenable  to  computerization.  A 
feasibility  study  and  subsequent  development  of  applicable  pro- 
grams should  be  initiated  as  soon  as  testing  and  modification 
of  the  manual  system  has  been  completed  (approximately  Sep- 
tember 1,  1971).  Note  that  the  manual  Management  Information 
System  will  be  initially  designed  for  computer  compatibility. 

2.2.8  That  a series  of  periodic  internal  operations, 
production  and  distribution  evaluation  reports  be  developed 
and  implemented  as  part  of  the  operational  MCS. 

2.2.9  That  provision  be  made  for  developing  special 

evaluation  reports  as  internal  operations  and  external  in- 
puts suggest  the  need.  r 

2.2.10  That  Systems  Analyses,  Cost-Benefit,  Cost- 
Effectiveness,  and  Operations  Research  techniques  be  im- 
plemented as  part  of  the  Internal  Evaluational  Procedures 
(a  subsystem  of  the  PBEC  Management  Control  System)  on  an 
"as-needed"  basis  early  in  Phase  II  operations,  and  that 
the  Internal  and  External  Evaluation  Procedures  be  inte- 
grated where  feasible. 


2.2.11  That  a formal  and  on-the-job  staff  training 
program  on  the  purpose  and  use  of  management  information 

and  controls  be  designed  and  conducted  by  the  MCS  contractor, 
to  be  initiated  by  April  1,  1971,  and  continued  on  an  "as- 
needed"  basis  for  the  remainder  of  Phase  II  operations.  This 
training  should  be  available  to  internal  staff  initially,  and 
then  should  be  provided  to  external  groups  (local  stations, 

TV  production  contractors,  etc.)  as  necessary  to  improve 
overall  PBEC  control  of  operations. 

2.2.12  That  management  control,  management  information, 
and  operations  evaluation  technical  assistance  be  made  available 
to  local  stations  and  other  units  of  the  overall  PBEC  Education 
System,  since  their  operational  effectiveness  will  greatly 
affect  PBEC  goal  and  objective  attainment. 


3.0  Phase  II  Development  of  the  PBKC  Management  System 

3.1  Work  Completed  During  Phase  I 

Work  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Phase  I includes: 
design  and  documentation  of  the  PBEC  Management  Control  and 
Internal  Evaluation  System  concept,  its  key  elements,  and 
how  it  will  operate  in  Phase  II;  a definition  of  the  linkage 
between  internal  and  external  evaluation;  development  of  a 
functional  organizational  concept-*;  drafting  of  some  immed- 
iately required  administrative  policies  and  procedures  that 
will  later  become  part  of  the  details  of  the  Internal  Op- 
erations Control  Program^;  development  of  operations  flow 
charts  for  later  incorporation  into  the  Internal  Operations, 
Production  and  Distribution  Control  Programs;  development  of 
a detailed  work  program  and  budget  for  implementing  the 
Management  Control  and  Evaluation  System  during  Phase  II; 
development  of  a first  draft  of  the  three  planning  elements 
of  the  MCS  (Five-Year  Forecast,  Division  Operating  Pro- 
jections, Annual  Program  Plan);  and  conduct  of  a staff 
orientation  session  to  introduce  Management  Control  concepts, 
and  to  define  how  the  individual  staff  members  can  and 
should  participate  in  the  development  of  MCS  elements. 

Thus,  all  MCS  concept  work  and  some  required  detail 
work  will  be  completed  during  Phase  I.  Detail  design  and 
implementation  work  in  most  cases  will  be  deferred  until 
Phase  II. 


® Included  as  Appendix  , 

6 These  are  contained  in  Appendix  VI. 
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3.2  Work  Schedule  for  Phase  II 


Their  are  seven  major  management  system  implementation 
tasks  planned  for  1971  (see  Figure  2)  : 

I.  Finalize  Planning  Elements  of  MCS; 

II.  Detail  Design  and  Implement  Operations 

Element  of  MCS ? 

III.  Design  and  Implement  the  Management 

Information  and  Evaluation  Sub- 
Systems  of  MCS? 

IV.  Develop  and  Implement  a Staff  Training 

Program? 

V.  Automate  Production  and  Accounting 

Control  Elements; 

VI.  Automate  Management  Information  System 

Elements  ? 

VII.  Provide  MCS  Technical  Assistance. 


Task  I - Finalize  Planning  Elements  of  MCS 

Draft  copies  of  the  Five-Year  Forecast,  Division  Oper- 
ating Projections,  and  Annual  Programs  Plan  will  have  been 
developed  during  December.  During  January,  they  will  be 
finalized.  This  solidification  and  quantification  of  func- 
tional area  objectives,  schedules,  processes,  products, 
budgets  and  personnel  is  a requisite  for  initiating  the 
Internal  Operations,  Production,  and  Distribution  Control 
Programs  since  the  control  programs  will  subsequently  monitor 
and  compare  actual  vs.  planned  attainment  in  each  of  these 
areas. 


Task  II  - Detail  Design  and  Implement  Operations  Elements 
o?  MCS 


During  Phase  I,  preliminary  design  work  was  completed 
for  the  Internal  Operations,  Production,  and  Distribution 
Control  Programs.  Specific  elements  of  each  of  these  con- 
trol programs  will  be  required  early  in  Phase  II  (i.e.,  TV 
production  control,  contracts  control,  internal  expense 
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control,  etc.).  Priority  will  be  established  and  final 
design  and  implementation  will  begin  on  priority  items  in 
January.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  key  control  elements 
will  become  manually  operable  by  the  first  of  June. 


Task  III  - Design  and  Implement  the  Management  Information 
and  Evaluation  Sub-Systems  of  MCS 


As  the  control  elements  of  the  MCS  are  being  implemented, 
it  will  be  possible  to  identify  operations  control  points, 
decision  situations,  and  required  decision  data.  It  will 
also  be  possible  to  start  identification  of  the  specific 
information  inputs/outputs  relevant  to  external  sources/ 
users.  When  this  knowledge  is  combined  with  program  inter- 
nal/external evaluation  data  needs,  management  information 
and  evaluation  procedures  can  be  designed  and  implemented. 

Initial  work  on  design  and  implementation  will  relate 
to  meeting  immediate  management  needs;  {Are  scheduled  events 
taking  place  on  time  and  within  budget?  Is  the  TV  produc- 
tion critical  path  being  followed?  Is  cost  accountability 
being  maintained?  etc.).  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
specific  report  formats  and  information  collection  and 
processing  procedures  will  be  developed  in  other  functional 
areas.  Key  elements  of  the  information  and  evaluation  sub- 
systems should  be  operational  by  June  1. 


Task  IV  ^ Develop  and  Implement  a staff  Training  Program 

Operations  and  Planning  effectiveness  at  PBEC  will  be 
proportional  to  the  staff's  degree  of  understanding  and 
desire  to  use  planning,  control  and  evaluation  techniques. 
Therefore  an  internal  staff  training  program  must  be  de- 
veloped and  conducted.  Existing  employees  would  be  trained 
initially,  and  as  new  employees  are  hired  they  would  receive 
indoctrination  or  detailed  training  as  applicable*  The 
materials  that  are  developed  for  this  course  could  later 
be  used  in  the  MCS  Technical  Assistance  effort  {Task  VII) . 


Task  V - Automate  Production  and  Accounting  Control  Elements 

As  the  volume  of  PBEC  operations  grow,  it  will  become 
cost-effective  to  automate  specific  information  collection; 
processing;  storage  and  reporting  elements.  This  point  may 
be  reached  as  soon  as  September  1971.  Therefore,  all  MIS 
manual  procedures  and  report  formats  will  be  initially  de- 
signed for  later  computerization,  and  documentation  will  be 
maintained  in  a programmable  form,  When  applicable,  MIS 
computer  programs  will  be  written,  debugged  and  placed  on- 
line . 


Task  VII  - Provide  MCS  Technical  Assistance 


PBEC's  ability  to  meet  its  goal  and  objectives  will 
be  considerably  influenced  by  the  ability  of  local  stations 
and  producers  to  produce  a quality  product  on  time  and 
within  budget,  Many  local  stations  and  producers  may  not 
currently  have  the  staff,  training,  etc.,  necessary  to  do 
this.  Therefore,  PBEC  will  need  to  provide  technical  assis- 
tance in  management  control,  planning,  and  evaluation  to 
these  units  of  the  PBEC  Educational  System. 


4.0  Elements  of  the  PBEC  Management  System 

4.1  Planning  Elements 

Planning  elements  of  the  Management  System  have  been 
specifically  designed  to: 

(a)  provide  a logical  structure  that  will  assist 
and  require  management  at  each  level  within 
PBEC  to  anticipate  the  future.  The  hard 
analysis  that  is  required  to  project  ahead 
will  help  management  identify  future  oper- 
ational pitfalls  and  thus  allow  management 
to  move  the  organization  toward  its  goals 
and  objectives,  rather  than  spending  time 
"putting  out  fires"  that  were  avoidable; 

(b)  establish  "target"  figures  against  which 
future  organizational  accomplishments  can 
be  measured  and  evaluated,  in  order  to  im- 
prove PBEC  operations  and  planning. 

There  are  three  proposed  planning  elements  that  have 
been  designed  into  the  PBEC  Management  System:  A Five- 

Year  Forecast,  Divisional  Operating  Pro jections , ' and  an 
Annual  Program  Plan.  These  elements  would  be  used  as 
follows  (refer  to  Figure  1). 

At  the  beginning  of  a five  year  planning  and  evaluation 
cycle,  the  PBEC  Executive  Director  and  his  staff  would  de- 
velop a Five  Year  Forecast  outlining  PBEC's  goals  and  ob- 
jectives,  available  or  potential  resources , constraints 
that  might  impede  the  attainment  of  goals  and  objectives, 
and  the  proposed  PBEC  strategy  for  using  resources  to 
overcome  constraints  and  subsequently  attain  goals  and 
objectives . 


The  Five  Year  Forecast  would  then  be  given  to  PBEC 
Division  Directors  as  a guideline  for  developing  tneir 
Division  Operating  Projections.  Each  Division  Director 
would  then  develop  a statement  of  objectives,  a task-time 
work  schedule  of  required  operating  activities  to  reach 
first  year  objectives,  an  organiz?*tion  and  staffing  plan 
to  suit  these  planned  activities,  and  a budget  request  to 
finance  divisional  operations* 

Typically,  the  combined  requests  for  personnel  and 
funding  from  each  division  will  exceed  the  available  annual 
resources  of  PBEC,  and  there  may  be  major  conflicts  between 
divisional  work  programs.  Therefore,  these  preliminary 
Division  Operating  Projections  would  have  to  be  reconciled 
by  conferences  between  the  Executive  Director  and  Division 
Directors . 

Once  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  each  division's 
modified  Division  Operating  Projections  would  be  incorporated 
into  the  Annual  Program  Plan.  This  program  would  also  contain 
a PBEC  Objectives  Statement,  a PBEC  Master  Work  Program,  an 
Organization  and  Staffing  Plan,  and  an  Operating  Budget  com- 
piled from  the  divisional  requirements. 

Once  completed,  this  Annual  Program  Plan  would  become 
the  master  guide  for  the  coming  year's  operations.  It  would 
provide  the  key  elements  from  which  the  Internal  Operations 
Control  Program  and  the  Internal  and  External  Evaluation  Pro- 
grams would  be  structured  and  later  tested.  It  would  also 
contain  the  material  necessary  to  establish  information  flows 
to  support  internal  operations.  Completion  of  the  annual  plan 
would  aslo  mark  the  end  of  formal  planning  efforts  for  the 
coming  year.  From  this  point  onward,  PBEC  staff  activities 
would  focus  on  the  implementation  of  planned  programs. 

A significant  amount  of  preliminary  work  has  been  done 
in  the  development  of  the  planning  elements  of  the  PBEC 
Management  Control  System.  This  material  is  included  as 
Exhibit  1.  This  preliminary  work  will  be  elaborated  upon 
during  the  remainder  of  November  and  December,  and  the  Five 
Year  Forecast,  Divisional  Operating  Projections,  and  the 
Annual  Program  Plan  will  be  finalized  within  one  month  after 
receipt  of  the  operations  grant. 
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4.2  Operations  Elements 


The  operations  elements  of  the  PBFC  Management  System 
have  been  designed  to: 

(a)  assist  PBEC  Managers,  at  each  responsibility 
level,  in  positively  influencing  internal  and 
external  events  sc  that  specific  organizational 
objectives  can  be  met  on  time  and  within  budget? 

(b)  assist  external  PBEC  Education  System  units 
(contractors,  stations,  producers,  etc.)  to 
better  manage  their  related  operations  and 
thus  help  PBEC  meet  its  objectives  on  time 
and  within  budget? 

(c)  provide  documentation  that  can  be  continually 
evaluated  in  order  to  improve  PBEC  operations 
and  planning. 

Three  separate  sub-systems  would  be  used  to  provide 
management  control  over  PBEC  internal  and  external  operations 
during  implementation.  The  Internal  Operations  Control  Pro- 
gram would  be  used  to  monitor  t^ie  operations  of  each  of  the 
PBEC  divisions  and  to  assist  the  staff  in  accomplishing  planned 
objectives  on  time  and  within  budget.  The  Production  Control 
Program  would  be  used  to  monitor  the  internal  ancT  external 
elements  of  TV  film,  radio  script,  and  supplemental  materials 
production  from  concept  to  distribution.  Emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  setting  up  formal  contracts  and  production  schedules 
with  sufficient  control  check  points  built  into  them  to  assure 
that  PBEC  staff  producers  reviewed  progress  or  lack  of  it  in 
time  to  make  positive  changes  where  necessary. 

The  Distribution  Control  Program  would  monitor  internal 
and  external  activities  thatT  were  unique  to  the  distribution 
function--provision  and  utilization  government  agencies, 
private  agencies,  and  environmental  action  groups. 

The  Operations,  Production  and  Distribution  Control 
Programs  will  necessarily  contain  a series  of  related 
elements,  each  of  which  will  have  its  own  unique  set  of 
management  control  tools  and  techniques.  As  an  example, 
each  PBEC  division  will  have  time-task  schedules  and 
budgets  that  will  become  part  of  the  Internal  Operations 
Control  Program.  These  individual  time-task  schedules 
and  budgets  will  also  be  combined  into  an  overall  PBEC  Gantt 
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type  time-task  chart  (see  example,  Figure  3),  an  overall 
PBEC  PERT  type  control  chart  (see  example,  Figure  4],  and 
an  overall  PBEC  Functional  Budget  (see  Figure  5) , which  will 
later  be  greatly  detailed  to  aid  operations  control. 

Some  preliminary  work  has  been  completed  on  each  of  the 
three  operations  elements  of  the  PBEC  Management  Control 
System.  See  Exhibit  2 for  draft  time-task  charts,  budgets, 
and  operations  flow  charts.  These  will  be  finalized  early 
in  the  coming  operations  year  and  will  dictate  the  specific 
types  of  control  elements  that  are  required  for  each  function. 
As  an  example,  external  TV  production  (Quality  of  Life,  etc.) 
will  be  so  complex  that  it  will  require  the  development  of 
an  automated  PERT  control  network  to  satisfactorily  monitor 
operations.  Other  functions  may  only  require  monthly  up- 
dating of  a Gantt  type  time-task  chart. 

These  three  formal  control  programs  will  be  updated 
from  information  provided  by  the  PBEC  Management  Information 
System,  and  their  base-line  figures  will  later  be  used  to 
evaluate  internal  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  operations, 
as  discussed  in  the  section  that  follows. 


4.3  Support  Elements 

Two  support  elements  would  be  developed  as  integral  parts 
of  the  comprehensive  PBEC  Management  System: 

(a)  a Management  Information  System  that  collected, 
processed,  stored,  and  documented  information 
required  by  internal  staff  to  make  operational 
and  planning  decisions;  and  required  by  external 
parties  to  understand  how  PBEC  is  progressing 
toward  meeting  its  objectives  within  specified 
times  and  budgets, 

(b)  an  Internal  Evaluation  Program  that  can  measure 
the  efficiency,  cost-effectiveness,  and  cost- 
benefits  of  current  and  alternative  methods  of 
PBEC  operations  in  order  to  improve  current 
operations  and  to  improve  future  planning. 


4,3.1  PBEC  Management  Information  System 

The  Management  Information  System  will  interface  with 
all  internal  and  external  elements  of  the  PBEC  Management 
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FIG.  3 
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Figure  5 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 

EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

(Estimated  Costs  for  Calendar  Year  1971) 

(add  000) 


by.  Function 


Labor  & 


Contracts 

Overhead 

Totals 

A.  PBEC  Education  System 

$ 

1,000 

$ 

0 

$ 

1,000 

B.  Environmental  Education 

National  Education 

1,630 

405 

2,035 

Community  Education 

1,379 

211 

1,590 

Education  Materials 

1,494 

171 

1,665 

Sub-Total 

$ 

5,503 

$ 

787 

$ 

6,290 

C,  Communications  Services 

$ 

81 

$ 

299 

$ 

380 

D.  Evaluation  and  Research 

853 

133 

986 

E.  Administration  Services 

60 

145 

206 

Sub-Total 

$ 

994 

$ 

577 

$ 

1,572 

TOTAL 

$ 

6,497 

$ 

1,364 

$ 

7,862 

By  Month 

Per  Month 

Cumulative 

January 

$ 205 

$ 205 

February 

274 

479 

March 

528 

1*007 

April 

665 

1*672 

May 

696 

2,368 

June 

719 

3,087 

July 

808 

3,895 

August 

790 

4,685 

September 

797 

5,482 

October 

814 

6,296 

November 

784 

7,080 

December 

782 

7,862 

$ 7,862 
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ANNUAL  TOTAL 


% 7,862 


Contrcl  System,  with  the  External  Evaluation  System  and  with 
all  outside  users  and  suppliers  of  PBEC  related  information 
(see  Fig.  1 & 6) . Many  aspects  of  the  design  of  the  infor- 
mation system  will  automatically  be  structured  as  other 
specific  elements  of  the  MCS  are  completed.  As  an  example, 
when  finciJ  formats  are  developed  for  the  Five  Year  Forecast, 
Division  Operating  Projections,  and  the  Annual  Program  Plan, 
it  will  be  possible  to  specify  the  exact  information  that  is 
needed  for  planning.  When  the  Internal  Operations,  Production^ 
and  Distribution  Control  Programs  are  complete  it  will  be 

possible  to  specify  the  exact  information  that  must  be 
supplied  to  support  operations.  (See  Exhibit  2 for  examples 
of  preliminary  work  in  this  area) , When  the  Internal  and 
External  Evaluation  Programs  are  ready,  it  will  be 
possible  to  specify  what  types  of  data  are  needed  for 
evaluation.  These  analyses  will  define  the  internal  infor- 
mation processes  for  PBEC.  An  additional  input/output  analysis 
will  pinpoint  what  types  of  data  normally  must  come  into  PBEC, 
and  what  types  of  information  must  normally  be  supplied  by 
PBEC.  Thus  all  normal  information  inputs,  internal  processes, 
and  outputs  will  be  supplied  by  the  PBEC  Management  Information 
System  when  it  is  operational. 

When  implemented,  the  PBEC  Management  Information  System 
will  assist  the  staff  in  meeting  its  operational  and  reporting 
requirements  by  defining  and  using  a systematic  process  to 
produce  required  products.  The  process  is  as  important,  or 
more  important,  than  the  product  in  the  case  of  evaluation 
and  planning.  Figure  7 is  a schematic  flow  diagram  of  the 
M/S  process  and  product. 
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PROCESS  PRODUCT 
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Fig.  G 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  PROCESS  AND  PRODUCT 
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THE  PROCESS 


In  the  MIS,  a standardized  process  provides  a method  for 
analyzing  the  requirements  for  administration,  project  and 
program  planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation;  devises  tech- 
niques for  collecting  the  required  information;  provides 
instructions  and  a structure  for  processing  and  storing  re- 
quired data;  develops  and  documents  some  basic  procedures  for 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting;  develops  a data  coding 
structure  and  information  processing  procedures  to  support 
evaluation;  and  suggestions  methods  by  which  acquired  data 
can  be  used  for  decision-making  arid  for  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  each  succeeding  year's  Annual  Program  Plan*  To  pro- 
vide the  required  information  to  support  the  continuing 
activities  of  PBEC,  a minimum  of  five  major  process  steps 
must  be  designed  into  a MIS: 

a)  Analysis  of  Data  Requirements 

b)  Information  Collection 

c)  Information  Processing 

d)  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting 

e}  Evaluation 

a*  Analysis  of  Data  Requirements 

Before  designing  and  implementing  an  MIS,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  specific  types  and  units  of  informa- 
tion are  going  to  be  required  to  support  the  continuing  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  evaluation  activities.  Program 
(functional)  analysis  offers  a convenient  place  to  start  on 
this  process*  Each  program  that  is  part  of  the  Annual  Pro- 
gram Plan  should  be  analyzed  closely  to  determine  its  objec- 
tives and  function  elements,  and  to  identify  qualitative  or 
quantitative  measures  that  should  be  used  -to  determine  if 
the  project  is  successfully  fulfilling  its  mission* 

Similarly,  the  Internal  Evaluation  Program  should  be 
analyzed  to  determine  what  information  is  needed  to  support 
it  throughout  an  annual  operating  cycle* 

The  interna),  operations  information  requirements  also 
should  be  closely  examined*  This  type  of  analytical  proce- 
dure should  be  applied  to  all  aspects  of  the  PBEC  operation 
until  most  information  requirements  have  been  identified* 

b*  Information  Collection 

When  the  analysis  of  information  requirements  has  been 
completed,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  best  available 
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sources  of  data  (data  source  analysis)  and  information  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  to  improvise  alternate  methods  of  data 
collection  (such  as  surveys)  when  needed  data  are  not  readily 
available.  Contact  must  be  made  with  each  participating  ele- 
ment of  the  PBEC  Education  System  to  develop  cooperative  data 
agreements  and  to  arrange  for  periodic  submissions  of  data 
to  PBEC,  either  on  existing  forms  or  on  special  data  collec- 
tion forms  if  existing  forms  are  inadequate. 

c . In  formation  Processing 

As  a result  of  PBEC’s  operational  analysis,  information 
user  analysis,  and  data  source  analysis,  specific  data  pro- 
cessing steps  and  procedures  can  be  structured  that  will 
assure  that  the  best  available  data  are  delivered  to  the  re- 
quired user  on  a timely  basis  and  in  the  required  format.  In 
some  cases,  the  gathering  and  processing  of  information  will 
be  quite  simple.  It  may  only  require  that  a local  station 
submit  a quarterly  report  on  community  environmental  action. 
Another  processing  step  might  require  card  punching  and  com- 
puterized PERT  analyses  of  production  scheduling  and  progress. 
These  examples  should  indicate  that  special  processing  tech- 
niques and  procedures  must  be  devised  to  meet  a wide  range  of 
PBEC  functional  and  operational  requirements  for  data  and 
in  formation . 

d.  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting 

The  information  that  has  been  identified,  collected,  and 
processed  can  be  used  initially  for  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting.  During  this  process,  a specific  task-time 
chart  would  be  developed  for  each  program.  This  chart  would 
define  the  most  important  tasks  to  be  undertaken  and  would 
establish  time  guidelines  for  completing  tasks.  After  this 
had  been  dome  the  specific  tasks  could  be  programmed  and 
budgeted  by  predicting  the  process  outputs  that  will  be  ob- 
tained at  a specific  point  in  time  for  a given  expenditure 
of  funding;  for  example,  a community  environmental  action 
project  might  involve  100  participants  within  a 2-month  period 
at  a cost  of  $4400.  This  type  of  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  defines  and  quantifies  projections  against  which  a 
project  or  series  of  projects  can  be  evaluated. 

e.  Evaluation 


Evaluation  places  a strong  requirement,  on  the  MIS.  PBEC 
must  have  data  that  will  allow  it  continually  to  evaluate  pro- 
gram objectives,  program  approaches,  specific  projects,  com- 
binations of  projects,  internal  operationr,  production  of 
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shows  and  materials,  distribution  and  use  of  shows  and 
materials,  environmental  attitudes  of  the  community,  and  so 
on . 


The  lowest  order  of  internal  evaluation,  which  is  current- 
ly built  into  the  PBEC  Management  System,  is  evaluation  of 
whether  or  not  functions  are  meeting  their  stated  objectives. 
This  process  requires  that  the  programmed  and  budgeted  out- 
puts, expenditures,  and  completion  data  that  were  planned 
for  each  function  (and  documented  on  MIS  report  forms)  be 
periodically  analyzed  to  see  if  actual  and  planned  accom- 
plishments coincide. 

Other  more  complex  and  comprehensive  methods  of  evalua- 
tion can  be  supported  by  the  MIS,  once  they  are  defined  as 
an  integral  part  of  PBEC's  overall  program. 


THE  PRODUCT 


The  PBEC  Management  Information  System  product  can  be 
defined  as  a series  of  periodic  internal  operations,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  reports;  annually  revised  program 
plans,  and  most  important,  a continuing  reminder  to  take  the 
appropriate  management  action  suggested  by  the  process  and 
the  reports.  Some  examples  of  the  types  of  reports  that 
might  be  used  in  the  PBEC  Management  Information  Systems 
are  included  in  Exhibit  3, 

4.3.2  PBEC  Internal  Evaluation  System 

The  Internal  Evaluation  System  is  also  closely  asso- 
ciated with  every  element  in  the  overall  PBEC  Management 
System.  It  takes  its  focus  from  the  goals  and  objectives  thc.t 
are  established  during  planring,  (See  Exhibit  1)  It  analy2es 
whether  or  not  these  goals  and  objectives  are  efficiently 
being  accomplished  during  operations  based  on  information  fed 
from  the  three  primary  control  subsystems.  It  is  also  struc- 
tured to  interact  with  the  external  evaluation  processes  and 
to  jointly  determine  the  best  future  ways  to  allocate  PBEC 
resources.  This  use  of  evaluation  information  for  restruc- 
turing of  five  year  goals  and  modifying  next  year’s  program 
objectives  will  effectively  start  the  recycling  of  the  plan- 
ning, operations  and  evaluation  cycles  (Figure  7) , and  will 
subsequently  close  the  Management  Control  System  loop. 
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Speci fically , the  objectives  of  the  PBEC  Internal 
Evaluation  System  are  to: 

A.  Identify,  locate  and  gather  data  required  to 
evaluate : 

1.  PBEC  Internal  Operations 

2.  External  Production  Activities 

3.  External  Distribution  Activities 

B.  To  establish  a process  and  methodology  for 
performing  periodic  internal  evaluations 
and  for  combining  and  anlyzing  the  results 
of  internal  and  external  evaluation. 

C.  To  provide  PBEC  mangement  with  information 
and  anlyses  needed  to  improve  continuing 
internal  and  external  operation  and  to  re- 
allocate resources  as  necessary  to  improve 
overall  program  efficiency,  effectiveness, 
and  impact. 

The  approach  for  developing  and  utilizing  internal  eval- 
uation techniques  is  to  establish  a time  phased  sequence  of 
pragmatic  evaluation  activities  that  are  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  first  operational  year,  and  to  specify  the  methods 
that  will  be  employed  to  evaluate  these  activities. 

For  example,  in  the  first  year  of  operation  most  of  PBEC's 
efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  operations  activities  neces- 
sary for  producing  products  for  distribution.  Consequently, 
evaluation  of  operations  (including  production)  processes 
will  necessarily  receive  more  attention  in  the  first  year  than 
evaluation  of  the  distribution  process,  or  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  the  product  on  the  target  audiences.  Similarly, 
simple  evaluation  tools  such  as  ratio  analyses  will  initially 
be  utilized  while  more  sophisticated  internal  and  external 
evaluation  techniques,  such  as  cost-effectiveness  and  opera- 
tions research,  are  being  developed  and  tested  during  the 
first  year  for  use  in  succeeding  years. 

The  PBEC  Internal  Evaluation  System  operations  will  be 
based  on  PPBS  principles.  The  system  will  be  used  to  deter- 
mine how  efficiently  specific  goals  and  objectives  are  being 
met,  and  to  evaluate  alternative  methods  for  achieving  goals 
and  objectives.  As  an  example,  there  are  at  least  six  func- 
tional program  categories  within  PBEC  whose  objectives  can  be 
quantified,  measured,  and  evaluated: 
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a.  T.V.  and  Radio  Program  Production 

b.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Environmental 
Education  Materials 

c.  Support  of  Local  Environment  Education  & Action 

d.  Internal  and  External  Evaluation 

e.  Provision  of  Environmental  Information  Services 

f.  Internal  Administration 

When  the  Internal  Evaluation  System  becomes  operational, 
the  following  sequence  of  events  will  take  place  (see  Figure 
7).  One  or  more  objectives  will  be  quantified  for  each  major 
functional  area.  Measures  will  be  specified  for  each  objec- 
tive. The  level  of  objective  achievement  will  be  established 
for  each  objective  measure.  The  time  at  which  each  objective 
will  be  attained,  or  each  interim  process  output  will  occur, 
will  be  shown  on  a task-time  Gannt  chart.  The  amount  jf  ex- 
penditures to  achieve  this  output  will  be  predicted  (part  of 
the  management  system  control  programs)  and  documented.  Then 
operations  will  begin.  The  Management  Information  System  will 
then  collect  data  concerning  actual  time,  output,  expenditures, 
and  produce  reports  that  compare  actual  vs.  projected  achieve- 
ment in  each  area.  Internal  evaluation  can  then  begin  by 
performing  a simple  ratio  analysis  of  plan  to  actuality,  and 
determining  the  reasons  for  significant  successes  or  failures. 
These  periodic  evaluations  will  be  immediately  used  by  first- 
line  managers  to  improve  their  operations,  and  by  second-line 
managers  to  assure  that  first-line  managers  are  taking  correct- 
ive action  as  applicable.  Later,  these  simple  ratio  analyses 
can  be  supplemented  by  cost-effectiveness  and  cost-benefit 
analysis  as  results  of  external  evaluation  become  available. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  possible  to  not  only  improve 
operations  through  evaluation,  but  to  determine  how  cost- 
effectively  objectives  are  being  met,  and  to  assess  whether 
or  not  valid  objectives  have  been  specified. 

This  internal  evaluation  process  has  already  been  initiated 
with  the  development  of  PBEC  goals  and  objectives.  During  the 
coming  year  it  will  become  more  detailed  and  more  sophisticated 
until  it  eventually  becomes  the  analytical  element  of  the 
PBEC  Management  System,  which  is  in  fact  a Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS) . 
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4.3.3.  Reports  to  Support  Planning,  Operations  and 
Evaluation 

Planning,  operations,  and  evaluation  activities  cai 
be  tied  together  with  a series  of  reports. 

Preliminary  analysis  suggests  that  at  least  five  major 
categories  of  reporting  formats  will  have  to  be  developed 
to  support  PBEC  planning,  operations  and  evaluation  activities 


Category 

I 

Planning  Reports 

Category 

II 

Five  Year  Forecast 

Division  Operation  Projections 

Annual  Program  Plan 

Internal  Operations  Reports 

Category 

III 

Function  (Project)  Reports 
Division  Reports 
Management  Reports 

Production  Reports 

Category 

IV 

Production  Plans/Prmgrams  Reports 
Production  Progress  Reports 

Distribution  Reports 

Category 

V 

Environmental  Materials  Reports 
Environmental  Action  Reports 

Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Reports 

Internal  Operations  Analysis 

Production  Analysis 

Distribution  Analysis 

Overall  Program  Analysis 

Special  Internal  & External  Analysis 

How  these  reports  will  relate  to  each  other  and  to  PBEC 
operations  and  planning  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  Category  I 
Reports  have  been  adequately  discussed  in  previous  parts  of 
this  section.  Category  II  Reports  (Internal  Operations)  are 
those  that  report  monthly  on  planned  vs.  actual  achievement 
in  a specific  functional  or  project  area  within  a PBEC 
division  (Functional  Reports) ; that  report  on  all  activities 
within  a specific  PBEC  Division  (Division  Reports);  and  that 
summarize  for  PBEC  Management  all  internal  and  external 
activities  that  are  monitored  regularly  (Management  Reports) . 
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MANAGEMt*'  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  OPERATIONS 
Summary  FLOW  CHART 


Category  III  (Production)  Reports  will  be  used  to 
monitor  the  scheduling  and  planning  of  T.V.  and  Radio  pro- 
ductions (Production  Planning  Reports);  and  to  monitor  the 
actual  field  production  of  T.V.  and  radio  segments  (Pro- 
duction Progress  Reports).  These  reports  will  contain 
strong  scheduling  and  information  feedback  elements. 

Category  IV  (Distribution)  Reports  will  monitor  where 
PBEC  environmental  materials  go,  who  they  are  used  by,  how 
they  are  used,  and  when  and  if  they  are  to  be  returned  to 
PBEC  (Environmental  Materials  Report);  and  will  monitor 
the  entire  range  of  environmental  action  that  is  relevant 
to  PBEC  operations. 

Category  V (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation)  Reports 
will  periodically  document  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
how  well  specific  functional  (project)  and  divisional  task, 
time,  process  output,  and  cost  objectives  are  being  met 
(Internal  Operations  Analyses);  will  closely  analyze  the 
external  production  process  and  evaluate  where  production 
bottlenecks  are  affecting  specific  producer's  performance, 
production  cost-efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness,  etc. 
(Production  Analysis) ; will  closely  analyze  what  is  happening 
to  PBEC  materials  after  they  leave  PBEC,  and  evaluate  whe- 
ther or  not  these  materials  are  improving  environmental 
awareness  or  are  supporting  environmental  action  (Distribu- 
tion Analysis);  and  finally  will  analyze  and  evaluate  whether 
or  not  overall  program  objectives  are  being  met,  and  through 
what  process. 

Later  analysis  may  determine  that  other  categories 
of  reports  are  required:  however,  these  five  categories 

of  reports  should  suffice  for  the  first  year's  operation. 


B.  ORGANIZATION  STAFFING  AND  OPERATIONS 


Phase  I Organization  and  Staffing 

The  Office  of  Education  provided  a Phase  I planning 
grant  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to  estab- 
lish a Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  (PBEC) , and  to 
produce  a plan  of  action  for  heightening  environmental 
awareness  and  providing  environmental  education  through  the 
use  of  the  public  broadcast  media. 

The  organization  that  was  utilized  during  this  initial 
planning  phase  ( June-November  1970)  is  presented  in  func- 
tional format  in  the  included  diagram,  and  a narrative  des- 
cription of  key  duties  of  each  functional  group  follows* 

The  Office  of  Education  (HEW)  established  requirements 
to  be  met  during  the  planning  period,  and  acted  as  educa- 
tional advisors  throughout  the  period.  The  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  assisted  PBEC  in  the  development  of  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  served  as  an  advisor  on  public 
broadcast  media  matters.  The  Advisory  Council  advised  PBEC 
on  broad  concepts  such  as  defining  the  over-all  role  of  PBEC, 
and  how  resources  could  be  most  effectively  utilized.  The 
Planning  Advisory  Committee  consisted  of  professionals  with 
expertise  in  environment,  education,  broadcasting,  etc.  They 
provided  assistance  in  determining  operational  objectives 
and  developing  specific  program  plans.  Consultants  were  re- 
tained to  assist  in  development  of  specific  subject  area 
materials  such  as  internal  and  external  evaluation  systems, 
target  audience  surveys,  environmental  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, etc.  The  PBEC  Planning  Staff,  under  the  direction  of 
the  PBEC  Executive  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  produced 
specific  action  plans  in  the  areas  of  environmental  educa- 
tion, community  environmental  protection,  and  administration. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  PBEC  Planning  Staff  mem- 
bers and  a list  of  consultants  and  contracts  is  included  as 
Exhibit  1.  Figure  1 shows  PBEC  organization  functionally 
for  Phase  I.  Figure  1 , a shows  Phase  I organization  by  name 
and  assignment . 

Phase  II  Organization  and  Staffing 

Upon  award  of  the  Phase  II  grant,  PBEC  must,  move  from  a 
planning  organization  to  an  operations  organization  that  has 
the  capability  to  fulfill  the  overall  PBEC  goal  and  specific 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Phase  I Final  Report. 
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(June*November  1970) 


PBEC  ORGANIZATION  PHASE  I 


* CONSULT A* I 

**  CONTACT  FOR  Urti'LLlL  LlbT  bit  APPENDIX  VI  B 

***  CPS  FLLU'W 


Figure  l.a. 
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In  order  to  do  so,  the  PBEC  organization  that  is  implemented 
in  the  early  months  of  Phase  II  must  have  the  capability  of 
fulfilling  the  functions  indicated  on  the  enclosed  Chart.  1/ 

This  operations  organization  would  function  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  Education  (HEW)  and  other  major  funding 
sources  would  specify  what  financial  resources  were  available 
to  PBEC  for  the  coming  year,  based  on  operational  requirements 
previously  developed  by  PBEC.  The  PBEC  Executive  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  would  coordinate  PBEC  staff  activities 
and  those  of  outside  consultants  and  contractors  as  necessary 
to  meet  program  objectives,  within  policy  guidelines  from  the 
affiliated  corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Advisory  Council  would  continue  to  provide  high 
level  support  concerning  future  directions  that  PBEC  should 
follow.  The  Planning  Advisory  Committees  would  continue  to 
provide  specific  technical  advice  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessional areas  of  expertise.  Subject  area  Consultants  would 
be  retained  to  supplement  and  complement  PBEC  staff  capabi- 
lites  during  system  development  periods,  and  for  continuing 
operations,  evaluation  and  PBEC  system  maintenance  as  neces- 
sary. PBEC  Operations  Staff  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  operations  and  for  planning  in  the  functional 
areas  of  T.V.  and  Radio  Productions,  Environmental  Education 
Materials  Development,  Community  Environmental  Protection, 
Environmental  Manpower  Training  Program,  Coinmuni  cations  and 
Information  Services,  Evaluation  and  Research,  Management 
Control  and  Information  Systems,  and  Administration. 

To  fulfill  these  functions,  it  is  currently  estimated 
that  the  PBEC  staff  will  be  built  up  from  its  current  plan- 
ning level  (20)  to  a fully  operational  level  (about  60) 
over  a period  of  approximately  nine  months  after  receipt  of 
the  Phase  II  grant,  and  to  later  stabilize  at  approximately 
70.  Fig.  2 shows  PBEC  organization  by  function  for  Phase  II. 


1/  It  should  be  stressed  that  these  functional  groupings 
don r t design  an  "organization  chart.1'  The  PBEC  organization 
chart  will  be  finalized  in  conjunction  with  staff  selection 
during  Phase  II?  a preliminary  organization  chart  appears  in 
Appendix  VI  A 1. 
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PHASE  I PERSONNEL,  CONSULTANTS,  AND  CONTRACTS 


PBEC  STAFF  PERSONNEL 


Wayne  Miller,  Executive  Director  --  professional  photo- 
journalist long  associated  with  environmental  pro- 
blems and  programs;  served  as  Special  Assistant  for 
Environmental  Affairs  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  developed  and  directed  National  Environ- 
mental Education  Development  (NEED)  and  National 
Environmental  Study  Area  (NESA) ; former  President  of 
Magnum  Photos  in  New  York  City;  former  Life  maqazine 
photographer;  assisted  Edward  Steichen  in  producing 
The  Family  of  Man  exhibit  and  publication;  recipient 
of  a GuggenhefnTFellowship;  published  A Baby's  First 
Year  and  The  World  is  Young;  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 


Thomas  T.  Hart,  Depity  Director  --  served  as  Vice  President 
for  Job  Procurement  and  Placement  for  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen;  former  Public  Relations  Manager 
of  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company;  Director  of 
New  Business  Development  for  Harley  Earl  Associates, 
and  Director  of  International  Operations  for  the  Toro 
Manufacturing  Corporation;  was  economic  adviser  and 
cjnpaign  manager  for  Governor  George  Romney  of  Michigan 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Economic  Development  Corporation 
of  greater  Detroit;  graduate  of  Yale  University;  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Martha  T.  Henderson,  Education  Specialist  --  recent  Senior 
Associate  in  education  at  The  Conservation  Foundation; 
former  Research  Associate  at  the  Central  Atlantic 
Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Program 
Director  for  International  Exchanges  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  Administrative  Assistant  at  Education 
Services,  Inc.;  recipient  of  Radcliff  Graduate  School 
fellowships,  Fulbright  fellowship,  and  Harvard- Yench ing 
grant;  B.A.,  Radcliffe  College;  M. A* , Harvard  University. 


Madison  Judson,  Education  Specialist  — experienced  in  the 

teaching  of  teachers  and  in  curriculum  development;  has 
worked  for  a wide  variety  of  commercial  organizations 
and  institutions  and  universities;  former  headmaster 
of  an  independent  school,  staff  member  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Senior  Lecturer  in  Education  at  the 
Oxford  University  Institute;  B.S.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; M.S.,  Western  Connecticut  College. 
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Bryce  H.  Hamilton/  Education  Specialist  " served  as  High 
School  Coordinator  of  the  April  1970  Environmental 
Teach-In;  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  information 
officer  for  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foun- 
dation/ and  press  assistant  for  the  1968  Olympic 
Games;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 


Allan  M.  Kulakow,  Research  Associate  — served  as  Director 
of  Language  Training  for  the  Peace  Corps;  former 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Center  for 
Research  and  Education;  experienced  in  theater,  radio, 
educational  films  and  television?  recipient  of  a 
Fulbright  fellowship?  B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin? 
M.A.,  Harvard  University?  Fulbright  fellowship. 

Angela  Cundell,  Library  Director  --  former  research  reporter 
for  National  Educational  Television,  assistant  librarian 
for  Congressional  Quarterly,  and  information  officer 
and  assistant  librarian  for  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
in  London,  England. 


Charles  Peter  Gall,  Information  Associate  — served  as  head 
of  the  information  branch  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  former  special  assistant/writer  for  Senators 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of 
California?  former  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal? 
graduate  of  Princeton  University. 

Linda  Shepard,  Assistant  ho  the  Research  Director  --  former 

research  assistant  at  the  Center  for  Political  Research, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  National  Action  Corps, 
and  political  assistant  in  the  McCarthy  for  President 
campaign?  graduate  of  Antioch  College. 


Renee  Amrine,  Executive  Assistant  --  former  assistant  to  the 
editors  of  National  Journal  and  coordinator  of  the 
annual  almanac  published  by  Congressional  Quarterly; 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Becky  Hannum,  Executive  Secretary  --  served  as  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs  in  New  York  City  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Cultural  Affairs  Administration;  former  Assistant 
Curator  in  charge  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
for  the  Blind  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art? 
graduate  of  Lake  Erie  College. 
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PBEC  CONSULTANTS 


James  L.  Aldrich  --  Director  of  Education,  The  Conservation 
Foundation,  research  and  development  in  e. nviroamental 
education  and  teacher  training  programs. 


Eric  Beamish  --  Senior  Associate,  State  University  of  New 
York  Education  Communications  Center,  provided  infor- 
mation on  the  use  of  public  and  university  resources 
in  promoting  statewide  environmental  efforts. 


Ruben  S.  Brown  — Staff  Coordinator,  Study  of  Critical 
Environment  Problems,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  provided  information  on  international 
environmental  programs  and  education. 


Richard  L.  Cohen  --  Former  reporter  for  National  Journal 

and  Congressional  Quarterly , assisted  in  institutional 
survey  and  proposal  preparation  and  developed  environ- 
mental education  survey  of  selected  educators. 

Nancy  S.  Edwards  --  Former  teacher  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Maryland  schools,  consulted  on  program  planning  in 
education. 

Dr.  Daniel  Fox  — Principal,  Organization  for  Social  and 
Technical  Innovation  (OSTI) , advised  on  community 
action  criteria,  programs  and  evaluation  environmental 
health  and  higher  education. 

Robert  Garthwaite  --  Independent  television ^documentary 

producer,  developed  a model  for  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  public  broadcasting  to  reach  decision-making 
audiences. 

Christine  Hobbs  --  Former  research  assistant  at  National 
Journal , surveyed  commercial  network  programming  ^)n 
environmental  problems . 

Charity  James  --  British  elementary  school  innovator  on 

leave  as  lecturer  at  Goldsmith’s  College,  University 
of  London,  to  serve  as  guest  lecturer  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Education,  advised  on  program 
development , 

Donald  Jones  --  Television  and  film  producer,  formerly  in 
charge  of  Dell  System  Science  Series,  consulted  on 
environmental  tapes  and  films  in  science  and  technology, 
helping  to  establish  selection  criteria  and  to  identify 
significant  films  available. 
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James  Karayn  — Washington  bureau  chief  of  National  Educa- 
tion Television,  identified  production  facilities  and 
sources  for  future  program  development. 

Gale  Lininger  --  Management  consultant,  advised  on  the 
development  of  personnel  policies  and  practices. 

Patrick  McCarthy  --  Deputy  Chancellor  of  the  Massachusetts 

Board  of  Higher  Education,  consulted  on  overall  structure 
and  objectives  of  PBEc  and  on  environmental  education 
program  development. 

John  Milton  --  Ecologist  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Division,  The  Conservation  Foundation,  ad- 
vised on  national  and  international  environmental  con- 
cerns and  developments. 

Robert  E.  Moore,  Jr.  --  Student,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst?  former  participant  in  the  innovative  "Con- 
temporary University"  Project,  directed  by  Joseph 
Rhodes,  supplied  information  on  innovative  environmental 
and  film  programs  at  special  schools  and  universities. 

Bruce  Pince  (Space/Defense  Corporation  contract)  --  Director 
of  Basic  and  Applied  Research  at  the  Space/Defense 
Corporation,  former  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
at  Wayne  State  University  with  16  years  experience  in 
biomedical  research  and  systems  development,  served  as 
Director  of  Research, 

Peter  J.  Robinson  --  identified  desirable  behavior  changes 
and  organizational  program  research. 

Thomas  N.  Schroth  --  former  editor  of  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  National  Journal,  defined  and  developed  the  infor- 
mation retrieval program  and  the  communications  systems 
needed  for  programming.  Editor  of  PBEC  Final  Report 
to  OE  # November  30,  19  70. 

Elliot  Siegel  --  conducted  research  in  the  measurable  be- 
havior of  target  audiences. 


Sylvester  (Pat)  Weaver  --  Former  Chairman  and  President  of 

National  Broadcasting  Company;  as  a Distinguished  Fellow 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  advised  on 
television  programming  for  environmental  education. 


Gloria  Weissberg  --  surveyed  programs  in  environmental  art, 
architecture  and  design. 

Thomas  W.  Wilson,  Jr.  --  reported  on  national  environmental 
priorities  and  action  and  international  conference. 
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PBEC  CONTRACTS 


B.M.&  M,  Associates  «*"  reported  on  a Denver  workshop  of  the 
Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc.,  dealing 
with  environmental  literacy  provided  through  the  ise 
of  television. 

Center  for  Research  and  Education  --  prepared  a Community 
Action  Program  Model  for  a Hispano  Community. 

Costley,  Miller  and  Satterthwaithe , Inc.  --  designed  a 

system  for  management  control  and  internal  evaluation. 

Environmental  Resources,  Inc.  --  surveyed  50,000  teachers, 
students  and  citizens  who  are  concerned  with  environ- 
mental problems. 

Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inc.  conducted  an 
experimental  workshop  on  education  and  ecological 
planning. 

Louis  Harris  and  Associates  — conducted  a national  survey 
of  3,000  TV  households  to  determine  the  target 
audiences"  environmental  awareness,  concern  and  action. 

International  Research  and  Technology  Corporation  --  conducted 
a review  of  environmental  programs  in  government, 
industry,  professional  groups  and  other  areas  not 
associated  with  formal  education. 

Kathryn  Lasky  --  surveyed  and  evaluated  400  environmental 
education  films. 

Linton,  Mields  & Coston  — assisted  in  workshop  development 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  proposal. 

Mathematica  --  designed  an  external  evaluation  system. 

Maurer,  Fleisher,  Zon  & Associates,  Inc.  --  counseled  on 
public  relations  activities. 

National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  --  reviewed 
public  television  and  radio  programming  on  the 
environment . 

George  Nelson  Associates,  Inc.  — surveyed  and  evaluated  the 
Puget  Sound  Coalition  community  environment  program. 
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Charles  E.  Roth  --  surveyed  and  analyzed  significant  environ- 
mental education  programs  and  materials  now  available 
and  being  developed, 

Space/Defense  Corporation  — established,  directed  and 
coordinated  the  research  program,  assisted  in 
developing  evaluation  techniques  and  capacity 
determination . 


c.  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES  & PROCEDURES 


PART  X 

Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  & Procedures 

Preface 


Section  A 

In  this  section,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  delineate 
those  policies  and  procedures  which  establish  standard, 
logical  operating  methods  and  are  applicable  to  the  Center's 
operation  during  the  planning  or  start-up  period.  Due  to 
the  Center's  relationship  with  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  certain  of  their  policies  were  adopted  with 
appropriate  changes  reflecting  PBEC  funding  relationship 
with  the  granting  agency. 

Section  B 


This  section  outlines  the  additional  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  be  completed  and  put  into  effect 
when  the  Center  enters  an  on-going  phase  of  operation. 
Other  procedures  and  guidelines  will  be  formulated  as 
circumstances  indicate . 
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SECTION  B (CON*T) 


Conference  Planning 

Conflict  of  Interest 

Furniture  & Equipment  Management 

Membership  in  Business  & Professional  Organizations 
Additional  Leave  Policies 
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SECTION  A 


Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  & Procedures 


TITLE:  Personnel  Policy 


It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Center  to: 


1,  Acquire  and  maintain  a work  force  of  high  quality 
and  competence  relative  to  the  general  mission 
requirements  of  the  Center  and  its  sponsoring 
and  funding  agencies. 

2,  Provide  compensation,  benefits,  and  facilities 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  prevailing  in 
public  and  private  organizations  utilizing  similar 
talents  and  skills. 

3.  Recruit,  employ,  promote,  transfer,  and  terminate 
employees  on  the  basis  of  merit,  ability,  and 

job  requirements  without  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  age,  sex,  religion,  or  natural 
origin . 

4.  Create  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
individual  development  and  advancement  consistent 
with  performance,  ability,  and  Center  requirements. 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  & Procedures 


TITLE;  Employment  Policy 


Responsibility  for  employing  professional  staff 
members  rests  with  the  Executive  Director  or  his 
designated  representatives  * 

Support  personnel  hiring  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Director  of  Administration  or  his  designated 
representative  with  concurrence  of  the  operational 
supervisor  involved , 

All  applications  will  be  submitted  in  writing  with 
substantiating  documents  where  appropriate. 

Support  applicants  may  be  required  to  pass  a skills 
demonstration,  i.e,,  typing,  shorthand,  clerical, 
proficiency . 

Employment  Procedure 

Personnel  Requisition  - It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  designated  supervisor  (i.e..  Directors)  to  complete 
subject  form  to  contain; 

1,  project  designation 

2,  summary  of  duties 

3.  general  qualifications  and  experience 
required  and/or  desirable 

4.  position  classification 

and  will  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Administration 
and  the  Executive  Director. 

Personnel  Action  - Upon  receipt  of  the  Personnel  Requisition 
it  will  be^  thcT  responsibility  of  the  Director  of 
Administration  or  designated  representative  (Personnel 
Office)  to  accomplish  the  following: 
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1,  initiate  a search  for  appropriate  applicants 

2,  Arrange  interview  appointments  with  concerned 
corporate  staff 

3,  Administer  clerical  test  battery  (clerical 
employees  only) 

4f  Collect  consensus  (preferably  with  an  interview 
report)  and  determine  interest  or  no  interest 

5.  a.  No  interest  - appropriate  letter  and  file 
b,  Interest  - reference  checks  performed 

(documentation  advisable) 

6.  Evaluation  of  above 

7.  Present  completed  file,  along  with  general 
salary  recommendation , to  the  Appropriate 
Supervisor . 

Decision  to  Hire  - Completed  file  presented  to  the 
Director  of  Administration  for  sign-off  with  a general 
recommendation  for  salary.  Director  of  Administration 
presents  file  to  Executive  Director  for  discussion  and 
final  approval,  A salary  determination  and  approval 
form  will  accompany  the  file. 

Personnel  Action  - Offer  letter  prepared  by  Personnel 
Officer  for  Director  of  Administration's  or  Executive 
Director's  signature.  Copy  to  file. 


Acceptance 

Prepare  complete  employee  file 
(Staff  Employment  Form)  to  be 
ready  for  starting  date  and 
notify  all  interested  parties. 


Rejection 

Some  documentation  re: 
reasons  and  thank  you 
reply. 


Physical  Exami nation  - Personnel  Officer  will  arrange  for 
examination  and  secure  examination  form  for  file 
(optional) . 


Starting  Date  - Employee  indoctrination  and  forward 
necessary  payroll  and  benefit  forms  to  Accounting. 


Employee  File  - It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Personnel  Officer  to  initiate  and  maintain  a personnel 
file  on  each  employee  (see  Employee  Records) . 
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TITLE:  Employment  of  Consultants 


Individual  consultants  may  be  employed  by  the  Center 
upon  justification  by  the  Division  or  Department  Directors 
with  approval  by  the  Executive  Director  or  his  designated 
representative , 

The  rate  of  consultation  will  not  exceed  $100.00  per 
day.  Consultants  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  regular  travel 
policies  of  the  Center. 

In  addition  to  execution  of  the  standard  Center 
Consultant  Agreement,  the  following  items  should  be 
included  if  applicable: 

1.  Project  identification  for  budgeting  and 
accounting  purposes. 

2,  Qualifications  statement  (resume)  of  consultant 

3*  Statement  or  memo  detailing  area  of  activity, 
amount  of  time  anticipated  to  accomplish  the 
specified  task  or  product  not  amplified  in 
the  Agreement  and  any  additional  information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Project  Director. 


TITLE;  Employment  Interview  Expenses 


Interview  (travel)  expenses  will  be  reimbursed  to 
applicants  officially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  offices 
by  the  Executive  Director  or  his  designated  representative, 
Reimbursement  will  cover  only  out-of-town  applicants  and 
will  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  Center  travel  policy, 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  & Procedures 


TITLE:  Travel  Authorization  and  Reimbursement 


A travel  authorization  form  will  be  prepared  by  the 
employee  to  include  such  information  as  to  length  and 
purpose  of  trip,  project  designation,  cash  advance,  if 
needed,  and  accommodations  and  arrangements  required. 

Form  will  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  supervisor  and 
transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Administration  or  his 
designated  representative  (travel  function) . Travel  will 
make  all  arrangements  and  reservations  and  provide  traveler 
with  cash  advance,  tickets,  confirmations,  etc.,  and 
forward  a copy  of  authorization  form  to  Accounting. 

Upon  completion  of  trip,  employee  will  prepare  an 
expense  voucher  for  supervisors  approval  and  forward  to 
Accounting  for  audit  and  payment. 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE  s TRAVEL 

The  following  travel  policies  are  applicable  to  all 
staff  members  who  travel  on  Center  business.  Air  Travel 
cards  will  be  provided  to  staff  members  engaged  in 
extensive  travel,  A telephone  credit  card  may  be  issued 
if  an  employee  is  expected  to  make  extensive  use  of  the 
telephone  for  Center  business  while  on  travel  status. 

No  other  credit  cards  are  authorized. 

Transportation 

Airplane,  railroad,  bus,  automobile,  taxi  and  other 
forms  of  transportation  should  be  utilized  with  a view  to 
efficiency,  cost,  and  travel  purpose. 

Air  Travel  - Tourist  or  economy  class  accommodations 
should  be  utilized  for  all  air  travel. 

Railroad  - First  class  tickets  are  authorized  on 
overnight  trips  or  when  lower  class  accommodations 
do  not  provide  adequate  service. 

Limousine  or  Bus  - To  be  used  in  preference  to 
rental  car  or  taxi  where  easily  and  practicably 
available , 

Rental  Car  - Lowest  rent  car  (in  most  cases  compacts) 
to  be  hired.  Employees  should  take  advantage  of  20 
percent  organizational  discount  (air  travel  card  may 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose)  and  of  extended-period 
rates,  and  should  ensure  deduction  of  gas-and-oil 
purchases  where  deductible.  Full  liability  and 
damage  insurance  may  be  ordered,  but  no  car  should 
be  hired  for  more  than  three  consecutive  days  without 
prior  approval. 

Taxi  - To  be  used  primarily  for  short  distances  and 
not  where  other  forms  of  public  transportation  are 
available , 
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Personal  cars  may  be  utilized  where  more  effective 
and  economical  than  available  public  transportation. 

Mileage  will  be  paid  at  10£  per  mile  for  most  direct 
route,  plus  tolls  and  parking  charges.  Personal  cars  may 
also  be  utilized  for  personal  convenience,  however,  lowest 
appropriate  public  charges  may  be  reimbursed. 

Travel  insurance  is  provided  for  all  staff  members 
through  a group  policy.  Additional  travel  insurance 
premiums  paid  by  a staff  member  will  not  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Corporation, 

Living  Expenses 

1.  Hotel  and  motel  rates  vary  according  to  the  locale 
and  accommodations,  Reasonable  single-room  accommodations 
near  the  place  of  activity  are  authorized.  Suites  or  other 
high  rate  rooms  should  not  be  occupied  unless  they  are 
also  needed  as  meeting  rooms  or  for  two  or  more  members 
concurrently,  Business  hotels  and  highway  motels  should 

be  used  as  much  as  possible  rather  than  deluxe  or  residential 
establishments. 

2.  A maximum  allowance  of  $10.00  per  day  is  established 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

3.  Service  items  such  as  cleaning  and  pressing, 
laundry  and  spot  removing,  telephone  and  telegraph,  may  be 
charged  during  travel,  Personal  items  such  as  haircuts, 
toiletries,  shoe  shines,  newspapers  and  clothing  purchases 
are  not  reimbursable  whether  during  travel  or  otherwise. 

4.  Tipping  should  always  be  reasonable  and  normally 
may  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  basic  transportation  or 
meal  charge  nor  be  higher  than  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for 
baggage  handling  or  room  showing. 

Travel  expenses  will  be  reimbursed  to  staff  members 
only  upon  receipt  of  detailed  statement  of  expense  reports, 
accompanied  by  itemized  bills  and  receipts  for  transpor- 
tation, hotels,  etc.  Expense  reports  should  be  prepared 
semi-monthly  and  submitted  to  the  business  office  on  the 
16th  and  31st  of  each  month.  When  a staff  member  has  been 
on  an  extended  trip,  the  expense  report  should  be  filed 
within  three  business  days  of  the  completion  of  the  trip. 
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TITLE:  Insurance  Program 


/ 


Regular  full-time  employees  of  PBEC,  under  agreement 
with  CPB,  are  eligible  for  the  following  insurance  benefits: 

Blue  Cross  (Hospital  Coverage) 

Blue  Shield  (Doctors  Fees) 

Major  Medical  Coverage 
Life  Insurance 

Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment 
Travel  Accident  Insurance 
Long-Term 'Disability  Insurance 

Costs  for  the  above  coverages  for  the  employee  are 
paid  for  by  the  Center.  Dependent  coverage  for  Blue 
Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  Major  Medical  is  available  and  is 
paid  for  by  the  employee  through  payroll  deduction. 

Specific  details  of  all  of  the  above  plans  are 
delineated  in  the  CPB  Policies  and  Benefits  booklet 
distributed  to  all  employees. 


Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE;  Holidays 

Offices  of  the  Center  will  be  officially  closed  in 
observance  of  the  following  holidays: 


New  Years  Day 
Washington 1 s Birthday 
Memorial  Day 
Independence  Day 


Labor  Day 
Veteran's  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  Day 


plus  an  additional  day  during  the  Christmas  season. 

When  holidays  fall  on  the  weekend , the  Center  will  be 
guided  by  the  practices  of  CPB,  the  sponsoring  agencies , 
and  local  custom. 
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TITLE ; Retirement  Program 


Retirement  Plan 


Regular  full-time  employees  of  PBEC  are  eligible  for 
participation  in  TIAA/CREF,  an  educational  service  organi- 
zation providing  retirement  and  insurance  benefits  to 
educational  institutions  and  other  non-profit  corporations 
and  foundations.  Eligibility!  contributions,  and  other 
details  of  the  TIAA/CREF  program  are  contained  in  the  CPB 
Policies  and  Benefits  Booklet, 

Social  Security 

All  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  Center  are 
covered  under  the  Social  Security  program?  FICA  payments 
are  deducted  from  employee  earnings,  and  company 
contributions  are  made  by  CPB. 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE:  Vacation  Policy 

Staff  employed  prior  to  April  1,  after  working  on  the 
job  for  six  (6)  months,  are  eligible  for  three  (3)  weeks 
vacation  in  that  year,  Staff  employed  during  the  period 
April  1 to  June  30,  and  after  working  six  (6)  months  on 
the  job,  would  be  eligible  for  a one  (1)  week  vacation  in 
the  year  employed* 

Staff  employed  during  the  period  July  1 to  December  31 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  vacation  in  the  year  employed. 

No  staff  member  may  take  any  vacation  during  the  first 
six  (6)  months  of  employment,  nor  may  he  accrue  any  vacation 
if  his  employment  terminates  within  the  first  six  (6) 
months  of  employment. 

Staff  members  who  have  worked  more  than  six  (6) 
months  and  thereby  have  fallen  into  the  regular  pattern 
of  vacations  are  eligible  to  receive  the  following  monetary 
credit  (at  the  current  salary  rate)  for  vacations  upon 
termination: 

a)  If  termination  takes  place  on  or  after  January  1 
and  prior  to  April  1,  25  percent  of  normal 
vacation. 

b)  If  termination  takes  place  on  or  after  April  1 
and  prior  to  July  1,  50  percent  of  normal 
vacation , 

c)  If  termination  takes  place  on  or  after  July  1 
and  prior  to  September  1,  75  percent  of  normal 
vacation . 

d)  If  termination  takes  place  on  or  after  September 
1,  100  percent  of  normal  vacation* 


34b 
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No  credit  is  accrued  during  the  remainder  of  a 
calendar  year  in  which  the  staff  member  has  taken  his  full 
vacation  regardless  of  time  of  year  in  which  he  has  taken  it. 

Except  at  the  request  of  management,  no  vacation  may  be 
taken  in  any  but  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  is  earned, 
and  no  vacation  credit  carries  over  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 


Except  at  the  request  of  management,  no  vacation 
period  of  less  than  one  (1)  week  may  be  taken. 

Neither  part-time  employees  nor  short-term  project 
or  consultant  personnel  are  eligible  for  vacations. 

When  an  authorized  holiday  occurs  within  a vacation 
period,  the  staff  member  will  receive  additional  vacation 
credit  by  as  many  days  as  there  were  holidays. 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE:  Sick  Leave 


All  staff  members  are  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten 
(10)  days  per  year  in  sick  leave,  In  emergency  or  other 
extraordinary  situations , additional  sick  leave  may  be 
authorized  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Director. 
Sick  leave  includes  absence  from  work  due  to  personal 
illness  or  injury,  preventive  medical  or  dental  care, 
family  funeral,  or  other  special  circumstances  approved 
by  immediate  supervisors.  Sick  leave  may  be  carried  over 
indefinitely  but  will  not  be  paid  for  upon  resignation  or 
other  termination. 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE;  Office  Practices  - Long  Distance  Telephone  Calls 


In  advance  of  a central  switchboard  operation  it  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  each  staff  member  individually/ 
or  if  more  convenient,  through  the  department  secretary, 
to  maintain  a record  of  all  long  distance  calls  made  each 
month,  Firm  or  individual  called,  number  and  project 
designation  or  other  business  purpose  noted. 

Personal  long  distance  calls  will  be  billed  to  the 
employee , 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE:  Attendance  and  Working  Hours 


Center  office  hours  at  9:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m., 

Monday  through  Friday,  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  employee  to  adhere  to  this  schedule  as  closely  as 
possible,  In  the  event  of  necessary  absence,  circumstances 
should  be  conveyed  to  supervisor  as  soon  as  possible, 
preferably  in  advance  of  anticipated  absence. 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedxires 


TITLE:  Time  Reporting 


It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each  employee  to 
complete  a time  reporting  form  (see  Exhibit  A,  p.  402) 
on  a daily  basis  for  each  payroll  period.  All  working 
time  will  be  reported  on  a project  or  program  basis  for 
accounting  and  budget  purposes.  All  absences  will  be 
recorded  with  the  reason  for  absence  noted.  Time  will 
be  recorded  to  the  nearest  1/2  hour. 


Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE:  Extended  Work  Schedule  - Compensation 


Support  Staff 

Payment  for  overtime  worked  in  excess  of  regular 
working  hours  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1-1/2  times  the 
regular  hourly  rate.  All  overtime  will  have  the  advance 
approval  of  the  Executive  Director  or  his  designated 
representative , 

Professional  Staff 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  attendance  at  meetings, 
extensive  travel,  week-end  conferences,  etc.,  a considerable 
amount  of  overtime  may  be  necessary  in  discharging  res- 
ponsibility, Under  exceptional  circumstances  the  Executive 
Director  may  approve  some  adjustment  in  terms  of  time  off* 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE;  Employee  Records 


It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Personnel  Office 
to  maintain  a personnel  file  for  each  employee.  This  file 
is  to  include  as  a minimum  the  following  information: 

1.  Offer  of  employment  letter,  if  applicable. 

2.  A resume  of  employee  history  and  a completed 
Center  application  form. 

3.  Reference  material,  recommendations,  and 
appropriate  publications, 

4.  Test  scores,  if  any. 

5.  Record  of  salary  changes,  with  reasons  therefore, 
and  other  data  relating  to  evaluations,  supervisor 
reports,  and  recommendations, 

6.  Records  of  transfer,  relocation,  job  status 
changes,  position  changes. 

7.  Benefits  check  list,  salary  determination  and 
approval  form, 

8.  Any  other  data  having  any  bearing  on  the  individual1 
relationship  to  the  Center,  including  any  special 
employment  agreements  or  arrangements. 


Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE:  Ethical  Conduct 


Ethical  conduct  by  organizations  and  individuals  is 
normal  and  expected, 

PBEC  employees  will  be  covered  by  the  rules  and  guide- 
lines published  in  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct , copies  of  which  are 
distributed  to  appropriate  officials  and  employees. 
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Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 


TITLE;  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Center  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  employment  for  ell  qualified  persons  and  to 
avoid  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sexf  age  or  national  origin. 

The  Center  will  advance  the  full  realization  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  by  affirmative  action  on  the  part 
of  its  officers,  managers,  and  all  employees. 

The  Center  will  operate  under  the  guidelines  stated 
in  the  CPB-EEO  policy  (see  exhibits) , 
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PART  II 


Compensation  and  Classification  Program 


Introduction 


In  preparation  for  the  on-going  phase  of  Center 
operation,  preliminary  work  on  a formal  compensation, 
position  description,  and  classification  program  has  begun 
for  both  professional  and  support  staff.  Preliminary  work 
includes : 

1.  A wage  and  salary  survey  among  peer  organizations. 

2.  Survey  of  compensation  plans  in  use  by  above 


organizations . 

3.  Classification  structures  and  description  methods, 
including  position  control  procedures  being 
surveyed  and  outlined  for  Center  application. 
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PART  III 


Accounting  and  Control  Procedures 


I . Introduction; 

During  the  period  of  the  original  Planning  grant,  the 
Accounting  System  at  PBEC  has  been  supported  by  CPB  where 
practicable  in  order  to  minimize  PBEC  expenditures  in  this 
area.  When  operating  funds  have  been  granted  and  when  it  is 
apparent  that  PBEC  will  operate  under  "going  concern" 
concept,  steps  will  be  taken  to  implement  a comprehensive 
system  that  will  be  capable  of  meeting  internal  and  external 
accounting  requirements  and  of  adequately  controlling  the 
assets  entrusted  to  PBEC. 

Presented  below  is  a description  of  the  current 
accounting  system,  a plan  for  developing  a permanent 
Accounting  System  once  operating  funds  are  obtained,  and  a 
description  of  the  permanent  system  upon  the  execution  of 
the  plan. 
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Section  A;  Description  of  the  Current  Accounting  System 
and  System  of  Internal  Control 


1,  General 


Presently,  the  accounting  system  is  divided  between 
CPB-NY  and  PBEC^DC,  The  basis  of  the  accounting  system 
operated  by  PBEC  is  an  Imprest  checking  account.  All 
expenses  incurred  by  PBEC  which  do  not  exceed  $5,000  are 
paid  by  PBECt  These  expenses  are  subsequently  reimbursed 
by  CPB-NY  on  a regular  basis,  Expenses  incurred  by  PBEC 
in  excess  of  $5,000  are  approved  locally  and  then  paid  by 
CPB-NY,  As  a result  of  the  above  accounting  support  and 
the  utilization  of  consulting  assistance  the  positions  of 
Director  of  Administration  and  Manager  of  Accounting  have 
not  been  filled  during  the  start-up  phase, 

2,  Staffing  and  Related  Responsibilities 


a.  Office  Manager  ~ Responsibilities 

(1)  Approves  for  payment  all  invoices  less  than 

$1,000. 

(2)  Maintains  petty  cash  fund. 

(3)  Approves  purchase  orders  amounting  to  less 
than  $1,000. 

b.  Bookkeeper  - Responsibilities 

(1)  Prepares  all  checks  for  signatures  and 
subsequent  payment. 

(2)  Prepares  required  accounting  reports  for 
submission  to  CPB-NY. 

c . Business  Manager  - Corporation  for  Public 

Broadcasting 

(1)  Accountant  for  PBEC 

(2)  Pays  all  expenses  incurred  by  PBEC  in  excess 
of  $5,000  and  all  payroll  items. 

Reconciles  PBEC  bank  account. 


(3) 


d,  Deputy  Director  ~ PBEC 

(1)  Oversees  the  PBEC  accounting  system 

(2)  Maintains  overall  control  of  PBEC 1 s 
financial  position. 


3. 


Delegation  of  Authority 


Position  Can  Approve  Up  to  $ 

Office  Manager  PBEC*  $1,000 

Deputy  Director  PBEC*  $5,000 


Check  Signer 
Yes 
Yes 


Executive  Director 
or  Deputy  Director 


all  salaries  to 

$20,000 


President,  CPB 


all  salaries  & 
contracts  above 
$20 ,000 


* Key  personnel  with  financial  responsibilities  will 
be  bonded. 
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4. 


Purchase  Order  Procedures 


PBEC  utilizes  a standard  form,  multipart  purchase 
order.  Approval  required  for  submission  of  the  purchase 
order  to  a vendor  is  as  shown  in  (3)  above.  Since  PBEC  is 
operating  under  a line  item  budget,  all  purchase  order 
requests  are  compared  to  actual  current  expenditure  in  the 
appropriate  line  item  category  before  the  order  is  placed. 

5 , Accounting  Methods 

The  PBEC  imprest  account  is  currently  operating  on 
a cash  basis  utilizing  cash  disbursements  and  account 
reconciliation  accounting  methods.  All  expenditures  made 
by  PBEC  are  reimbursed  by  CPB,  Final  Statement  preparation 
incorporates  limited  accruals  for  items  controlled  by 
CPB-NY, 

6 • Expense  Reporting 

PBEC  utilizes  a standard  form  expense  report,  which 
is  filed  when  expenses  are  incurred,  Travel  expenses  are 
limited  only  to  those  allowable  under  the  grant  and 
applicable  governmental  regulations, 

7 , Time  Records 


PBEC  uses  a standard  form  time  sheet  which  is  filed 
semi-monthly,  Any  overtime  must  be  approved  by  appropriate 
supervisory  personnel.  Any  adjustments  to  an  employee’s 
semi-monthly  pay  are  made  in  the  subsequent  payroll  period, 

8 * Reporting 

A statement  of  total  monthly  expenditures  incurred 
by  PBEC  by  line  item  expense  classification  is  required 
of  PBEC  by  CPB. 

9.  Payroll  Control 

Formal  supervisory  approval  is  required  to  effect 
changes  in  the  semi-monthly  payroll.  These  changes  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  appointments,  terminations,  change 
in  position  and  salary  rate. 
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10 , Subcontract  Accounting 

A separate  dossier  is  maintained  for  each  sub-contract, 
Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  contract , PBEC  conducts  a 
review  to  insure  compliance  with  Government  regulations. 
After  signing , periodic  reviews  are  conducted  to  insure 
that  compliance  with  existing  regulations  is  being 
maintained . 

1 1 , Petty  Cash  Control 

The  petty  cash  fund  is  maintained  by  an  employee  who 
is  divorced  from  the  cash  receipts  or  cash  disbursements 
function,  Petty  cash  expense  vouchers  are  prepared  in  ink 
and  signed  by  the  recipient  of  the  money  and  the  custodian. 
Periodic  counts  of  the  fund  are  made  by  the  custodian  to 
insure  total  accountability, 

12 , Budgeting  Control 


The  planning  grant  is  allocated  to  budgeted  line  items 
of  expense.  Prior  to  the  submission  of  a purchase  order  to 
a vendor,  a budget  check  is  made  to  determine  present  status 
with  line  item  classification.  System  of  formal  approval 
is  required  for  all  purchases. 


Section  B;  Plan  for  Developing  a Permanent  Accounting 
System  When  Opiating' Fund's  are' Obtained 

lt  Staffing 


The  Director  of  Administration  and  Accounting  Manager 
will,  with  the  assistance  of  professional  firms,  where 
required,,  establish  a formal  accounting  system  during  the 
initial  months  of  operation. 


2f  Tasks  to  be  Performed  in  Developing  the  System 

a,  Development  of  a Procedures  Manual. 

b.  Development  of  a Program  Budgeting  oriented 
Accounting  System. 

c*  Development  of  a chart  of  accounts. 

d,  Analysis  of  reporting  requirements. 

e,  Orientation  courses  for  all  employees. 

f,  Implementation  of  basic  accounting  recorder. 

3 , Review  of  Per? .lanent  System 

PBEC 1 s independent  accounts  will  conduct  a review  of 
the  Accounting  System  and  the  internal  accounting  control 
in  conjunction  with  the  initial  annual  audit. 
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Section  C;  Description  of  the  Permanent  Accounting  System 
to  be  Developed 

Changes  to  the  existing  system  as  described  in  Section 
B above  will  be  effected  as  follows; 

1,  Full  responsibility  for  accounting  matters  will  be 
assumed  by  PBEC, 

2 , Staffing  and  Related  Responsibilities 


Full  responsibility  delegated  to  PBEC  for  all 
accounting  matters,  thereby  eliminating  CPB  assistance, 

3 , Delegation  of  Authority 
(See  A above) 

4 , Purchasing 
No  change, 

5 , Accounting  Methods 

A formal  accrual  accounting  system  will  be  implemented. 
Transactions  will  be  classified  by  source  of  funds,  project, 
program,  grant  or  contract  as  well  as  by  line  item  of 
expense i At  the  end  of  each  month,  appropriate  financial 
statements  will  be  prepared  to  reflect  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  PBEC,  as  well  as  the  status  of  programs,  projects, 
grants  and  contracts, 

6 , Expense  Reporting 

An  expense  advance  system  will  be  designed  and 
utilized.  Expense  reports  will  be  submitted  on  a semi- 
monthly basis,  to  coincide  with  the  submission  of  time 
and  attendance  reports, 

7 , Time  Reports 


(See  A above) 
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Financial  Reporting 


Monthly  reports  will  be  prepared  subsequent  to  the 
monthly  financial  closing,  Reports  will  be  prepared 
which  compare  actual  budgeted  expenditures  by  project, 
program,  grant  and  contract,  as  well  as  by  line  items  of 
expense,  Quantitative  measures  of  performance  will  be 
compared  to  related  cost  for  each  project  and  program, 

In  addition,  standard  financial  statments  to  include 
balance  sheet,  statement  of  income  and  fund  balances  will 
be  prepared, 

9 , Payroll  Control 

PBEC  will  maintain  its  own  payroll  system,  A full 
distribution  by  project,  px'ogram,  etc,,  will  be  made 
parallel  to  the  payroll  process, 

10,  Accounting  Requirements  for  Federal  Grants 

The  procedures  manual,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  2a, 
above,  will  include  complete  documentation  of*  Governmental 
accounting  requirements  including  allowable  and  non- 
allowable  item,  allocation  of  overhead,  etc, 

11 , Contract  Accounting 

An  accounting  dossier  for  each  contract  or  grant  will 
be  prepared  as  the  contract  or  grant  is  arranged,  This 
brief  will  normally  include,  but  will  not  be  limited  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  grant  as  they 
affect  accounting  control  requirements  so  that  compliance 
with  these  terms  and  appropriate  Governmental  regulations 
can  be  maintained, 

12 , Petty  Cash 

Prior  to  application  of  funds,  the  accounting  system 
will  provide  for  a review  to  determine  the  source  of  funds 
to  be  used  li,e,  Federal  vs  non-Federal  funds) • 


13 , Budgeting 

Program  budgeting  and  control  will  be  formally  inte- 
grated with  the  accounting  system  to  accurately  disclose 
the  actual  and  proposed  financial  position  of  PBEC, 


NOTE;  The  system  will  be  designed  in  such  a manner  so  as 
to  readily  lend  itself  to  Electronic  Data  Processing. 
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PART  IV 


Procurement  and  Contracting  Guidelines 


Introduction 


Section  A 


This  contains:  (1)  A procedure  statement  to  cover 

the  purchase  of  supplies f equipment,  and  materials:  and 
(2)  guidelines  on  processing  of  Quotations  on  materials 
and  services  in  the  normal  course  of  office  operations. 
Refinements  to  this  general  procedure  will  be  implemented 
as  needed. 


Section  B 


This  contains:  (1)  A statement  of  essentials  to  be 

considered  in  all  PBEC  contracts?  and  (2)  Statement  of 
Prohibition  against  discrimination  under  programs  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  CPB.  (PBEC) . 
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PART  IV  - SECTION  A 


Procurement  and  Contracting  Guidelines 


TITLE:  Procedure  for  Purchase  of  Office  Supplies , Equipment 

and  Materials 


1.  For  the  purchase  of  regular  supplies,  equipment 
and  materials,  the  following  procedures  will  be 
used: 

a.  Requests  for  purchases  of  all  types  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Business  Office  (Director  of 
Administration) . 

b.  A purchase  order  will  be  typed  and  approval 
of  the  Deputy  Director  will  be  obtained. 

c.  When  the  supplies  or  equipment  arrive,  it  will 
be  checked  against  the  purchase  order,  approved, 
and  the  requestor  will  be  notified.  (Or  the 
merchandise  will  be  disapproved  and  returned 

to  the  vendor) . 


2.  Special  situations  whicn  arise  requiring  a departure 
from  the  above  procedures  will  require  approval  of 
the  Director  of  Administration. 
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TITLE:  Quotations  on  "Office  Materials  and  Services 


A.  Any  bids  over  $500  will  have  quotations  from  at 
least  three  sources  unless  sole  source  justification 
has  been  recommended  and  approved. 

B.  Sole  source  justifications  will  be  approved  by 
the  Deputy  Director.  Project  Directors  will 
state  why  sole  source  applies  and  state 
objectively  the  reasons  for  a sole  source 
procurement.  The  Deputy  Director  will  approve 
or  disapprove  sole  source  justifications. 

C.  Competitive  Bidding  criteria  are  as  follows: 

1.  Materials  Procurements : 

Selection  of  contractors  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of: 

a.  Price 

b„  Timeliness  of  Delivery 

c.  Technical  Quality  of  Item 

2 . Services  Procurements : 

Selection  of  contractors  or  organizations 
which  provide  services  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of: 

a.  Firms  or  Organizations'  qualifications  and 
reputation  to  perform. 

b « Price 

c.  Technical  Content  of  Proposal 

d.  Schedule 

e.  Project  Organization  and  Management 
capability 
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PART  IV  - SECTION  B 


PBEC  CONTRACTS 


Date  of  Agreement  and  date  of  completion, 

Name  of  party, 

Brief  overview  or  abstract  of  work  to  be  performed. 

Specifications  of  work  to  be  performed,  If  possible, 
identify  points  such  as  progress  reports  which  can  be 
used  for  establishing  a payment  schedule, 

Name  of  individual  (PBEC  and  other  party)  who  will  be 
directly  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  Sub- 
contract, 

Suggested  payment  schedule: 

Advance  payments  should  be  avoided. 

Payments  should  be  tied  to  hard-copy  milestones 
wherever  possible  (See  #4  above) , 

Final  payment,  preferably  15-25%  of  total,  should  be 
dependent  upon  receipt  and  approval  of  final  written 
report  or  other  documentation  that  work  has  been 
completed , 

Budget,  (If  fixed  priced  includes  only  the  total 
amount  in  contract,  request  "budget !l 
breakdown  from  subcontractor  and  submit  as 
a separate  item,) 
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CONTRACTING  AND  PROCUREMENT  POLICIES  PROCEDURES 

Title:  Prohibition  Against  Discrimination  Under  Programs 

Receiving  Financial  Assistance  from  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting 


Background: 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-352]  provides  certain  prohibitions  against  discrimination 
under  programs  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  receives  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  Federal  funds  as  well  as  private  funds. 
Even  though  the  Corporation's  grants  are  financed  by 
mingled  Federal  and  private  funds,  the  Corporation  adminis- 
ters its  programs  in  accordance  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Policy 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  parti- 
cipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  administered 
by  or  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Specific  Discriminatory  Action  Prohibited 

A recipient  under  any  program  administered  by  or 
supported  financially  by  the  Corporation  will  not  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin:  (1)  deny  any  individual 

financial  aid  or  other  benefit  provided  under  the  program; 

(2)  provide  any  service,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefit  to 
any  individual  which  is  different,  or  is  provided  in  a 
different  manner,  from  that  provided  to  others  under  the 
program;  (3)  subject  an  individual  to  segregation  or 
separate  treatment  in  any  matter  related  to  his  receipt  of 
any  service,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefit  under  the 
program;  (4)  restrict  an  individual  in  any  way  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  advantage  or  privilege  enjoyed  by  others 
receiving  any  service,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefit 
under  the  program. 
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Assurance  Required 


1.  General*  Every  application  for  financial  assistance 
from  the  Corporation  shall,  as  a condition  of  its  approval 
and  the  extension  of  financial  assistance  by  the  Corporation, 
contain  or  be  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  the  program 
will  be  conducted  in  compliance  with  the  policy  stated  in 
the  section  on  Policy  and  the  requirements  enumerated  in 

the  section  on  Specific  Discriminatory  Actions  Prohibited 
above.  See  Exhibit  1. 

2.  Reference  to  compliance  under  Federal  programs. 
Applicants  to  the  Corporation  who  are  also 

applicants  for  financial  assistance  under  programs  adminis- 
tered by  Federal  departments,  agencies  or  commissions  should 
make  reference  to  their  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
these  Federal  organizations. 

Such  reference  is  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
administrative  and  other  work  by  both  the  applicant  and  the 
Corporation* 

Compliance  Information 

1.  Reports.  Each  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
from  the  Corporation  will  keep  such  records  and  submit  to 
the  President  of  the  Corporation  or  his  designee  timely, 
complete,  and  accurate  compliance  reports  as  the  President 
or  his  designee  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  recipient  has  complied  or  is  complying  with  the 
Corporation 1 s requirements . 

f 

2.  Information  to  beneficiaries  and  participants. 

Each  recipient  will  make  available  to  participants, 

beneficiaries,  and  other  interested  persons  such  information 
regarding  the  Corporation’s  requirements  as  the  Corporation 
finds  necessary  in  order  to  inform  such  persons  of  the 
protections  against  discrimination  assured  them  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Investigations  and  Complaints 

1.  Compliance  reviews.  The  corporation  maintains  the 
right  from  time-to-time  to  review  the  practices  of  recip- 
ients to  determine  whether  they  are  complying  with  the 
Corporation 1 s requirements . 
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2.  Complaints.  Any  person  who  helieves  he  has  been 
subjected  to  prohibited  discrimination  may  file  with  the 
President  of  the  Corporation  a written  complaint.  Such 
complaint  should  be  filed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
alleged  act  of  discrimination. 

3.  Investigations.  The  Corporation,  when  it  receives 
complaints,  will  make  a prompt  investigation.  In  the 
event  the  investigation  reveals  discrimination  has  been 
practiced,  informal  efforts  will  be  made  to  eliminate  the 
discrimination  found . 

4.  Reprisal  prohibited.  Any  person  making  a complaint 
charging  prohibited  discriminatory  practice  will  not  be 
subjected  to  intimidation,  threats,  coercion,  or  discrimina- 
tion because  of  his  complaint. 

Procedure  for  Effecting  Compliance 


1.  General.  If  there  appears  to  be  a failure  or 
threatened  failure  to  comply  with  these  requirements,  and 
if  the  situation  cannot  be  corrected  by  informal  means, 
the  Corporation  may: 

a.  Suspend  or  terminate  or  refuse  to  grant  or 
continue  financial  assistance;  or 

b.  Refer  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  any  proceedings  that  may  be  appropriate. 

k 

2,  Termination  of  our  refusal  to  grant  or  continue 
financial  assistance.  No  order  suspending,  terminating, 

or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue  financial  assistance  shall 
become  effective  until: 

a.  The  Corporation  has  advised  the  applicant  or 
recipient  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  these 
requirements ; 

b.  There  has  been  an  express  finding,  after 
formal  investigation,  of  a failure  by  the 
applicant  or  recipient  to  comply  with  these 
requirements . 
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EXHIBITS 


A.  Time  Reporting  Form 

B.  Employee  Expense  Account 

C.  Consultant  Agreement 

D.  Consultant  Expense  Form 

E.  PBEC/CPB  - Staff  Policies  & Benefits  Booklet 

F.  PBEC/CPB  - Ethical  Conduct  Statement 

G.  PBEC/CPB  - Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Statement 
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Time  Reporting  Form 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSFS 
(5ENO  TO  THE  BUSINESS  MANAGERS  OFFICE) 
(REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  INSTRUCTIONS) 
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Exhibit  B 

Employee  Expense  Account 


Exhibit  C 


PUELIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 
1030  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  2QQQ5 


CONSULTANT  AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT,  made  as  of  by 

, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

n Consultant" , and  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment 
Centex,  1Q30  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.  , Washington,  D.C. , 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "PBEC". 

WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS,  the  PBEC  and  the  Consultant  desire  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  for  the  performance  by  the  Consultant  of 
professional  services  in  connection  with  programs  being 
conducted  by  PBEC. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and 
of  the  mutual  promises  hereinafter  contained,  the  parties 
hereto  agree  as  follows: 

1.  The  Consultant  shall  perform  work  on  such  matters 
as  PBEC  shall  from  time-to-time  request  and  for 
such  periods  as  shall  be  mutually  agreeable.  This 
agreement  is  made  with  the  Consultant  as  an 
independent  contractor  and  not  as  an  employee 
of  PBEC. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Consultant  shall  perform 
the  following  services  and  deliver  the  following 
products.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  following 
specified  days  of  consulting  time  shall  be  spent 
in  delivering  specified  services  and  products. 

Product  or  Service: 


Period  of  Consulting  agreed  upon  (specify  number 
of  days): 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER  CONSULTANT  AGREEMENT 


2.  PBEC  shall  pay  the  Consultant  at  the  rate  of 

for  each  eight  C8)  hour  day 

spent  on  services  rendered  hereunder  or  spent  in 
travel  authorized  in  writing  to  and  from  the 
place  where  said  service  is  rendered.  Payment 
for  fractional  periods  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 

__t , but  no  more  than  the  stated 

ciaily  amount  shall  be  paid  for  any  calendar  day. 

In  addition,  PBEC  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Con- 
sultant for  all  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  services  performed.  Payment 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  will  be 
paid  upon  the  submission  by  the  Consultant  of 
invoices  in  three  copies  which  itemize  such 
expenses.  Invoices  must  be  substantiated  by 
suitable  receipts  for  transportation  and  lodging 
expenses.  Total  subsistence  expenses  shall  not 

exceed  per  day.  Approved  use  of 

personal  automobile  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate 
of _{  ) per  mile. 

3.  This  agreement  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
either  party  by  giving  written  notice  to  the 
other  of  three  days. 

4.  The  Consultant  agrees  that  title  to  all  rights  or 
other  legal  interest  in  all  data,  analyses,  graphs, 
reports,  physical  property,  or  other  subject  matter 
prepared,  procurred,  or  produced  in  the  rendition 
of  the  services  shall  vest  in  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Environment  Center.  The  Consultant  further 
agrees  to  execute  an  assignment  in  a form  satis- 
factory to  PBEC  giving  to  it  title  to  any  such 
subject  matter  produced. 

5.  The  Consultant  agrees  to  promptly  disclose  to  PBEC, 
its  proper  officers,  attorneys,  or  patent  solicitors 
in  forms  satisfactory  to  it,  any  and  all  inventions 
and  improvements,  and  to  take  all  other  lawful 
action  which  PBEC  deems  necessary  in  order  to  vest 
in  it  title  to  all  inventions  and  discoveries 

first  made  or  conceived  by  the  Consultant  during, 
as  a result  of,  or  as  may  be  related  to  the 
services  specified  herein;  and  the  Consultant 
further  agrees  to  do  or  perform  or  cause  to  be 
done  or  performed  all  other  reasonable  acts  deemed 
by  PBEC  to  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  and 
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prosecution  of  applications  for,  and  the 
procurement , issuance t maintenance,  and 
defense  of  patents,  and/or  copyrights, 
relating  to  such  inventions,  conveyed  or 
expressed  or  agreed  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  under  the  applic- 
able laws  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  respective  applicable  laws  of  foreign 
countries,  all  without  further  consideration 
than  in  this  agreement  provided  for,  but  at 
the  expense  of  PBEC • 

6,  The  Consultant  agrees  not  to  disclose  to  any 
third  party  any  information  or  other  matter 
produced  as  a result  of  the  services  rendered 
herein  except  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  required  by  law  and 
otherwise  only  as  may  be  authorized  by  an 
authorized  agent  of  PBEC.  In  performance 

of  the  work  hereunder,  the  Consultant  shall 
comply  at  all  times  with,  and  give  all  stipula- 
tions and  representations  required  by,  all 
application  executive  orders,  Federal,  State, 
Municipal,  and  local  laws,  and  rules,  orders, 
requirements  and  regulations  thereunder. 

7,  Services  performed  under  this  agreement  shall 
be  performed  at  the  following  place  or  places: 


8,  Other  conditions  mutually  agreed  to  by  PBEC  and 
the  Consultant  are  specified  below: 


I K WITNESS  HEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed 
this  agreement  as  of  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 
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CONSULTANT 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  OTHER  THAN  CPB  EMPLOYEES 
(Forward  To  Business  Manager's  Office) 


NAME: 


(Print  or  Typal 


M.EETING  OR  ACTIVITY: 


Send  ChecV  to: 


ADOBE  S$ 


ZIP  CODE 


DATES 

Sun, 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

TOTALS 

1 

COMPENSATION 
(Consultant'i  fee  at 
per  diem  rates,  in- 
cluding travel  time) 

TRANSPORTATION 

Air,  ft* it 

(Attach  Involtl  trom 
Cirriw) 

Othar 

(indicate  ini, 
lirriOulina.  *1(1 

LOOGlSQ  (Mate!*,  arc 
attach  receipt) 

i 

’ 

MEALS 

(indkara  bra*kl#*i, 
lunch,  dinner) 

OThEA 

(it  ami  re  tv  pa  of 

| a>««naa) 

TOTAL 

Signature  date 


APPflOVfO  FOR  CPB  PROJECT  COOE  NUMBER 
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Exhibit  F 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 


TITLE \ Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct 


Background 

Ethical  conduct  by  organizations  and  individuals  is 
normal  and  expected, 

Special  requirements  for  ethical  conduct  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (including 
PBEC)  and  its  personnel; 

1,  The  Corporation,  as  a nonprofit  organization  enjoys 
special  privileges  extended  to  it  by  society. 

2,  It  distributes  or  spends  substantial  amounts  of 
public  funds, 

3,  Its  activity  to  a large  extent  requires  it  to 
select  from  among  many  who  apply  the  few  who  receive  these 
public  funds, 

4,  This  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  involves  sensitive 
and  sometimes  controversial  matters  such  as  education  and 
public  affairs. 

The  Corporation,  its  officers,  and  its  employees  should, 
therefore,  be  particularly  mindful  of  their  conduct. 

Unethical  conduct  often  results  from  thoughtlessness 
rather  than  intent, 

Avoidance  of  the  appearance  of  unethical  conduct  is  as 
important  as  avoidance  of  unethical  conduct  itself, 

For  these  reasons  the  Corporation  believes  the  clarifi- 
cation and  guidance  provided  herein  will  assist  personnel 
in  conducting  their  own  and  the  Corporations  activities. 
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Pol icy 

The  Corporation  and  its  officers  and  employees  (when 
acting  for  the  Corporation)  will  govern  their  actions  so  as 
to  serve  only  the  public  interest  for  which  the  Corporation 
was  established,  The  Board  of  Directors , by  its  judgements 
in  approving  activities f determines  how  the  public  interest 
is  to  be  served  by  the  Corporation, 

As  stipulated  by  law  (PL  90-129,  Sec,  396  (e)  (1)  ) , 

,fNo  officer  of  the  Corporation f other  than  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman , may  receive  any  salary  or  other  compensation 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Corporation  during  the  period 
of  his  employment  by  the  Corporation , M 

The  responsibility  each  officer  and  employee  has  to 
the  Corporation  bars  him  from  pursuing  his  own  interests  in 
ways  injurious  to  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation, 

This  same  responsibility  requires  that  each  officer 
and  employee  refrain  from  relationships  or  actions,  ethical 
in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  or  employee,  that  would  have 
the  appearance  of  affecting  his  pursuit  of  the  Corporation's 
purposes, 

Discussion 


When  an  officer  or  employee  is  confronted  with  a 
potential  conflict  between  his  Corporation  responsibilities 
and  his  personal  interest,  the  problem  is  usually  clear-cut 
and  can  be  avoided,  There  are  situations,  however,  where 
guidance  is  needed, 

A number  of  examples  of  prohibited  actions,  relationships, 
or  conditions  is  given  below*  When  in  doubt,  consult  your 
supervisor  who  will  give  guidance  in  specific  cases, 

1,  While  employed  by  the  Corporation,  accept  no 
position  in  any  other  organization  engaged  in  public  broad- 
casting except  as  you  may  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  a 
Corporation  officer, 

2,  Accept  no  payment  or  thing  of  value  for  any  reason 
from  any  potential  recipient  of  a grant  from  the  Corporation 
or  from  any  person  or  firm  with  whom  you  conduct  Corporation 
business , 
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3,  Accept  no  payment  or  honorarium  (except  possible 
reimbursement  of  reasonable  directly  related  expenses) 
for  speeches  or  writings  when  the  subject  matter  his  been 
provided  as  a result  of  employment  by  the  Corporation, 

4,  Give  no  application  or  request  preferential  treat- 
ment for  any  reason  other  than  the  needs  of  the  Corporation, 

5,  Fully  disclose  all  plans  or  programs  of  the  Corp- 
oration to  all  interested  persons  or  organizations  if  they 
are  disclosed  to  any.  Do  not  provide  amplification  or 
further  information  to  some  but  not  all  interested  parties, 

6,  Do  not  impede  or  distort  Corporation  procedures  for 
processing  or  eva3.ua ting  requests  from  others, 

7,  Do  not  make  decisions  outside  official  channels, 

8,  Avoid  establishing  personal  relationships  with 
those  who  supply  goods  or  services  to  the  Corporation  or 
with  recipients  of  grants  that  would  cause  loss  of  complete 
independence  or  impartiality  of  judgment  or  would  have  the 
appearance  of  impairing  such  judgment, 

9,  When  personal  relationships  already  exist  or  do 
develop  with  those  with  whom  the  Corporation  has  dealings, 
reveal  the  fact  so  that  others  may  either  make  necessary 
decisions  or  confirm  your  judgments, 

10,  Accept  no  outside  employment,  whether  or  not  for 
pay,  if  the  hours  or  conditions  are  such  as  to  deprive  the 
Corporation  of  services  expected  from  you  or  which  involve 
unauthorized  use  of  Corporation  time,  personnel,  or 
facilities , 

These  illustrative  examples  do  not  necessarily  cover 
all  problem  areas,  They  do  provide  guidance  for  avoiding 
actions  or  relationships  that  would  jeopardize  or  appear  to 
jeopardize  the  independence  or  impartiality  necessary  for 
ethical  conduct, 
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Action 


All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation,  and 
others  outside  the  Corporation  as  necessary  or  desirable, 
will  he  furnished  copies  of  this  statement  of  Ethical 
Conduct , 

Annually,  on  or  about  January  1 or  each  year  starting 
with  197 0f  all  personnel  will  review  this  statement, 

In  the  case  of  persons  holding  the  positions  or 
responsible  for  the  functions  listed  below,  each  person 
will  in  writing  each  year  inform  the  President  (except  as 
otherwise  indicated)  that  he  has  reviewed  this  statement 
and  that  his  actions  ate  in  compliance  with  it. 

Chairman  (Statement  to  Corporation  Counsel) 

Vice  Chairman  (Statement  to  Chairman) 

President  (Statement  to  Chairman) 

Vice  Presidents 
Secretary 
Business  Manager 
TV  Program  and  Station  Grants 
Payments  for  Interconnection 
Commissions , Acquisitions 
Advertising  Activities 
Promotion  Activities 
Research  Activities 
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TITLE;  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (and  PBEC)  to  provide  equal  opportunity  in 
employment  for  all  qualified  persons  and  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination  in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  age  or  national  origin. 

The  Corporation  will  advance  the  full  realization  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  by  affirmative  action  on  the 
part  of  its  officers,  manager,  and  all  employees, 

Employment  Practices 

The  above-stated  equal  employment  opportunity  policy 
backed  by  affirmative  action  will  apply  to  all  employment 
practices ; 

1,  Recruiting 

a,  When  positions  are  to  be  filled,  qualified 
candidates  will  be  considered  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  age  or  national  origin. 

b,  Advertisements  for  candidates  will  be  placed 
in  media  with  substantial  minority  group  circulation 
in  the  area  of  employment, 

c,  Employment  agencies  used  to  locate  candidates 
will  be  advised  of  the  Corporation's  policy  of  non- 
discrimination . 

d,  The  Corporation's  employment  application  form 
will  carry  the  following  statement;  "Discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
age,  or  national  origin  is  prohibited,  If  you  believe 
you  are  discriminated  against,  you  are  asked  to  report 
the  fact  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer, 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  888  16th  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  D,C,  20006." 
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2,  Selection  of  New  Employees 

a,  Individuals  making  hiring  decisions  will 
consider  all  minority  applicants  without  discrimination, 

b,  Selection  techniques  will  be  designed  and  used 
to  select  fairly  from  among  applicants,  To  the  extent 
that  tests  are  used  in  this  process,  they  will  be  job 
related , 

3,  Placement  and  Promotion 

a,  Minority  group  members  will  be  given  equal 
opportunity  for  assignments  and  promotions, 

b,  Assignments  and  promotions  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  individual  ability,  performance  and  the 
reasonable  staffing  needs  of  the  Corporation  at  the 
time  of  assignment, 

4,  Equality  of  Work  and  Pay 

The  rates  of  pay  and  fringe  benefits  for  employees 
performing  equal  work  will  not  be  different  because  of 
any  difference  in  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  or 
national  origin, 

5,  Other  Considerations 

Access  to  any  Corporation  programs  (such  as 
Training  or  recreational  activities)  or  to  any 
Corporation  facilities  will  be  provided  without 
discrimination , 

Designation  of  Equal  Employment  Officer 

1,  The  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  designate 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer, 

2,  Deputy  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officers  a~ a 
as  follows i 

a.  New  York  - T.  Holt. 

b,  Washington  - Matthew  B,  Coffey 
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Responsibilities 

1,  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer  will; 

a,  Formulate  and  revise  as  necessary  a policy  to 
provide  equal  employment  opportunity  in  the  Corporation, 

b,  Implement  the  policy  by  assuring  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  all  employees  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  all  the  Corporation's  employment 
practices , 

c,  Communicate  the  policy  as  necessary  or  useful 
to  other  organizations  with  which  the  Corporation  has 
dealings , 

d,  Make  final  determination  for  the  Corporation, 
when  required,  in  case  of  complaints  brought  by 
employees  charging  discrimination  in  the  Corporation 1 s 
employment  practices. 

2,  Deputy  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officers  will; 

a,  Provide  for  the  effective  communication  of 
Corporation  policy  by  periodically  (but  not  less 
frequently  than  every  year)  explaining  the  policy  to 
all  personnel  in  their  respective  offices, 

b,  By  individual  discussions  with  managers  and 
others  who  may  be  involved,  assure  that  actions 
involving  recruiting,  selecting,  placing,  compensating, 
and  promoting  personnel  are  non-discr iminatory , 

c,  Serve  as  hearing  officers  in  case  of  complaints 
brought  by  employees  charging  discrimination  in  the 
Corporation's  employment  practices* 

Reports 

1,  Deputy  Equal  Employment  Officers  will  make  a 
narrative  report  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer 
periodically,  but  no  less  frequently  than  once  every  six 
months.  The  report  will  include,  although  it  is  not  limited 
to  the  following; 


. Evaluation  of  Corporation  policy  and  any 
recommended  changes, 

b,  Comments  on  the  practical  operation  of  the 
policy, 

c,  Identification  of  actual  or  anticipated  problems. 

d , Specific  cases  that  received  attention  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report, 

e,  Actions  taken  by  the  Deputy  to  counsel  managers 
and  to  increase  understanding  of  the  policy  by  Corpora- 
tion employees, 

2,  The  Business  Manager  will  provide  a statistical 
report  annually  based  on  June  30  employment.  The  format  of 
the  report  is  shown  in  Exhibit  1* 

a.  Deputy  EEO  Officers  will  assist  the  Business 
Manager  as  ma^  be  necessary  in  identifying  the 
minority  group  categories  for  individual  employees. 

b,  The  Business  Manager  may  maintain  employee 
records  to  she'*  the  minority  group  categories  into 
which  individuals  fall.  (Application  forms  for 
employment  cannot  request  information  about  minority 
group  status  of  applicants  nor  can  the  applicants  be 
asked) , 

Complaint  Procedure 

1,  Any  individual  who  believes  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  Corporation  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  age  or  national  origin  may  make  a complaint. 

a,  Who  may  complain?  An  individual  or  his 
authorized  representative. 

b,  When?  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  alleged 
act  of  discrimination, 

c,  How?  In  writing  and  signed  by  the  complainant- 
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d,  What  should  be  included  in  a letter  of 

complaint? 

1)  Name  and  address 

2)  Position  in  the  Corporation 

3)  Specific  action  or  situation  that  causes 
the  complaint 

4)  Date  of  alleged  act  of  discrimination 

5)  Identification  of  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  the  alleged  act  of 
discrimination 

6)  The  type  of  discrimination  alleged, 

(Specify  if  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  age,  or  national  origin), 

2,  The  Deputy  Equal  Employment  Officer  receiving  a 
letter  of  complaint  will  within  ID  days  of  its  receipt 
hold  a hearing,  or  if  the  complainant  does  not  wish  to  have 
a hearing,  make  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances . 
Immediately  after  conclusion  of  the  hearing  or  investigation, 
he  will  advise  the  complainant  in  writing  of  his  determina- 
tion of  the  cases 

a,  If  he  finds  the  complaint  is  justified,  he  will 
recommend  necessary  remedial  action,  which  will 
be  taken  by  appropriate  authority, 

b.  If  he  finds  the  complaint  is  not  justified,  he 
will  advise  the  complainant 

the  decision  by  making  application  in  writing 
within  10  days  for  a review  of  the  case  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer, 

3,  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer  receiving 
a letter  requesting  a review  of  a case  will  review  the 
original  letter  of  complaint  and  the  Deputy  EEO  Officer^ 
report  of  hearing  or  investigation,  On  the  basis  of  that 
information,  he  will  make  his  determination,  The  complain- 
ant will  be  advised  of  the  decision  within  10  days  of 
receipt  of  the  letter  requesting  a review, 

4,  There  shall  be  posted  in  a conspicious  place  the 
EEO  poster  of  the  Commissioner's  Council  on  Human  Relations 
(Exhibit  2)  . 

5,  Any  employee  making  a complaint  of  discrimination 
will  not  be  penalized,  disciplined,  or  the  object  of  any 
reprisal  because  he  made  a complaint • 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PROGRAMS: 


"QUALITY  OF  LIFE" 


Program  Concept,  Format  and  Production 
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VII.  PRODUCTION  OF  PROGRAMS 


Introduction . 


The  development  of  a weekly  television  series  on  the 
environment  was  one  of  PBEC's  primary  concerns  throughout 
Phase  I.  * It  was  assumed  from  the  beginning  that  such  a 
series  would  be  a principal  contribution  of  the  Center  to 
environmental  awareness,  understanding  and  action. 

In  order  for  PBEC  to  know  what  it  could  and  should  do, 
it  first  had  to  know  what  already  was  being  done.  Much 
time  and  effort  was  spent  acquiring  this  basic  knowledge. 

Both  commercial  and  public  broadcasting  were  examined  to 
determine  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  environmental  pro- 
gramming. ^ surveys  were  conducted  to  find  out  how  many 
people  had  viewed  past  environmental  broadcasts  and  who 
they  were,  the  knowledge  and  dispositions  of  these  viewers 
on  environmental  issues,  how  the  broadcasts  had  affected 
their  attitudes  and  actions  and  what  further  information 
they  felt  was  needed  or  would  be  useful.  Public  broad- 
casting was  investigated  to  determine  the  level  and  nature 
of  its  audience,  how  often  its  viewers  are  tuned  in  and 
when,  what  kinds  of  programs  its  viewers  would  most  like 
to  see  developed  and  how  they  might  respond  to  additional 
environmental  programming , 3 Target  audiences  were  character- 
ized^  and  numerous  models  were  developed  to  illustrate  the 
role  of  local  public  stations  in  stimulating  environmental 
action  at  the  community  level*5 


1.  "Scope  and  Method  of  Approach"  of  Phase  I proposal, 

Section  IV,  C (p.  10) . 

2.  For  the  NAB  survey  of  commercial  broadcasting  and  the 
NAEB  survey  of  public  broadcasting,  see  Appendix  I. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  NAEB  survey,  see  the  survey  conducted 
by  Louis  Harris  & Associates,  Appendix  IV. 

4.  This  involved  the  Louis  Harris  survey,  a survey  of  45,000 
"concerned  citizens"  conducted  by  Environmental  Resources 
Inc.,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  Puget  Sound  Coalition 
Environmental  Action  Program  done  by  George  Nelson  Assoc- 
iates. See  Appendix  IV* 

5.  See  Appendix  XI. 
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Throughout  this  effort,  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
PBEC  staff  were  supplemented  by  outside  specialists. 
Environmentalists,  educators,  curriculum  developers,  social 
psychologists,  filmmakers,  pollsters,  commercial  network 
executives,  national  and  local  public  broadcasting  personnel  -- 
these  and  others  were  consulted  frequently.  ^ 


Conclusions 


On  the  basis  of  its  initial  work  --  the  extensive  research, 
surveys  and  personal  consultations  --  PBEC  reached  a number 
of  major  conclusions.  These  were: 

1)  that  in  the  past  year  concern  over  environmental  prob- 
lems has  increased  significantly; 

2)  that  this  increase  in  concern  has  been  the  result,  in 
part,  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  environmental 
problems  in  the  commercial  media,  both  print  and  broadcast; 

3)  that,  despite  their  frequent  good  work,  the  commercial 
media  have  been  inconsistent  and  superficial  in  their  cover- 
age, leaving  sizable  gaps  in  the  public's  basic  awareness 

and  understanding  of  environmental  issues;  and  that  currently 
there  is  no  regular  environmental  programming  on  the  three 
major  commercial  networks?  ' 

4)  that,  in  order  to  make  rational  decisions  about  environ- 
mental issues,  the  public  should  have,  and  in  many  cases  is 
requesting,  further  information  on  environmental  problems  -- 
how  and  why  they  came  to  be,  how  they  can  best  be  resolved, 
what  can  be  dene  at  the  local  level  both  by  individuals  and 

by  the  community? 

5)  that  public  broadcasting  is  an  ideal  medium  for  im- 
parting this  information  because  of  its  extensive  coverage 
through  some  200  local  television  stations,  its  thoroughness 
of  approach,  its  high  level  of  credibility  with  the  viewing 
public,  its  lack  of  commercial  ties  and  restrictions  and  its 
basic  commitment  to  ser  *ng  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
public. 


6.  Those  who  were  consulted  most  frequently  and  their 
contributions  are  presented  in  the  various  Appendices. 

7.  Regular  environmental  programming  was  dropped  after  a 
short  period  earlier  this  year  by  both  NBC  and  CBS?  it 
never  got  out  of  the  planning  stage  at  ABC.  See  also 
Exhibit  2,  NAB  report  to  PBEC,  Commercial  Broadcasting  and 
the  Environment. 
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6)  that  a regular  series  of  programs  on  the  environment, 
broadcast  nationally,  would  constitute  a needed  sustained 
focus  in  this  area,  provide  an  important  stimulus  and 
complement  to  the  efforts  of  local  stations  and  facilitate 
the  promotion  of  environmental  issues  on  a nationwide  scale; 

7)  that  PBEC  can  serve  as  a central  force  within  public 
broadcasting  on  environmental  issues,  can  serve  a coordinating 
function  in  environmental  programming,  can  complement  and 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  local  stations  and  that,  therefore, 
it  can  and  should  produce  this  series  of  programs. 


Having  reached  these  conclusions,  PBEC  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  nature  and  demands  of  such  a series.  Much 
time,  thought  and  planning  was  devoted  to  the  underlying  concept, 
the  proper  format,  production  needs  and  sources  and  the  requisite 
budget.  The  results  of  this  work  are  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  which  discuss  the  "Quality  of  Life"  series  as  now  pro- 
posed by  PBEC. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a number  of  the  ideas  are 
tentative  and  subject  to  alteration,  pending  further  consulta- 
tions with  appropriate  specialists.  Ultimate  refinement  of 
ideas  and  techniques,  PBEC  concluded,  could  only  be  undertaken 
during  Phase  II,  when  more  would  be  known  about  the  level  of 
funding.  The  same  applies  to  detailed  script  preparations. 

Also,  "Quality  of  Life"  is  meant  only  to  be  suggestive  and  is 
used  here  simply  as  a working  title. 

Finally,  it  should  be  understood  that  "Quality  of  Life" 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  PBEC  System.  It  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  local  station  grants  for  community  education, 
action  and  manpower  training  and  will,  when  appropriate, 
incorporate  materials  resulting  from  these  grants.  It  will  be 
integrated  with  the  PBEC  Environmental  Education  Program. 

It  will  be  backed  up  and  promoted  by  the  Communications  Services 
Division.  It  will  be  closely  tied  to  all  PBEC  facilities  and 
will  draw  heavily  upon  the  resources  and  work  of  these  facilities. 
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Quality  of  Life 


Concept 

The  "Quality  of  Life"  series  is  one  of  the  principal 
vehicles  through  which  PBEC  will  realize  its  basic  goals  and 
objectives.  ® The  series  will  be  designed  to  stimulate 
environmental  awareness,  to  provide  environmental  education 
and  to  generate  much-needed  environmental  action. 

The  series  will  be  substantive  and  informative,  but  at 
the  same  time  entertaining*  It  will  be  creative.  It  will 
draw  upon  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of  leading  authorities 
in  education  and  broadcasting , as  well  as  environmental 
specialists.  It  will  engage  these  authorities  in  actual 
program  production  and  presentation.  It  will  be  coordinated 
closely  with  the  work  of  local  public  television  stations  in 
an  effort  to  develop  strong  community  involvement.  And  it  will 
stimulate  local  public  stations  by  providing  a national  outlet 
for  environmental  programs  produced  at  the  local  level. 

Underlying  "Quality  of  Life"  will  be  basic  ecological 
and  environmental  concepts.  These  concepts  will  be  reflected 
not  only  in  the  content  of  the  program  but  in  its  production 
and  presentation  as  well.  To  realize  its  goals,  the  series 
will  do  more  than  teach  about  environmental  concepts;  it  will 
embody  them.  Thus,  rather  than  existing  as  an  alien  instruc- 
tional force,  "Quality  of  Life"  will  seek  to  become  a part  of 
each  home  and  community  into  which  it  is  broadcast.  It  will 
do  this  in  a number  of  ways:  by  involving  local  public 

stations,  by  filming  and  discussing  local  problems,  by  utilizing 
audience  feedback  systems,  by  producing  program  segments  aimed 
at  minority  audiences,  by  employing  new  techniques  in  the 
dissemination  of  important  environmental  information  at  local 
and  regional  levels,  by  producing  relevant  materials  on  the 
work  of,  and  enlisting  the  talents  of,  significant  writers,  poets, 
painters,  dramatists  and  musicians. 

Each  program  will  build  on  previous  programs  and  will 
anticipate  materials  to  be  aired  in  succeeding  weeks.  The 
series  as  a whole  will  constitute  a sustained  attack  on  environ- 
mental problems  rather  than  merely  a collection  of  one-shot 
presentations.  Also,  it  will  present  environmental  issues  in 
terms  of  manageable  alternative  solutions.  The  series  will 
stress  the  immediacy  of  the  problems  at  hand,  but  it  will 
avoid  the  "doomsday  syndrome"  and  point  up  constantly  what  cam 
be  done  --  by  individuals,  by  communities,  by  industry  and  by 
government . 


See  Volume  One  of  this  Final  Report  for  PBEC  Goals  and  Objectives 
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"Quevlity  of  Life"  will  appeal  to  a variety  of  persons 
and  groups.  Much  of  its  material  will  be  designed  for  the 
general  audience  and  much  for  special  target  audiences.  9 
At  least  one  segment  each  week  will  be  designed  specifically 
for  children,  teachers  and  parents  and  for  the  expected 
interactions  between  them.  These  segments  will  be  supple- 
mented by  PBEC-produced  discussion  guides,  books,  games  and 
other  appropriate  materials. 

"Quality  of  Life"  will  deal  with  a broad  range  of  subjects. 
It  will  concentrate  on  the  core  issues  and  not  just  the  symp- 
toms. It  will  point  up  the  magnitudes  of  the  various  prob- 
lems. It  will,  for  example,  deal  with  water  and  air  pollution, 
recycling,  pesticides,  overpopulation,  health,  energy, 
technology,  and  land  use.  It  will  deal  not  only  with  man 1 s 

physical  environment-  but  also  with  his  cultural  and  societal 
e.  vironment.  It  will  deal  with  value  systems  and  life  styles 
and  human  health  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  series  will 
involve  more  than  explaining  what  the  problems  are  and  will 
delve  into  how  they  came  to  b r and  how  they  might  be  resolved. 

It  will  indicate  how  alternative  actions,  or  inaction,  will 
produce  different  results.  And  it  will  pinpoint  individual, 
industrial  and  institutional  responsibilities  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  certain  goals. 

Finally,  the  series  will  deal  in  basic  concepts.  It 
will  be  premised  on  the  idea  that  we  are,  indeed,  on  a space- 
ship earth  and  that  we  — plant,  animal  and  human  — and  all 
our  resources  sail  together,  that  the  survival  of  each  is 
dependent  on  thus  other  and  that  the  web  of  life  in  which  we 
find  outselves  should  be  tampered  with  only  with  the  greatest 
of  care,  forethought  and  responsibility. 


Format 


"Quality  of  Life"  will  be  one  hour  in  length.  It  will  be 
broadcast  each  week  in  prime  time  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service.  It  will  run  52  weeks  a year  and  will  consist  of 
39  weeks  of  original  programs  and  13  weeks  of  reruns  and 
reconstructed  earlier  programs.  The  series  will  be  aimed  at 
both  general  and  selected  audiences  and  will  be  presented 
primarily  in  a magazine  format. 


9.  Target  audiences  will  include  such  groups  as  housewives, 
businessmen,  students,  suburbanites,  city  dwellers  and 
farmers,  as  well  as  blacks,  Indians,  Mexican-Americans , and 
Puerto  Ricans. 

See  Quality  of  Life  Issues  and  Indicators,  Appendix  VI. 
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The  magazine  format  has  certain  advantages  which  make  it 
best  suited  for  the  "Quality  of  Life"  series.  Chief  among 
these  is  its  flexibility.  Since  the  series  will  be  dealing 
with  a wide  range  of  subject  matter  through  numerous  disci- 
plines --  science,  social  science,  the  arts,  the  humanities  — 
it  will  need  a great  deal  of  format  flexibility.  This 
flexibility  will  be  important  not  only  in  presenting  the 
diverse  problems  but  in  demonstrating  their  interrelationships. 
The  magazine  format,  in  addition,  will  facilitate  the  use  of 
program  segments  produced  by  local  public  stations,  and 
"Quality  of  Life"  will  consist  of  many  such  segments. 

The  segments  of  the  magazine  will  vary  in  length  and 
subject  matter.  Certain  segments  will  be  presented  every 
week,  while  others  will  not.  Included  in  each  program  will  be: 

1)  At  least  one  segment  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  PBEC  Environmental  Education  Program  for  children,  parents 
and  teachers.  This  segment  will  be  ecologically  premised. 
Although  it  will  center  on  a particular  problem,  concept 

or  idea  each  week,  it  will  be  designed  as  an  integrated 
school  year  curriculum.  It  will  be  supplemented  by  PBEC-pro- 
duced  discussion  guides,  books,  teaching  aids  and  other 
appropriate  materials.  The  combination  of  the  weekly  broad- 
cast segment  with  the  supplementary  materials  will  utilize 
and  expand  the  "classroom  without  walls"  concept,  seeking  to 
promote  within  and  among  the  target  audiences  a continuing, 
constant  discussion  of  the  problems  and  ideas  presented. 

2)  A news  segment,  whic/i  will  present  a thorough  run-down 
of  the  major  developments  of  the  week  relevant  to  environ- 
mental problems.  This  segment  will  relate  current  develop- 
ments to  in-depth  discussions  presented  in  other  segments 

of  "Quality  of  Life".  It  will  keep  track  of  developments 
relating  to  environmental  issues  dealt  with  in  previous  weeks 
of  the  series.  This  segment  also  will  experiment  with  local 
and  regional  "alert"  information,  such  as  notifying  specific 
communities  and  areas  of  important  town  meetings  that  will 
occur  the  following  week,  or  of  relevant  studies  that  are 
underway,  or  of  governmental  action  that  is  being  considered. 
These  segments  might  be  spun  off  and  used  again  during  the 
week,  nationally  or  locally,  for  educational  purposes. 

3)  A major  report,  dealing  in-depth  with  a particular 

environmental  problem.  This  segment  will  vary  in  length 
from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  On  a given  week  it  may  be 
devoted  entirely  to  a given  problem,  or  it  may  deal  with 
two  or  more  problems.  The  presentation  techniques  for  this 
segment  will  vary  widely.  Traditional  techniques,  such  as 
a filmed  report  of  a problem,  will  be  utilized.  So  will 
other  techniques,  such  as:  1)  presentation  of  a problem 
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through  an  actual  or  simulated  trial;  2)  debates;  3)  panel 
discussions;  4)  dramatic  presentations;  5)  "game”  shows 
in  which  various  individuals  play  against  each  other  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  conflicting  viewpoints  on  environmental 
issues;  6)  model  education  projects.  This  segment  will 
also  incorporate  interviews  on  environmental  issues  with 
important  figures  from  industry,  government,  education, 
science,  civic  and  other  groups. 

The  aim  of  this  segment  is  to  inpart  to  "Quality  of  Life" 
viewers  a thorough  awareness  of  the  facts  of  a particular 
problem,  how  that  problem  came  to  exist,  why  it  exists,  hew 
it  might  be  solved  and  what  it  will  take  to  effect  alternative 
solutions.  The  subject  matter  covered  will  be  wide-ranging . 

It  will  deal  with  transportation  problems,  with  water  and 
air  pollution,  with  the  disposal  and  recycling  of  solid  Wc.stes. 

It  will  deal  with  priorities  and  relationships,  demonstrating 
how  one  governmental,  community  or  individual  action  affects 
other  aspects  of  the  human  condition.  It  will  deal  with  con- 
sumer problems  and  with  community  action  and  organization . 

It  will  point  up  potential  conflicts  in  emerging  environmental 
values  and  past  business  and  economic  doctrines. 12 

"Quality  of  Life,"  for  example,  might  on  a given  week  do 
a major  report  on  the  worlds  developing  energy  crisis.  Such 
a report  would  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  current  crisis,  and 
it  would  involve  a wide  range  of  individuals,  civic  groups 
and  public  and  private  organizations.  The  views,  positions 
and  actions  of  numerous  groups  would  be  presented,  including 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission , 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  National  Coal  Association, 
the  Scientists  Institute  for  Public  Information,  the  Citizens 
for  Clean  Air,  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  and  others. 
Economic  consi derations  would  be  explored,  as  would  legal, 
health,  social  and  behavioral  aspects  of  the  problem.  Leading 
authorities  on  the  problem  would  discuss  alternative  solu:ions, 
and  what  it  would  take  to  effect  them. 

12.  The  harmful  effects  of  past  economic  doctrines  already  is 

being  recognized  by  some  business  leaders.  William  F.  Nay, 
president  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  has  said  that,  "Wo  have 
failed  in  the  past,  in  carrying  out  our  business,  to  con- 
sider society’s  environmental  needs."  Henry  B.  King,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Brewers  Association,  has  stated 
that  industry  "recognizes  the  realities  of  life"  and 
currently  is  motivated  by  a combination  of  "enlightened 
selfishness  and  a genuine  concern  for  the  environment." 

The  Washington  Post,  November  19,  1970. 
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As  another  example,  "Quality  of  Life"  might  do  a film 
report  on  the  students  at  Thomas  School  in  Rowayton, 

Connecticut,  who  mounted  an  extensive  and  well  organized 
letter-writing,  speaking  and  petitioning  campaign  and  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  protect  a section  of  marshland  in  their  community  from 
developers.  The  organization  founded  by  these  students  is 
now  being  used  to  enhance  community  concern  over  pesticide 
use  and  overpopulation.  A "Quality  of  Life"  report  on  these 
activities  would  illustrate  that  environmental  problems  can 
be  dealt  with  at  the  local  level  and  would  impart  information 
on  the  techniques,  organizations  and  activities  needed  in 
dealing  with  them. 

Underlying  production  of  the  major  reports,  as  well  as 
all  "Quality  of  Life"  segments,  will  be  the  assumption  that 
man's  environment,  and  its  problems,  are  both  physical  and 
cultural?  that  values,  institutions  and  governmental  action 
not  only  are  related  to  the  solution  of  environmental  problems 
but  are  themselves  an  aspect  of  man's  environment?  that 
politics,  economics,  art,  literature,  the  theatre,  sport, 
all  are  integral  components  of  our  environment. 

Problems  dealt  with  in  this  segment  will  be  referred  to 
repeatedly  in  succeeding  programs,  both  to  update  viewers  on 
continuing  developments  and  to  demonstrate  the  relationship 
of  certain  problems  with  others  that  are  discussed.  There  also 
will  be  cross-fertilization.  Problems  treated  in  this  segment 
will  appear  in  a different  presentation  in  other  segments  of 
the  program. 


The  Arts 


In  addition  to  the  above  standard  weekly  segments,  "Quality 
of  Life"  will  incorporate  other  techniques,  devices  and  ideas. 
Among  these  will  be  use  of  the  arts.  The  series  will  seek  to 
point  up  the  importance  of  art  and  the  environment,  art  in  the 
environment  and  art  ;s  the  environment.  It  will  deal  with 
poetry  and  prose  relevant  to  the  environment  and  as  the  environ- 
ment. Dance  and  drama  will  be  lloked  at  and  used.  Music, 

. which  constitutes  a dominant  force  in  the  environment  of 
today's  youth  and  black  cultures,  will  play  an  especially 
important  role. 

The  arts  will  be  an  integral  part  of  "Quality  of  Life" 
because  they  are  good  tools  of  communication,  because  they 
can  teach  us  about  the  environment  and  are  an  excellent  means 
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of  teaching.  Most  importantly,  however,  they  will  be  utilized 
because,  like  politics,  economics  and  our  physical  surroundings, 

they  too  are  our  environment.^ 


Humor 


"Quality  of  Life"  also  will  incorporate  humor.  All  seg- 
ments of  the  program  will  employ  it  as  an  effective  means  of 
imparting  serious  information,  but  consideration  also  is  being 
given  to  the  development  either  of  a weekly  animated  series  or 
a series  centered  on  a Chaplinesque , common -man- type  family. 
Such  a series  would  illustrate  environmental  issues  through  the 
the  weekly  antics  of  a humorous  array  of  characters.  The 
characters  would  be  developed  into  popular  trademarks  for  the 
series  and  would  add  diversity  through  light,  lively  enter- 
tainment while  never  leaving  the  subject  matter  of  the  series. 
Leading  comedy  writers  and  performers  already  have  been 
consulted  about  this  device  and  would  be  utilized  in  the 
development  and  production  of  any  such  material. 


History 

History,  too,  will  be  an  important  part  of  "Quality  of 
Life."  Materials  will  be  produced  where  relevant  to  compare 
and  contrast  our  current  values  and  problems  with  those  of  the 
past,  in  hopes  of  supplying  vital  historical  perspective  to  our 
current  situation.  An  important  function  of  the  series  will 
be  to  illustrate  from  the  past,  to  point  up  where  crises  could 
have  been  avoided  with  adequate  forethought  and  planning,  to 
indicate  the  important  success  stories  and  the  reasons  and 
forces  behind  them. 

"Quality  of  Life"  also  will  present  a brief  "handy  hint" 
segment,  which  will  point  out  to  the  viewers  simple  solutions 
to  minor,  everyday  problems.  This  could  include  such  sugges- 
tions as  how  to  get  rid  of  rats  without  endangering  other 
animal  and  human  life,  how  adequately  to  dispose  of  garbage, 
how  to  add  a touch  of  beauty  to  the  home  and  community,  how 
to  protect  against  automobile  and  other  mechanical  breakdowns 
and  injuries. 


13.  Buckminster  Fuller  has  stated:  "We  have  now  so  radically 

altered  our  environment  that  we  must  radically  modify  our- 
selves if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  exist  in  this  new 
open-ended  environment.  The  new  art  facilitates  this  modi- 
fication. It  is  a dynamic  force  which  transforms  life 
rather  than  transfixes  it.  The  art  of  the  future,  like  the 
most  advanced  art  of  the  present,  will  be  environment- 
oriented."  Quoted  in  Air  Art,  Kineticism  Press,  1968, 
from  an  article  in  the  International  Times,  London,  August 
13  - September  13,  1967. 
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Unity 


A magazine  format  with  these  diverse  segments  clearly 
poses  a problem  of  maintaining  unity.  While  suitable  to 
"Quality  of  Life”  because  of  its  flexibility,  this  format 
must  hold  together  the  various  segments,  both  within  individual 
programs  and  throughout  the  series.  There  must  be  a corsis- 
tency  of  style  and  tone  and  adequate  pacing.  PBEC  is  aware 
of  this  problem  but  is  convinced  that  it  can  be  resolved  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

On  the  technical  side,  unity  can  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained partially  through  the  host  or  hosts,  who  will  appear 
each  week  and  thereby  becorre  easily  recognizable  and  identi- 
fiable personalities.  The  hosts  also  will  tie  the  various 
segments  together  through  narrative  comments.^  Unity  also 
will  be  promoted  through  the  regular  appearance  each  week  of 
certain  segments  of  the  program  "Quality  of  Life"  titles  and 
introductory  logos,  and  the  control  studios  from  which  the 
programs  will  he  coordinated. 

The  contents  of  the  program  will  enhance  unity,  since  no 
problem  or  issue  will  be  treated  in  isolation.  Particular 
issues  will  reappear  frequently  on  various  segments.  References 
will  be  made  to  how  the  material  handled  in  one  segment  relates 
to  or  affects  that  handled  in  another  segment,  either  on  the 
same  program  or  on  previous  or  succeeding  programs.  PBEC 
also  may  on  occasion  mold  an  entire  one-hour  program  around 
one  topic,  with  the  education,  humor,  report,  artistic  and 
other  segments  dealing  with  the  topic  through  their  respective 
presentations . 


Individual  and  Community  Participation 

Another  aspect  of  the  format  that  should  be  mentioned 
pertains  to  audience  participation.  It  is  not  PBEC's  idea 
that  "Quality  of  Life"  should  be  an  elitist  production,  di- 
vorced entirely  from  the  needs,  desires  and  participation  of 
its  audience.  PBEC  will  work  from  the  assumption  that  public 
broadcasts,  ar.d  particularly  "Quality  of  Life,"  should  be, 
not  only  for,  out  a product  of,  their  viewers. 

Participation  will  be  achieved  on  the  production  side  by 
involving  environmental  specialists  and  local  individuals  and 
communities  in  the  planning  and  production  of  "Quality  of  Life" 


14.  Broadcast  consultants  have  indicated  that  this  is  the 
chief  unifying  element  on  the  commercial  network  news 
magazines,  "60  Minutes”  and  "First  Tuesday,"  as  well  as 
"Laugh-In"  and  "The  Today  Show." 
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programs.  Local  stations  will  be  encouraged  to  produce  pro- 
gram segments  and  to  supplement  the  series  with  broadcasts  of 
their  own.  During  Phase  II,  PBEC  also  will  establish  a system 
by  which  viewer  recommendations  for  program  materials  can  be 
solicited,  received,  considered  and  acted  upon.  Particular 
"Quality  of  Life'1  program  segments  also  will  be  available  for 
reuse  by  local  stations,  schools  and  communities. 

PBEC  in  addition  is  planning  the  incorporation  of  a dynamic 
audience  feedback  system  into  the  program. 15  This  could  involve 
feedback  both  during  and  after  a week’s  program,  to  either  the 
local  station  or  the  national  studio.  Further  investigations 
will  be  undertaken  and  a decision  on  whether  and  how  to  employ 
such  a system  will  be  made  during  Phase  II. 


Production 

Staff  The  overall  production  of  the  "Quality  of  Life" 
series  wi 11  be  controlled  by  a special  PBEC  staff.  This  will 
enable  PBEC  to  maintain  the  necessary  controls  over  program 
content  and  quality.  To  contract  for  the  overall  production 
with  an  outside  agency  would  leave  PBEC  with  little  more  than 
an  approve-or-disapprove  decision  over  the  product,  which 
would  be  highly  undesirable. 

Furthermore,  the  grant-making  aspects  of  the  series 
cannot  be  isolated  from  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
overall  production.  If  PBEC  contracted  the  production  of  the 
series  to  an  outside  agency,  it  would  have  to  give  grant-making 
authority  to  that  agency  and  would  thus  lose  control  over  a 
key  mechanism  for  promoting  local  public  station  involvement. 

Without  an  in-house  production  staff,  there  would  be  no 
way  to  develop  the  necessary  style  and  "look"  to  the  series. 
Rotating  overall  production  among  several  agencies  simply 
would  not  produce  the  required  consistency  of  style  and  tone. 

Finally,  an  in-house  production  staff  will  enable  PBEC  to 
coordinate  the  "Quality  of  Life"  aeries  with  the  grants  to 


157“  Dr.  George- Bair,  Director  of  Educational  Television  at 

the  University  of  North  Carolina,  envisions  public  broad- 
casting as  "a  new  house"  where  "all  people  are  unvited  in, 
not  shouted  at  as  they  stand  outside  the  closed  windows... 
there  will  be  real  confusion  as  to  who  is  host,  the  broad- 
caster or  the  viewers."  From  "The  Haunted  House  of  Public 
Television:  Reconceptualizing  ETV's  Self  Image," 

Educational  Broadcasting  Review,  October  1970,  pp.  3-7. 
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local  stations  for  community  action  and  education  and  with 
all  other  aspects  of  the  PBEC  System, 

Composed  of  highly  qualified  professionals,  the  PBEC 
production  staff  will  include: 

1)  An  executive  producer 

2)  A grant  co-ordinator 

3)  Two  senior  day-of-air  producers 

4)  Two  producers 

5)  Three  associate  producers 

6)  Two  production  managers 

7)  An  art  director 

8)  A staff  writer 

9)  A staff  director 

10)  An  engineering  supervisor 

Ultimate  responsibility  for  production  of  the  series  will 
rest  with  the  executive  producer*  He  will  work  with  the  director 
of  the  Television  Division  of  PBEC  in  developing  program  format 
and  style#  supervise  the  awarding  of  grants  and  work  with  the 
day-of-air  producers  on  individual  programs.  The  executive 
producer  will  report  directly  to  the  director  of  the  PBEC 
Television  Division. 

The  grant  co-ordinator  will  be  charged  with  approving 
initial  Research  and  Planning  Grants  and  later  Production  Grants 
and  insuring  that  both  are  executed  properly.  He  will  report 
directly  to  the  executive  producer. 

The  two  day-of-air  producers  each  will  be  responsible  for 
a program  on  alternate  weeks.  They  will  screen  all  outside 
packages,  assemble  then  into  the  specified  program  format, 
produce  needed  transitional  material  and  supervise  the  edi- 
torial tone  of  each  broadcast. 

Each  day-of-air  producer  will,  be  assigned  a producer,  an 
associate  producer  and  a production  manager.  The  third  associ- 
ate producer  will  be  used  as  a fill-in  where  necessary. 
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The  art  director  will  help  to  formulate  the  overall 
"look"  of  individual  programs  and  the  series  as  a whole. 

This  will  be  an  important  function,  as  "Quality  of  Life" 
must  be  distinctive,  consistent  and  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  staf £ waiter,  the  staff  director  and  the  engineering 
supervisor  will  perform  their  respective  functions  as  in  any 
standard  production  unit. 


Grants 


While  the  PBEC  staff  will  maintain  ultimate  control  over 
the  "Quality  of  Life"  series,  the  actual  production  of  most 
individual  segments  will  be  done  by  independent  production 
agencies. Public  broadcasting  personnel  and  facilities  will 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  consistent  with  PBEC 1 s 
quality  requirements.  Grants  may  be  awarded  to  independent 
agencies  both  for  research  and  planning  and  for  production. 

Research  and  Planning  Grants  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  initial  program  segment  proposals  emanating  either 
from  an  outside  source  or  from  the  PBEC  staff.  These  grants 
will  enable  qualified  agencies  to  conduct  extensive  research, 
to  undertake  surveys  when  necessary  and  to  determine  whether 
a particular  program  proposal  can  and  should  be  produced. 

Upon  completion  of  its  research,  the  agency  will  submit  to 
PBEC  a final  report.  This  report  will  contain  a detailed 
and  thorough  description  of  the  proposed  program  segment,  a 
complete  production  schedule,  an  explanation  of  the  production 
techniques  to  be  used,  a list  of  uncontrollable  variables 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  a detailed  pro- 
duction budget.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  report  that  PBEC 
will  decide  whether  to  award  a Production  Grant. 

By  separating  research  and  planning  from  production, 

PBEC  hopes  to  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  to  maximize 
program  quality.  If  at  the  conclusion  of  any  Research  and 
Planning  Grant  PBEC  concludes  that  the  initial  program  pro- 
posal is  not  feasible  or  worthwhile,  it  can  terminate  the 
proposal  without  having  committed  itself  to  an  expensive  pro- 
duction process.  Also,  the  separation  of  research  and  planning 
from  actual  production  will  enable  much  valuable  research  to 
be  done  on  environmental  problems  even  though  the  final  report 
does  not  justify  production  of  a program  segment. 

Once  PBEC  has  evaluated  a final  report  and  decided  to 
proceed  with  production,  it  will  award  a Production  Grant  to 
a qualified  agency.  This  grant  will  cover  production  costs 
from  start  to  finish.  Each  project  will  have  a different 
scope,  approach  and  production  time,  but  the  PBEC  staff  will 


16.  See  Exhibit  38  (attached). 
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maintain  close  supervision  of  each  project  to  insure  that 
content  and  quality  are  maintained  as  specified  in  the  grant, 
PBEC  also  will  insure  that  relevant  specialists  participate 
in  the  production  phase  as  their  knowledge  and  skills  are 
required.  These  specialists  will  include  scientists,  writers, 
community  activists  and  others. 

Strict  controls  will  be  exercised  throughout  the 
design  and  production  of  all  materials  to  insure  that  the 
specified  objectives  are  being  met.  This  will  apply  to 
all  time,  quality  and  content  requirements.  The  final 
task  of  assembling  individual  segments  into  the  weekly 
program,  as  already  indicated,  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  PBEC  production  staff. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Research  and  Planning 
Grants  and  the  Production  Grants  are  not  the  same  as  the 
community  action  grants  awarded  to  local  public  stations 
through  the  PBEC  System. The  director  of  the  Television 
Division  and  the  PBEC  executive  producer,  however,  will 
maintain  close  liaison  with  those  administering  the  community 
action  grants  so  that  materials  resulting  from  them  may, 
when  desirable,  be  incorporated  into  the  ’'Quality  of  Life" 
se  ries . 

Both  Research  and  Planning  Grants  and  Production  Grants 
will  be  awarded  on  a continuing  basis  so  that  new  material 
will  be  coming  in  at  all  times.  A sufficient  number  of 
Production  Grants  also  will  be  awarded  well  in  advance  of 
the  first  "Quality  of  Life”  broadcast  to  insure  that  an 
adequate  stock  of  program  segments  is  available.  Many 
segments,  particularly  those  dealing  with  breaking  events, 
nonetheless  will  be  in  production  right  up  to  air  time. 


17.  Local  station  grants  are  described  on  p.  8 of  this 
Final  Report. 


SCHEDULE : PBEC 1 s goal  is  to  premiere  the  "Quality  of  Life" 

series  the  week  of  November  1,  1971.  Assuming  the  availability 
of  funds,  the  following  production  schedule  will  be  adhered  to: 


January-February : The  PBEC  production  staff  is  assembled 

and  the  program  format  is  designed  in 
detail. 


March:  Research  and  planning  proposals  are 

solicited  and  reviewed  and  initial 
grants  are  awarded.  This  process  will 
begin  in  February. 


April:  Final  reports  from  the  initial  Research 

and  Planning  Grants  are  returned  and 
decisions  are  made  on  which  segments 
to  produce  and  which  production  agencies 
to  use. 


May  1-July  15:  Production  Grants  are  awarded  and  the 

individual  segments  are  produced. 


July  15-August  15:  The  individual  segments  are  submitted 

to  PBEC  and  the  PBEC  production  staff 
begins  reviewing  them  and  putting  the 
initial  programs  together. 


April  15-November  1:  The  PBEC  production  staff  assembles 

the  initial  programs,  including  a 
first  dry  run  on  September  1,  a second 
dry  run  on  October  1 and  the  premiere 
broadcast  of  "Quality  of  Life"  the 
week  of  November  1,  1971. 
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PRODICTION  SOURCES 


Exhibit  38 


A.  This  special  report  on  television  production 
sources  within  the  public  and  commercial  television 
industries  and  among  outside  production  agencies  was 
submitted  by  a recognized  expert  in  this  field.  His 
criteria  demanded: 

1.  Experience  in  television  production  and 
past  performance. 

2.  Availability  of  facilities  within  public 
television  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Distinction  between  (a)  technical  facilities 
only  and  (b ) producing  talent  and  editorial 
talent  to  accompany  such  facilities. 

4.  Technical  facilities  available  to  independent 
producers  and  writers,  particularly  freelance 

B.  Two  distinctions  should  be  made  in  compiling  a 
list  of  production  sources  upon  which  PBEC  may  call: 

1.  The  distinction  between  Public  Television 
production  sources  and  all  others. 

2.  The  distinction  between  those  agencies  with 
complete  production  capabilities,  including 
producers  and  competent  editorial  supervisors 
and  those  agencies  that  are  equipped  to  offer 
only  technical  facilities. 

C.  In  regard  to  Public  Television  sources  versus 
outside  agencies,  one  should  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  desirous  to  put  program  dollars 
back  into  Public  Television.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  PBEC  to  look  for  and 
demand  the  highest  quality  performance  possible  whether  it 
be  within  public  Television  or  outside. 

D.  In  regard  to  those  production  sources. 
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public  and  private,  which  are  identified  as  principally 
technical  centers,  PBEC  will  have  to  exercise  care  in 
making  grants  to  such  agencies.  Too  often  an  organization 
will  claim  it  is  completely  capable  of  assuming  editorial 
and  creative  responsibility  for  a production  only  to  go 
outside  that  organization  and  hire  unknown  freelance 
writers  and  producers  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  qualified 
to  meet  PBEC  standards.  It  will  have  to  be  PBEC's  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  the  complete  scope  of  any  one 
organization's  capabilities. 

Following  is  a partial  list  of  the  wide  variety  of 
production  sources  upon  which  PBEC  may  be  able  to  call: 

1.  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  ORGANIZATIONS  WITH  COMPLETE  PRODUCTION 
CAPABILITIES? 


Agency  Comment 

The  major  national  program 

NET,  A Division  of  the  producer  for  Public  Television. 

Educational  Broadcasting  Producer  of  "Our  Vanishing 

Corporation  (formerly  National  Wilderness"  and  "The  World 

Educational  Television)  We  Live  In"  series.  With 

10  Columbus  Circle,  NYC  (10019)NET's  merger  with  WNDT,  New 


(212-262-4200) 

James  Day,  President 
William  Kobin,  Vice  President 
for  Programming 


KQED-TV,  San  Francisco 
525  Fourth  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California,  94107 
(415-391-1000) 

Richard  Moore,  President  and 
General  Manager 
Jonathan  Rice,  Director  of 
Programming 


York,  it  has  its  own  studios, 
video  tape,  and  film 
facilities.  Also,  it  has 
the  largest  staff  of 
producers,  writers,  and 
production  personnel  within 
Public  Television. 

KQED  has  been  involved  in  more 
environment-oriented 
programming  than  any  other 
Public  Television  station.  It 
has  excellent  film  crews,  and 
complete  studio  and  video 
tape  facilities.  Moore  and 
Rice  are  both  former  producers 
and  have  surrounded  themselves 
with  qualified  people. 
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WGBH-TV,  Boston 
125  Western  Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts , 02134 
(617-868-3800) 

Stanford  Calderwood,  General 
Manager 

Michael  Rice,  Director  of 
Programmi  ng 


WQED,  Pittsburgh 

4802  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania,  15213 

(412-683-1300) 

Lloyd  Kaiser,  President 
Dr.  Thomas  Skinner,  Vice 
President 

KCET-TV,  Los  Angeles 
1313  North  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California,  90028 
(213-466-4212) 

Dr.  James  L.  Loper,  General 
Manager 

Charles  Allen,  Vice  President, 
Programming 


WHA-TV,  Madison 
3313  University  Avenue, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  53705 
(608-262-9921) 

Richard  Lutz,  General  Manager 

KEBS-TV,  San  Diego 

San  Diego  State  College 

San  Diego,  California,  92115 

(714-885-0234) 

KUHT,  Houston 

4513  Cullen  Blvd.,  Houston, 
Texas,  77004 
(713-748-6814) 

Dr.  Patrick  Nicholson,  Dir. 
James  L.  Bauer,  Manager 


WGBH  has  been  most  active  in 
the  ecology  field.  The  station 
is  deeply  involved  in  Harvard r s 
ecology  movement  and  has 
produced  numerous  prog. rams 
on  the  subject.  The  station 
has  fine  studios,  excellent 
film  crews,  and  several 
versatile  producers. 

The  station  has  a brand  new 
building  with  excellent 
studio  and  video  tape 
facilities.  It  has  several 
qualified  producers  and 
editorial  supervisors . 

The  station  has  very  good 
studio  and  video  tape 
facilities.  It  also  has  on 
staff  several  good  producers 
including  Robert  Foshko.  It 
also  has  access  to  a number 
of  excellent  freelance 
producers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

Madison  is  establishing  a 
complete  film  unit  headed 
by  Boris  Frank.  It  has 
limited  studio  and  video 
tape  capabilities. 

San  Diego  has  an  excellent 
film  unit  supervised  by  the 
station's  news  director 
Peter  Kaye. 

Houston  has  an  extremely 
good  film  unit  with  produc- 
tion capabilities.  It  is 
headed  by  Jim  Bauer. 


WJCT,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

2037  Main  Street,  Jacksonville 
Florida,  32206 
(904-354-2806) 

Fred  Rebman,  General  Manager 

WMVS,  Milwaukee 
1015  North  Sixth  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  53203 
(414-271-4341) 

Dr.  Otto  Schlaak,  Station  Mgr. 
Rod  Thole,  Program  Manager 


This  station  has  done  most 
interesting  projects  both  in 
film  and  video  tape  on  a small, 
low  budget,  basis. 

A most  progressive  university 
station  with  good  studio 
facil it ies . 


II.  COMPLETE  PRODUCTION  AGENCIES  OUTSIDE  OF  PUBLIC  TELEVISION: 


Agency 


Comment 


NEW  YORK  CITV 


Louis  de  Rochemont 

225  E.  46th  Street,  10017 

(212-245-5302) 


Byro  productions 
Eric  Albertson,  Hugh  Robertson 
Eddy  Beyer 
1619  Broadway,  10019 
(212-765-2840) 


Drew  Associates 
Robert  Drew,  President 
712  Fifth  Avenue,  10019 
(212-265-4840) 


Henry  Strauss  Productions, Inc. 
31  West  53rd  Street,  10019 
(212-757-0651) 


The  firm  does  very  high 
quality,  but  traditional, 
industrials.  Famed  as  the 
producer  of  "March  of  Time." 

Both  an  editing  and  production 
company.  Its  editing  credits 
include  "Midnight  Cowboy" 
and  "New  Leaf."  Its  production 
credits  include  "Dream  on 
Monkey  Mountain." 

Mr.  Drew  and  his  staff  have 
had  a wide  range  of  assignments 
from  documentaries  for  Time- 
Life  and  ABC  Television  to 
the  political  campaign  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  They  are 
specialists  in  the  handheld 
technique . 

A top  quality  industrial 
documentary  and  film  house. 

Many  imaginative  films  for 
clients  such  as  IBM  and  Pan 
American.  A most  diversified 
organization. 
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LOS  ANGELES  AREA 


Charles  Eames 

901  Waslington  Blvd.,  Venice 
90291 

(213-396-5991) 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Television 
Productions  (Documentary 
Department) . 

Irwin  Rosten,  Executive 
Producer 

10202  West  Washington  Blvd, 
Culver  City,  90230 
(213-836-3000) 


U.P.A,  Pics,  Inc. 

4440  Lakeside  Drive,  Burbank 
91505 

(213-849-3221) 

SAN  F 


The  des igner-art ist- author 
also  has  a small  film 
production  unit  that  deals 
mainly  in  abstract,  and  often 
times  imaginative,  films. 

Well  qualified  production 
unit  specializing  in  cultural 
adventure  documentaries. 
Presently  producing  for 
General  Electric  the  NBC 
adventure  series  which  has 
included  "The  Manhunters"  and 
"The  Wolf."  Mr.  Rosten  was 
formerly  producer  for  the 
National  Geographic  Series  for 
the  Wolpher  organization. 

Besides  features,  this 
organization  has  produced 
several  environment  shorts 
of  high  quality. 


Lee  Mendelson  Film  productions  This  organization  has  produced 
1408  Chapin  Ave.,  Burlingame  a wide  variety  of  network 
94010  specials  from  the  "Peanuts" 

(415-343-5337)  series  to  the  documentary, 

"They  Said  It  Never  Could  Be 
Done . " 


SEATTLE  AREA 


King  Screen  Productions 
320  Aurora  Ave.,  North 
Seattle,  98109 
(206-682-3555) 


This  group,  which  is  a 
division  of  King  Broadcasting, 
has  produced  a number  of 
environment- or iented  f i 1ms 
including  "Garbage, " "Tree 
House,"  and  "Men  at  Bay." 
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WASHINGTON,  p,C, 


Eli  Productions 

1516  P Street,  N.W., 20005 

(202-332-1100) 

Jim  Helliwell,  John  O'Toole 


This  organization  has  complete 
film  production  facilities  and 
a staff  of  quality  writers  and 
producers,  especially  Mr. 
O'Toole,  who  formerly 
worked  for  NET  and  PBL.  The 
company  has  done  films  for 
VISTA,  HEW,  The  Library 
Institute,  and  the  FAA. 


Charles  Guggenheim  & Associate 
815  17th  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202-363-7396) 

Charles  Guggenheim,  President 


Stuart  Finley,  Inc. 

3248  Mansfield  Road, 

Falls  Church,  Virginia, 22041 
(202-481-7700) 


Principally  known  for  the 
production  of  brilliant 
political  campaign  films, 
but  also  has  done  imaginative 
documentary  work  for  industrial 
clients,  the  USIA,  and  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 

Producer  of  many  films  on  the 
environment  including  "Mud" 
and  films  for  government 
agencies.  Tends  to  be  very 
traditional  in  his  approach 
to  film  making. 


ANIMATION 


In  the  field  of  animation,  there  are  several  outstanding 
specialists  who  should  be  listed.  They  include: 


John  & Faith  Hubley 
165  East  72nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 
(212-744-8050) 

Hanna-Barbara 

3400  W.  Cahuenga  Blvd. 

Hollywood,  Cali fornia, 90028 

(213-466-1371) 

Videart,  Inc. 

62  West  45th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10026 
(212-682-2363) 


No  doubt  two  of  the  most 
outstanding  animators  in  the 
country.  Many  public  series 
spots. 

A pioneer  in  the  production 
of  animated  series  for 
television  including  "The 
FI intstones . " 

This  organization  does  not  have 
a producing  staff  in  the 
editorial  sense,  but  it  does 
superb  work  with  animating  stills. 
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Aram  Nowak  Associates 
254  West  54rh  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. , 10019 
(212-581-3140) 


Top  quality  feature  producer. 
Also  has  done  brilliant 
animation  including  "Runaround" 
for  the  American  TB  Association. 


III.  INDIVIDUAL  FREELANCE  PRODUCERS; 

There  are  many  outstanding  producers,  with  or  without  their 
own  production  companies,  who  could  be  considered  for 
specific  assignments  by  PBEC.  Many  have  already  worked 
in  the  field  of  Public  Television,  especially  for  NET. 


Arthur  Barron 

845  West  End  Avenue,  N.Y. 

(212-222-2043) 


Shelly  Grossman 
Shoshone  Productions 
465  West  End  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024 
(212-724-3346) 

William  Jersey 
Quest  Productions 
630  Ninth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 
(212-247-0398) 


Douglas  Leiterman 
Document  Associates,  Inc. 
630  Ninth  Ave. , N.Y. 
(212-765-3795) 


Al  Wasserman 

Albert  Wasserman  Productions, 
Inc. 

300  West  55th  Street,  N.Y. 
(212-757-4875) 


For  PBL  produced  "Life  and 
Death."  For  NET  several 
productions  including  "Blue 
Collar  Worker." 

Producer  for  the  NET/Time- 
Life  reries  "Our  Vanishing 
Wilderness."  A longtime 
distinguished  conservationist . 


Producer  for  NBC  News,  USIA, 
and  many  other  agencies. 
Produced  the  highly  acclaimed 
"A  Time  for  Burning."  For 
NET,  Mr.  Jersey  has  done 
"My  Name  Is  Children." 

Producer  of  many  films  and 
documentaries.  For  NET,  Mr. 
Leiterman  produced  the  film 
on  air  safety  "Fasten  Your 
Seat  Belts. " 

Exceptional  producer  who  for 
five  years  was  chief  creative 
talent  for  "The  NBC  White 
Paper"  series. 
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Frederick  Wiseman  Producer  of  many  features  and 

Osti  Corporation  television  specials  including 

264  Third  Street,  Cambridge  "Law  and  Order,"  "Titicutt 
Massachusetts  (02142)  Follies,"  and  "Hospital." 


IV.  OUTSIDE  ORGANIZATIONS  WITH  WHICH  PBEC  MIGHT  DO 
CO- PRODUCT IONS: 

There  are  many  agencies,  both  within  and  outside  government, 
that  are  producing  or  commissioning  major  film  projects  on 
the  subject  of  environment.  There  is  a possibility  that 
the  Center  could  negotiate  co-productions  with  some  of 
these  organizations. 


WITHIN  GOVERNMENT; 

HEW * s Environmental  Control  This  agency  has  produced 
Administration  several  excellent  films 

including  "Pandora's  Easy 
Open  Pop  Top  Box,  11  "Sources 
of  Air  Pollution, " and  "The 
Third  Pollutor  (Solid  Waste)." 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  National  Parks  Service 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

CONSERVATION  GROUPS  THAT  HAVE  PRODUCED  OR 
COMMISSIONED  FILMS: 


The  Sierra  Club  in  conjunction 
with : 

Association  Films,  Inc. 

25358  Cypress  Avenue 
Hayward,  California  94544 

National  Wildlife  Federation 
1412  16th  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202-AD  2-8004) 
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The  Conservation  Foundation 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

(202-659-2180) 

National  Audobon  Society 
1130  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10028 
(212-EN  9-2100) 

PRIVATE  COMPANIES  THAT  HAVE  PRODUCED 


ENVIRONMENTAL 


Time-Life  Broadcasting  & Time- 
Life  Films 
Time-Life  Building 
Rockefeller  Center,  N.Y.,  10020 
(212-556-1212) 

Jack  Beck,  Executive  Producer 


Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corporation 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312-321-6800) 


McGraw  Hill  Contemporary  Films 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212-971-3333) 


FILMS: 


For  two  seasons  have  produced 
with  NET  a series  of  conser- 
vation films  entitled  "The 
World  We  Live  In."  The 
producer  is  Lothar  Wolff.  Also 
with  NET,  the  film  "Water- 
Old  Problems,  New  Approaches  * " 

This  organization  has  already 
produced  under  the  series 
title  “The  Problems  of 
Conservation"  a dozen  or 
more  films  on  the  environment. 
They  are  done  in  a most 
traditional  documentary  manner 
but  a very  thorough  one. 

Producer  of  many  environment 
films  including  "The  Great 
Swamp, " "Population  Explosion, 
"Problem  of  Water  Is  People,  •' 
and  "Standing  Room  Only. " 


The  B.B.C. 

Aubrey  Singer,  Head  of 
Features  Group,  Television 

The  C * B . C. 
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Canadian  Film  Board 


V.  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  (TECHNICAL)  WITHIN  PUBLIC  TELEVISION: 


Besides  those  Public  Television  agencies  with  complete 
production  potential,  there  are  a number  of  stations  that 
have  good  film  and/or  video  tape  facilities. 


WETA-TV,  Washington,  D.C. 

2600  Fourth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 
(202-384-1300) 

WMPB , Baltimore,  Maryland 
Maryland  Center  for  Public 
Broadcasting 

Owings  Mills,  Maryland,  21117 
(301-356-5600) 

Warren  Park,  Director  of 
Programming  & Operations 

South  Carolina  Educational 
Television  Network 
2712  Millwood  Avenue 
Columbia,  S.C.  29205 
Gene  Upright,  Assistant 
Director  of  Education 

WHYY,  Philadelphia 
4548  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139 
Warren  Kraetzer,  Executive 
Vice  president  & General  Mgr. 
Bruce  Beale,  Director  of 
Programming. 

WTTW,  Chicago 

5400  North  Street  Louis  Ave . 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60625 
(312-583-5000) 

Dr.  John  W.  Taylor,  Executive 
Director 


Good  quality  studio  and 
video  tape  capabilities.  The 
station  also  has  a color 
remote  unit. 

A brand  new  first  rate 
facility  with  studio,  video 
tape,  ana  film  facilities. 

At  present,  it  does  not.  have 
a remote  unit. 


A good  quality  video  tape 
and  film  facility. 


Good  studio  and  video  tape 
facilities . 


Good  studio  and  video  tape 
facilities.  The  station 
has  no  remote  unit. 
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VI.  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  ^TECHNICAL)  OUTSIDE  PUBLIC 


TELEVISION: 

The  following  should  be  considered  as  strictly  production 
facilities  and  not  producing  agencies: 


Reeves  Video,  New  York  City 
304  East  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y . , 10017 
(212-OR  9-3550) 

Logos  Teleproduction  Center 
Washington,  D.C, 

3620  S.  27th  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia,  22206 
(703-671-1300) 

WFLD , Chicago 

The  Marshall  Field  Station 
Chicago,  Illinois 

WFAA,  Dallas^  Texas 


Lewron  Television,  Inc. 
New  York  City. 

625  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
212-524-4225 


Top  quality  video  tape 
facilities,  but  no  studios. 
Excellent  remote  units. 


Good  video  tape  facilities 
with  one  large  studio.  A good 
color  remote  unitl 


Excellent  video  tape  and 
remote  facilities. 


No  doubt  the  best  video  tape 
remote  facilities  in  the 
Southwest . 

An  excellent  facility  with 
remote  capabilities. 


In  summation,  it  should  be  restated  that  this  obviously 
constitutes  only  a small  portion  of  the  production 
sources  available  to  PBEC.  Those  listed,  though,  do 
represent  a wide  range  of  experiences  and  talents. 


It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  production  sources  in 
the  film  and  television  are  constantly  changing.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Public  Television  where  artations 
are  constantly  improving  their  technical  facilities  and 
adding  more  professionals  to  their  staffs.  A grant,  for 
instance,  from  PBEC  might  allow  a particular  station  to 
hire  someone  who  has  been  freelancing  in  the  past. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A,  PBEC  Communications  Services 

This  report  outlines  the  needs  within  the  public  broad- 
casting  community  and  elsewhere  for  substantive  research  support 
on  environmental  programming  and  for  information  interaction 
among  public  broadcasting  stations  and  their  communities  and 
between  the  stations  and  national  public  broadcasting  organi- 
zations, It  proposes  methods  of  meeting  these  needs.  It  also 
proposes  to  provide  material  for  a daily  radio  news  program  on 
environmental  matters  and  a weekly  television  news  segment  of 
those  matters.  It  outlines  a public  affairs  operation  to  promote 
PBEC  activities . 

Introduction 

In  attempting  to  create  a greater  awareness  of  man’s 
environment,  hard  data  on  events,  findings,  developments, 
concepts  and  controversies  in  the  ecological  and  environmental 
world  must  be  delivered  to  or  made  available  to  those  who  need 
it,  PBEC  will  have  access  to  its  own  and  other’s  rich  re- 
sources in  environment  matters.  Ways  must  be  devised  to  get 
that  information  to  those  who  will  use  it:  those  writing  and 

producing  PBEC-sponsored  television  and  radio  chows,  community 
projects  and  educational  materials?  the  198  public  television 
and  96  CPB-qual i f ied  public  radio  stations?  Educational  Broad- 
casting Corporation  (formerly  NET)?  Public  Broadcasting  Ser- 
vice? National  Public  Radio?  commercial  networks  and  stations 
cable  television — to  name  a few. 

Public  broadcasting's  national  organizations  and  local 
stations  have  meager  facilities,  if  any,  for  substantive  re- 
search. If  they  are  to  be  informed  about  environment  matters 
on  a regular  and  reliable  basis,  PBEC  clearly  has  a mission 
to  supply  this  support. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  establish  an  interaction 
of  communication  within  the  public  broadcasting  industry, 
particularly  among  the  local  public  broadcasting  stations, 
which  are  important  components  of  their  own  communities. 

Sharing  of  individual  local  experiences,  successes  and  failures 
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will  enrich  the  knowledge  and  activities  of  all  the  stations. 
It  also  is  important,  not  only  for  the  stations  to  know  what 
is  available  to  them  from  PBEC,  but  for  PBEC  to  get  reactions 
from  the  stations,  a continuous  feedback  operation.  PBEC 
also  should  keep  other  national  groups  in  public  broadcasting 
well  informed  to  encourage  them  to  cooperate  in  the  support 
and  distribution  of  PBEC  material. 

Generating  and  reporting  regularly  news  in  the  environ- 
ment field  is  an  important  method  of  increasing  public  aware- 
ness. There  are  many  daily  developments  in  this  area,  most 
of  which  are  overlooked  by  the  media  in  the  competition  with 
other  news.  But  it  is  an  accepted  generalization  that  an 
informed  public  is  an  enlightened  public;  an  enlightened 
public  on  environmental  matters  must  receive  regular  and  sub- 
stantive news  on  the  subject.  Environmental  awareness  must 
become  a part  of  our  daily  lives. 

Promotion  of  PBEC's  activities  and  productions  is  crucial 
in  order  to  get  the  widest  and  most  consistent  acceptance 
among  the  various  target  audiences.  Therefore  an  aggressive 
promotion  program,  using  accepted  and  new  techniques,  must 
be  launched  at  the  very  start  of  operations. 

Background 

Research  Support: 

A review  of  public  broadcasting  sources  reveals  that 
practically  no  libraries,  data  centers  or  other  research  ser- 
vice exist  either  on  a national  or  a local  basis  to  support 
program  content  planning.  Research  for  major  programs  is 
generally  achieved  program-by-program  by  the  producers  or 
contracted  out  to  commercial  researchers. 

No  central  library  or  research/reference  bureau  on  en- 
vironmental concerns  exists,  although  some  non-broadcasting 
groups  have  their  own  specialized  capabilities,  such  as  the 
Conservation  Foundation. 

There  are  many  weekly,  bi-weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions on  environment,  air  and  water  pollution  and  related 
matters.  In  general  these  publications  are  inappropriate 
for  use  by  potential  users  of  PBEC  services,  because  of  lack 
of  relevance  to  their  primary  interests,  and  lack  of  time 
and  reference  facilities. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  (BNA)  has  an  integrated, 
expensive  weekly  service  called  BNA's  Environment  Reporter, 
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an  excellent  source  to  which  PBEC  subscribes.  One  part  of 
the  service  is  a weekly  element  called  "Current  Develop- 
ments." It  is  possible  that  it  would  make  an  excellent 
basic  updating  service  on  environment  matters  for  reference 
in  each  PB  station  or  other  offices,  despite  the  shortcomings 
noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Communications  within  Public  Broadcasting  Industry: 

Station  managers,  program  directors,  promotion  and  com- 
munity service  directors  all  receive  several  forms  of  writ- 
ten communication  from  national  sources.  The  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting's  (CPB's)  Public  Affairs  Director/ 
William  Duke,  circulates  a monthly  Newsletter  and  bi-weekly 
Memo,  in  addition  to  occasional  Newsletter  supplements  with 
special  announcements.  CPB  Station  Development  Support 
Director,  Roland  Fenz , sends  a periodic  "communique"  to  the 
stations,  filled  with  information  on  local  activity.  Nation- 
al Public  Radio  President,  Don  Quayle,  plans  his  own  regular 
communication  in  print  with  public  broadcasting  radio  stations. 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  plans  a newsletter.  The  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  has  a regular  news- 
letter and  a memo.  Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  (NET) 
has  a newsletter  called  OFF  CAMERA. 

All  of  these  publications  keep  station  personnel  quite 
informed  of  developments  among  themselves  and  within  the  in- 
dustry generally.  Most  of  the  letters  and  memos  are  directed 
toward  specific  problems  and  events,  such  as  fund-raising, 
station  development,  personnel  changes,  etc.  None  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  environmental  content  or  programming. 

Most  sources  within  the  industry  say  that  the  best  form 
of  effective  communication  on  an  urgent  and  effective  basis 
is  the  telephone,  TWX  or  the  TV  interconnection  operated  by 
PBS  and  personal  visits  between  national  representatives  and 
station  personnel.  NPRwill  soon  have  its  interconnection 
for  radio  stations. 

In  addition  to  industry  communications  among  the  stations 
and  within  the  national  organizations  in  public  television 
and  radio,  there  is  an  extensive  amount  of  interstation 
letter-writing  and  exchange  of  information  informally.  There 
are  also  minor  publications,  such  as  "Educational  Television," 
a commercial  monthly  magazine  printed  in  Connecticut,  which 
has  only  passing  acceptance.  Frequent  regional  and  national 
meetings  of  program  directors  and  station  managers,  high- 
lighted by  the  annual  NAEB  meeting,  provide  elaborate  in- 
person  opportunities  for  information  exchange,  which  apparently 
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is  much  prized  by  the  personnel  involved.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable exchange  of  television  prograjn  guides,  which  are 
said  to  stimulate  some  program  development  on  the  local  level. 

News  Service: 

Routine  news  about  environmental  matters  (but  not  human 
environmental  perceptions  or  attitudes  appear  regularly  in 
the  popular  media;  e.g.,  oil  spills,  air-pollution  index 
scares,  future  of  internal  combustion  engine,  rationale  of 
SST.  More  and  more  of  these  stories  are  related  to  long- 
term environmental  considerations.  A greater  environmental 
awareness,  stimulated  in  large  part  by  these  news  stories, 
has  occurred. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  regular,  daily  reportage  or 
this  subject  so  urgent  to  future  exi s tence--as  there  is  on 
sports,  the  stock  market,  horoscopes,  obituaries,  radio-TV 
schedules,  movie  reviews,  crime,  foreign  affairs,  etc. 
Environment,  ecology,  pollution,  the  quality  of  life,  are  not 
considered  everyday  affairs  as  other  news  is. 

No  information  agency  or  news  service  exists  which  is 
capable  of  producing  on  a regular  basis  such  news  for  print, 
radio  or  TV. 

The  newsletters  and  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
specializing  in  environmental  matters  are  aimed  at  their  own 
target  audiences.  No  general  news  program  on  the  environment 
has  been  developed  because  there  is  no  irresistable  demand 
for  one  and/or  because  nobody  thought  of  it. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

We  propose  development  of  a PBEC  Communications  Service. 

Staffing: 

The  Service  would  be  staffed  with  a Director  and  person- 
nel needed  for  a research-query  operation  for  users,  a daily 
radio  news  program,  a weekly  television  news  program,  liai- 
son with  public  radio  and  television  stations  throughout  the 
country  and  promotion  of  PBEC  activities  and  services.  The 
staff  duties  would  be  integrated  so  that  some  of  these  activ- 
ities would  be  done  by  the  same  people. 
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Objectives : 


The  principal  objectives  of  the  Communications  Service 
would  be  to  maintain  maximum  information  interaction  within 
the  public  television  industry,  to  provide  high-quality, 
practical  research  and  program  assistance  to  the  stations  and 
to  report  reliably,  objectively  and  interestingly  on  environ- 
mental developments. 

Research  Support: 

The  Communications  Service  would  provide  research  assist- 
ance for  individual  public  radio  and  television  stations  and 
NET  and  other  appropriate,  users  to  provide  substantive  re- 
search  assistance  for  their  programs  and  community  and  educa- 
tion activities  in  the  environment  field.  The  Service  would 
be,  in  effect,  the  research  division  of  each  station  and  the 
Service  would  actively  encourage  the  stations  to  use  it. 

Such  divisions  simply  do  not  exist  now.  Many  program 
ideas  and  ambitions  have  been  cancelled  because  of  the  lack 
of  this  research  and  writing  support. 

Another  inhibition  to  stations'  scheduling  certain  types 
of  programs  is  the  failure  to  locate  qualified  producers  and 
writers.  We  propose  to  maintain  a list  of  highly  qualified 
producers  and  writers  who  could  be  available  to  individual 
stations  for  specific  program  assignments.  These  producers 
and  writers  would  not  be  PBEC  staff  members,  but  free-lance 
and  other  experienced  personnel  whom  PBEC  has  found  and 
appraised  for  their  professional  skills  and  availability  for 
such  assignments.  Provision  of  these  persons  by  PBEC  would 
be,  where  appropriate,  part  of  the  cost  of  grants  by  PBEC 
for  station  programs. 

The  Communications  Service  would  provide  periodic, 
possibly  monthly,  state-of-the-art  monographs  on  environmental 
subjects  of  current  interest.  These  would  augment  existing 
literature  in  the  environment  field  and  would  be  oriented  to 
specific  problem  areas,  updating  the  lastest  information  from 
other  sources.  Examples  of  subjects:  the  latest  facts  and 

findings  on  pesticides  and  herbicides--an  area  where  presently 
there  is  a great  deal  of  information  but  it  is  dispersed  and 
little  of  it  is  hard  fact;  the  status  of  the  proposal  for  an 
oil  refinery  and  port  facilities  at  Machiasport,  Maine  --  a 
classical  example  of  a variety  of  social  forces  in  conflict 
and  of  economic  interests  vs.  ecological  considerations  -- 
which  has  universal  implications;  an  updating  of  the  status 
of  laws,  legislation,  Congressional  activity  and  other  legal 
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aspects  of  environmental  matters;  a discussion  of  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  implications  of  changes  in  the  environment, 
environment . 

These  monographs  obviously  would  have  interest  beyond 
the  public  broadcasting  field.  Their  purpose  would  be  to 
keep  those  interested  up  to  date  on  large  popular  issues  in 
the  field,  to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  PBEC  in  other  constit- 
uencies, to  use  the  experience  and  expertise  developed  by 
the  Communications  Service  staff  and  to  stimulate  program 
ideas  and  activities  within  local  stations  and  their  communi- 
ties. Preparation  of  the  monographs  would  not  be  confined 
to  PBEC  staff;  some  would  be  contracted  out  to  professional 
experts  or  firms,  where  appropriate. 

Communication  within  the  Industry: 

PBEC  will  have  to  communicate  frequently  with  each  sta- 
tion in  public  television  and  radio  and  with  other  national 
groups  in  public  television,  maintaining  as  well  a liaison 
between  these  groups  and  appropriate  governmental  and  en- 
vironmental organizations  in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  Thus, 

PBEC  is  the  focus  of  a lively  network  of  information  ex- 
change about  the  environment.  No  more  newsletters  or  maga- 
zines seem  appropriate  at  this  time,  although  a regular  publi- 
cation on  environment  matters  and  how  the  American  citizen  is 
handling  them  may  be  quite  justified  in  the  future,  when  ex- 
perience and  results  so  indicate.  Meanwhile,  we  propose  to 
communicate  as  follows: 

1.  Direct  communication  - letters,  telephone,  TWX , inter- 
connect, personal  visits.  PBEC 1 s challenge  and  opportunity  is 
to  encourage  the  96  CPB-qualif ied  public  radio  and  198  public 
television  stations  to  make  use  of  PBEC ' s material,  and  to 
appreciate  the  support  facilities  available  to  them.  We  must 
"sell"  our  research  and  other  services,  creating  a "market" 
where  the  potential  user  has  not  noticed  the  need.  These 
methods  are  especially  important  at  the  outset  of  our  activities. 

2.  Use  of  existing  communications  - we  will  "piggy- 
back" on  existing  CPB,  NPR,  NAEB  and  other  appropriate  news- 
letters, memos  and  communiques.  We  have  been  cordially  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  those  involved.  These  are  effective  letters 
which  are  read  in  the  industry,  which  is  important  because 
harrassed  station  managers  read  little  else, 

3.  Regular  publication  - after  the  Communications  Ser- 
vice has  been  in  operation  for  a few  months,  a more  regu- 
larized, probably  weekly,  communique  may  be  in  order.  It 
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would  carry  information  about  programming,  projects  in 
progress,  experiences  among  the  stations  and  listings  of 
new  acquisitions  in  the  PBEC  library  and  film  searches— a 
running  commentary  that  will  be  highly  informative,  readable, 
brief  and  suggestive  of  the  continued  importance  of  the  en- 
vironment field. 

News  Service 

1.  Radio  - PBEC  proposes  to  produce  a daily  (six-a- 
v/eek)  five-minute  radio  news  broadcast  which  would  be  moved 
on  the  NPR  network.  NPR  officials  have  encouraged  this 
project  and  asked  that  we  work  closely  with  them  in  its 
development*  The  news  program  would  be  highly  interesting, 
pertinent,  lively  and  surprisingly  topical  in  content.  It 
will  often  ''scoop"  general  news  media  simply  because  of  its 
intense  concentration  on  one  broad  subject — environment.  It 
will,  of  course,  cover  popular  developments  found  in  other 
media,  but  it  will  bring  an  extra  measure  of  expertise  and 
insight  to  the  news.  The  Communications  Service  division 
will  provide  the  news  content  for  the  program. 

The  daily  news  program  may  be  somewhat  on  the  for- 
mat of  the  daily  "Lockheed  Digest'1  now  heard  over  radio,  but 
it  would  include  more  tapes  and  real-life  situations  and  less 
straight  narrative, 

2.  Reporters  - reporters  feeding  the  news  programs 
will  probably  be  those  actually  reporting  the  news  items  on 
the  microphone.  They  will  combine  their  radio  and  journalist 
talents  with  an  expertise  in  environment  matters.  As  part  of 
the  Communications  Service  team,  they  will  contribute  to  inter- 
industry exchanges  as  well  as  to  the  monograph  program. 

3.  Television  - these  same  reporters  and  perhaps  others 
will  also  be  involved  in  a weekly  five-minute  summary  of  news 
on  the  environment  for  television.  This  program  will  be  a 
segment  of  the  hour-long  "Quality  of  Life"  program  proposed 

by  PBEC. 


B.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


The  Center  has  determined  that  a public  affairs  effort 
is  required  to  maximize  public  awareness  of  the  Center,  its 
purpose  and  its  products;  to  relate  directly  to  local,  state 
and  federal  governmental  bodies  and  agencies;  to  encourage 
and  enhance  mutually  productive  relationships  with  national 
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and  local  organizations  and  institutions,  and  to  promote  the 
widest  possible  use  of  the  Center's  programing  and  services 
by  broadcasters  and  others,  through  aggressive  advertising 
and  other  promotion  efforts. 

Having  made  this  determination,  the  Center  has  created  a 
public  affairs  structure  consisting  of  three  units--govern- 
ment  relations,  public  relations  and  promotion,  with  a director 
of  public  affairs  supervising  all  three. 

Specifically,  the  Center  wishes  to: 

Become  and  remain  knowledgeable  about  Federal  Govern- 
ment actions,  such  as  legislation  in  Congress  and  Executive 
Branch  action;  similarly  acquire  knowledge  on  state  and' 
local  ordinances,  rules  and  actions  which  affect  the  Center 
and  respond  accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  organizations 
which  may  share  the  Centers  objectives;  to  make  certain  that 
there  is  a point  of  contact  for  every  Federal  or  state  or 
local  agency  which  may  have  a need  to  related  to  the  Center, 

Stimulate  public  recognition  of  the  Center  as  a prime 
source  of  environment  information  and  programming  through  men- 
tion of  the  Center  in  the  news  media,  through  the  communica- 
tions channels  of  national  and  local  organizations,  and 
through  education  institutions  such  as  universities,  nation- 
ally and  internationally. 

Promote  use  of  the  Center's  products  by  public  broad- 
casters, and  promote  a demand  for  those  products  among  the 
public  users  in  the  home,  in  the  classrooms  and  elsewhere, 
through  aggressive  advertising  techniques. 

Establish  and  maintain  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ships with  media,  industry,  educational  community  and  national 
organizations,  especially  those  with  local  chapters  with  which 
the  Center  and  public  broadcasters  could  work  to  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  Center, 

To  accomplish  the  aims  set  forth  above,  the  Center  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  a Public  Affairs  Office  with  three  units, 

1.  Government  Relations 


a.  Federal 

(1)  Congress  - Keep  track  of  legislation,  main- 
tain relations  with  Congressional  staff  and  others  involved 
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in  passage  of  bills  affecting  education,  the  environment , 
public  broadcasting  and  related  policy. 

(2)  Executive  Branch  - Maintain  close  contact  and 
information  interaction  with  personnel  at  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Office  of  Education  and 
others  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
at  the  Model  Cities  Administration  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, at  the  Department  of  interior,  at  the  Environment 
Protection  Agency,  and  at  other  departments  and  agencies  to 
learn  of  activities  which  might  affect  the  Center,  and  to  ex- 
plore mutually  beneficial  relationships. 

b.  State  and  Local  - Become  familiar*  with  relevant 
state  and  local  regulations,  make  certain  liaison  is  estab- 
lished with  state  television,  education  and  environment 
agencies . 


c.  Organizational  Relations  - Establish  and  maintain 
mutually  beneficial  relationships  with  the  Center's  own  ad- 
visory bodies,  with  local  environmental  action  groups,  with 
national  organizations  and  their  local  chapters,  and  with 
universities  for  maximum  information  interaction. 

2 . Public  Relations 

Media  Relations  - Prepare  press  release,  call  news 
conferences  when  appropriate,  maintain  press  contacts,  and 
respond  to  press  inquiries.  Maintain  liaison  with  commercial 
broadcasters  and  cable  television  for  use  of  PBEC  materials. 

3.  Promotion 


a.  Advertising  Agency  Supervision  - Assure  that  an 
advertising  agency  is  promoting  with  the  public  and  the  other 
possible  users  of  our  services  and  products,  the  most  com- 
pelling aspect  or  aspects  of  the  Center,  so  as  to  stimulate 
maximum  utilization  of  the  Center's  efforts  nationally. 

b.  Development  - Conceive  occasions  and  accept  invita 
tions  for,  arrange  and  schedule  and  prepare  material  for 
speeches  and  other  appearances  by  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Center  and  others. 
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APPENDIX  IX 

MANPOWER  TRAINING  AND  COORDINATION 
A.  Introduction 


An  extensive  investigation  has  been  made  of  manpower 
and  training  opportunities  and  needs  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  control  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center's  (PBECs)  ability  to 
have  a meaningful  and  measurable  impact  in  these  areas* 

This  study  reveals:  (1)  that  important  and  substan- 

tial manpower  and  training  problems  exist  which  demand  the 
application  of  multiple  resources  by  different  kinds  of 
institutions,  including  communications  media  agencies,  and 
(2)  that  more  extensive  information  about  manpower  and 
training  needs  and  more  carefully  conceived  training  programs 
are  essential  if  agencies  such  as  PBEC  are  to  devise  rational 
and  effective  programs  for  meeting  real  manpower  and  training 
needs . 


At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  promising  develop- 
ments* Government  and  educational  institutions  have  begun 
to  collect  the  essential  manpower  information,  to  initiate 
cooperative  manpower  planning,  and  to  formulate  curricula 
appropriate  for  the  emerging  employment  opportunities  in 
this  field  and  for  the  abilities  and  needs  which  potential 
enrollees  bring  with  them  to  the  training  experience.  In 
addition,  it  is  expected  that  increasing  government  invest- 
ment in  this  field  will  improve  conditions  of  employment  on 
all  levels. 


It  is  appropriate  to  note  the  considerable  support 
among  leaders  in  government  and  education  for  expanding  upon 
present  utilization  of  electronic  media  in  all  sorts  of 
educational  and  training  institutions.  In  his  education 
reform  message  to  Congress,  President  Nixon  advocated  the 
creation  of  a National  Institute  of  Education,  one  goal  of 
which  would  be  "to  increase  the  use  of  the  television  medium 
and  other  technological  advances  to  stimulate  the  desire  to 
learn  and  to  help  teach."1  Similar  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  on  Instructional  Technology  appointed  by  HEW 
urged  expanded  Federal  efforts  to  coordinate  research  into 
new  teaching  methods,  citing  present  deficiencies  in  instruc- 
tional technology  quantity  and  quality.2  Moreover,  there 
are  signs  of  an  increasing  emphasis  within  the  Department 
of  Labor  upon  the  utilization  of  new  audio-visual  media  to 
provide  a high  quality,  uniform  level  of  vocational 
training . ^ 
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B.  Findings 

1 . Manpower  and  Training  Needs 

Only  two  studies  even  begin  to  provide  comprehensive, 
useful  analyses  of  the  specific  hinds  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  the  training  required  therefore  in  different 
branches  of  environmental  protection  and  control:  (1)  Man- 

power  and  Training  Needs  in  Water  Pollution  Control,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 1 s Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  (now  called  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  (FWQA)  to  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
August  2,  1967,  and  (2)  Manpower  and  Training  Needs  for 
Air  Pollution  Control,  submitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress through  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion (NAPCA)  within  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  in  June 
of  1970 ♦ 

These  studies,  and  figures  released  through  the  Federal 
agencies,  reveal  substantial  needs  for  attracting  manpower 
to  the  environmental  field.  Such  needs  exist  on  all  job  or 
skill  levels,  which  are  divided  customarily  into  three 
dominant  classifications:  (1)  Professionals,  including 

engineers,  scientists,  sanitarians,  and  technologists?  (2) 
Technicians,  who  may  be  involved  in  research  and  development, 
operation  of  pollution  control  and  treatment  facilities, 
design  and  construction  of  facilities,  and  regulatory 
activities?  and  (3)  Technicians1  aides,  who  are  most  often 
responsible  for  equipment  operation  and  maintenance,  as  in 
sewayo  treatment  plants,  or  for  rudimentary  inspections. 

Estimates  for  all  areas  of  environmental  health  pro- 
vided by  the  Environmental  Health  Service  within  HEW  show 
total  1975  manpower  needs  of  130,000  professionals,  including 
33,400  engineers,  27,300  scientists,  29,300  sanitarians,  and 
44,500  technologists;  138,000  technicians?  and  154,000 
technicians1  aides.  Moreover,  manpower  demands  in  excess  of 
supply  are  calculated  as  follows:  professionals  - 1968, 

50,500?  1975,  55,000?  technicians  - 1968,  15,000?  1975, 
28,000?  technician’s  aides  - 1968,  24,000/  1975,  31,000.* 

Manpower  needs  are  most  exigent  in  the  water  pollution 
control  area,  which  is  the  best  developed  branch  of  environ- 
mental control  technology.  These  needs  necessarily  will  be 
even  more  severe  over  the  coming  years,  at  least  if  plans  to 
accelerate  construction  of  water  treatment  plants  are 
realized.  However,  other  branches  of  environmental  techno- 
logy currently  in  developmental  stages,  especially  air 
pollution  control,  should  bear  larger  proportions  of  man- 
power needs  in  this  field  as  they  mature  over  the  next  few 
years. 
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Ever*  apart  from  anticipated  mushrooming  of  manpower 
needs  which  will  accompany  expanded  efforts  in  the  environ- 
mental field  by  government  and  the  private  sector,  thece 
are  several  factors  which  account  for  present  manpower 
shortages:  (1)  Inadequate  salaries;  (2)  Poor  working 

conditions;  (3)  Low  job  prestige;  and  (4)  Insufficient 
opportunities  for  advancement,  especially  for  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel. 

These  problems  are  particularly  severe  in  under- 
subsidized local  and  state  government  agencies  responsible 
for  treatment,  disposal,  and/or  regulation  of  various  kinds 
of  pollution.  It  is  such  agencies  that  are  expected  to 
bear  the  major  share  of  manpower  shortages  and  absolute 
needs  in  the  environmental  field.  In  1967,  for  example,  it 
was  reported  that  approximately  20,000  persons  were 
employed  as  operators  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants, 
with  a projected  increase  to  30,000  by  3972. ^ Similarly, 
there  is  evidence  that  state  and  local  agency  staffs  con- 
cerned with  air  pollution  control  will  need  to  be  increased 
from  2,837  budgeted  positions  in  1969  to  8,000  by  1974.6 

Therefore,  direct  control  over  these  factors  lies 
primarily  in  public,  legislative  bodies  and  in  administrative 
agencies  with  delegated  authority  in  the  environmental  field. 
In  a direct  and  immediate  sense,  there  is  little  that  broad- 
casting institutions  can  accomplish  here.  Nonetheless,  it 
would  seem  that  television  and  radio  broadcasting  might 
play  an  important  role  by  documenting  and  dramatizing  these 
problems,  thereby  generating  support  among  public  leaders  and 
their  constituents  to  allocate  the  resources  necessary  to 
solve  them. 

The  prevalence  of  these  problems  as  determinants  of 
manpower  shortages  does  not  suggest  that  efforts  to  expand 
and  improve  training  opportunities  will  not  bear  fruit. 

There  is  no  question  that  deficiencies  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  training  opportunities  also  contribute  to  present 
and  prospective  environmental  manpower  shortages  on  para- 
professional  levels.  Furthermore,  such  deficiencies  have 
resulted  in  large  numbers  of  paraorofessional  positions  being 
filled  by  poorly  qualified  personnel.  And,  expanded 
training  programs  may  help  to  develop  career  ladders  for 
paraprofessionals  and  to  make  jobs  in  this  field  more  ap- 
pealing for  manpower  on  all  levels. 

This  analysis  does  not  hold  true  for  professional 
manpower  in  this  field.  With  few  exceptions,  such  prr'Cr  ~ 
sionals  are  the  product  of  Baccalaureate  or  more  advanced 
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college  degree  programs,  most  often  in  traditional  dis- 
ciplines related  to  environmental  control  such  as  chemistry, 
engineering#  or  microbiology.  In  view  of  the  significant 
degree  of  specialization  which  characterizes  professional 
responsibilities  in  this  field,  it  is  manifest  that  such 
college  programs  are  best  suited  to  produce  trained  pro- 
fessional manpower. 

Professional  training  for  this  field  is  also  provided 
in  college  and  university  programs  directly  associated  with 
environmental  protection  and  control.  Federal  funds  and 
technical  assistance  help  to  support  many  of  these  programs. 
The  NAPCA,  for  example,  supports  graduate  courses  in  air 
pollution  control  at  over  33  universities.  Water  resources 
centers  in  each  state,  with  grant  support  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research  (OWRR)  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  provide  training  for  professionals  in  all  aspects 
of  water  resources,  including  pollution  control.  During 
1965-66,  13,650  water-oriented  students  were  enrolled  in 
these  institutions.  In  addition,  graduate  training  grants 
and  research  fellowships  are  made  available  to  universities 
and  their  students  by  the  NAPCA  and  the  FWQA, 

In  any  case,  there  appears  to  be  no  significant  need 
for  new  instructional  media  to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
training*  Other  learning  resources  are  readily  accessible 
within  the  college  community,  and  individual  research  is  a 
prominent,  and  sometimes  dominant,  approach  to  training. 

On  the  other  hand#  it  is  clear  that  changes  in  training 
approaches  and  in  the  number  of  training  opportunities  are 
essential  to  meet  technician  manpower  needs  in  environmental 
protection  and  control.  Customarily,  technicians  have  been 
expected  to  hold  an  associate  degree  from  a junior  or 
community  college.  However,  it  is  possible  that  other  kinds 
of  institutional  or  on-the-job  training  might  be  considered 
equivalent  to  2 years  of  post-high  school  training  for 
purposes  of  making  one  eligible  for  a technician-level  job. 

Hitherto,  auch  training  largely  has  focused  not  on 
environmental  protection  and  control,  but  on  disciplines 
related  to  this  field.  To  the  extent  that  technician 
manpower  normally  has  been  allocated  to  specialized  areas 
of  responsibility#  such  training  has  been  appropriate. 

However,  there  is  a growing  recognition  among  employing 
and  training  institutions  in  this  area  of  a need  for 
technicians  Versatile  enough  to  assume  various  kinds  of 
responsibilities  in  related  jobs,  or  job  clusters.  Broader 
training  focused  on  environmental  technology  is  required  to 
produce  such  manpower. 
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Examination  of  existing  training  programs  reveals  that 
they  are  by  and  large  failing  to  provide  such  training-  At 
least  65  associate  degree  programs  in  environmental  technology 
are  operational  within  community  and  junior  colleges,  but 
most  concentrate  on  particular  branches  of  this  field,  such 
as  wastewater  control. 

Cooperative  efforts  have  been  initiated  to  develop  this 
kind  of  program  on  a large  scale*  In  the  summer  of  1970, 
representatives  from  21  community  colleges  in  all  areas  of 
the  country  gathered  in  the  Community  College  Environmental 
Ecological  Technician  Education  Workshop  at  Denver,  Colorado 
to  develop  curricula  guidelines  for  training  h interchangeable 
technicians.1'  Plans  call  for  subsequent  sessions  for  actual 
curriculum  development. 

Naturally,  materials  designed  to  provide  such  a 
disciplinary  training  for  environmental  technicians  do  not 
exist.  The  critical  need  for  these  materials  has  been 
articulated  by  the  community  college  consortium  described 
above . 

Expanded  and  improved  training  programs  are  also 
required  to  meet  manpower  needs  for  technician's  aides  in 
environmental  protection  and  control.  These  employees 
typically  come  to  their  positions  through  on-the-job 
training  and  experience  following  employment  in  a mainten- 
ance or  helper  capacity.  With  the  development  of  more 
complex  facilities,  however,  higher  levels  of  education  and 
training  may  be  required,  especially  long-term  courses 
within  technical-voca tional  schools  and  communitv  colleges. 

Short-course  training  of  several  days  or  weeks  may  be 
inadequate  for  new  personnel  without  related  training  or 
experience,  although  this  has  been  a common  route  to  employ- 
ment. Such  training,  however,  is  surely  needed  to  upgrade 
present  aides,  many  of  whom  are  poorly  trained  for  their 
jobs.  This  is  especially  true  for  sewage  treatment  plant 
operators  and  for  incinerator  operators  enqaged  in  solid 
waste  treatment. 

Beyond  such  short  courses  offered  by  State  agencies 
and  through  regional  centers  of  the  FWQA  and  the  NAPCA,  only 
scattered  and  piecemeal  training  programs  are  operational. 

Some  are  offered  with  funding  obtained  through  the 
Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  in  community 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Others  only  recently  have 
been  initiated  in  community  colleges,  technical  schools,  and 
skill  centers  with  funds  provided  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) . 
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Relevant  government  agencies  ami  training  institutions 
are  expressing  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  to 
recruit  disadvantaged  youth  to  entry-level  parapro Sessional 
positions  in  the  environmental  field.  The  bases  for  this 
concern  are  essentially  two-fold;  (1)  Disadvantaged  youth 
represent  a largely  untapped  pool  of  manpower  resources 
which  might  fill  otherwise  unoccupied  jobs,  and  (2)  As  the 
disadvantaged  assume  worthwhile  positions  in  this  field,  a 
waste  of  human  resources  will  have  been  abated.  Neverthe- 
less, virtually  no  provision  is  made  in  existing  environ- 
mental training  programs  to  meet  the  special  job  training 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  For  example,  research  uncovered 
only  one  Federally  funded  environmental  training  program 
providing  regular  basic  education  instruction  to  bring  the 
reading  and  mathematical  skills  of  enrollees  up  to  job 
requirements. 10 

Current  training  materials,  even  those  designed  for 
programmed  instruction,  are  written  uniformly  on  an  eighth 
to  tenth  grade  level.  For  the  most  part,  conceptual  and 
skill  lessons  are  offered  in  classroom  and  on-the-job 
settings,  respectively,  without  serious  attempt  to  integrate 
the  two. 

Large  numbers  of  films  and  slides  which  may  be  useful 
in  training  environmental  paraprofessionals  are  generally 
available.  The  films,  however,  largely  consist  of  con- 
ceptual lessons  in  related  scientific  disciplines,  while 
the  slides*  usefulness  is  limited  primarily  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  concepts  d 'eloped  in  lectures  on  environmental 
technology . 

In  these  ) pects,  shortcomings  in  training  for 
environmental  j^s  largely  reflect  broader  failures  of  the 
general  art  of  manpower  training.  Traditional  approaches, 
curricula,  and  materials  have  proved  unsuccessful  in  stimu- 
lating and  training  the  disadvantaged.  Seemingly,  vocational 
education  and  job  training  institutions,  with  Federal  support, 
are  best  equipped  to  tackle  this  enormous  problem. 

Indeed,  progress  has  been  made  through  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs  sanctioned  by  Federal  manpower 
training  legislation. 11  Among  other  things,  such  projects 
have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  following  strategies: 

(1)  Basic  education  tailored  to  occupational  goals  and 
integrated  with  specific  skill  training  must  be  available; 

(2)  Extensive  orientation  to  the  world  of  work  should  be 
provided;  and  (3)  So-called  "disadvantaged  youth”,  from 
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the  onset  of  training  and  on  a continual  basis,  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  jobs  for  which  such  training  is  being 
provided  in  order  that  motivation  be  sustained. 

It  is  apparent  that  modern  instructional  media  must  play 
a role  in  these  efforts.  By  virtue  of  its  powerful  appeal 
to  non-rational  visual  senses,  television  may  be  able  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  disadvantaged  trainees.  Moreover, 
electronic  media  materials  may  permit  circumvention  of  the 
obstacles  to  training  which  written  materials  represent  for 
trainees  with  poor  reading  skills.  In  addition,  electronic 
media  may  bring  real  work  situations  and  problems  into  the 
classroom  setting  when  actual  on-the-job  training,  or  even 
field  trips,  are  impractical. 

Several  factors  applicable  to  the  manpower  and  training 
situation  for  all  paraprofess ional s , including  technicians 
and  aides,  in  environmental  protection  and  control  suggest 
the  particular  importance  of  developing  and  testing  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  other  instructional  media  for  this  area: 

(1)  A shortage  of  qualified  instructors,  especially  for 
providing  broad,  disciplinary  training.  New  materials  can 
permit  de-emphasis  of  the  role  of  the  instructor  as  the 
primary  source  of  learning  and  provide  high-quality  instruc- 
tion in  specialized  areas;  (2)  The  broad  range  among 
potential  trainees  in  terms  of  achievement  levels  and 
learning  rates.  Therefore,  materials  are  needed  which  will 
permit  individualizing  of  learning;  and  (3)  The  need  for 
a circular  curriculum,  including  materials  which  would 
permit  enrollees  to  undertake  different  lessons  at  different 
times.  Such  need  is  dictated  by  the  problems  of  absenteeism, 
inefficient  use  of  materials,  and  intermittent  coming  and 
going  of  trainees. 

3.  Cooperating  Agencies 

Research  into  manpower  and  training  opportunities  and 
needs  in  the  field  of  environmental  protection  and  control 
discloses  several  institutions  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
existing  and  planned  programs,  may  be  suitable  partners  in 
any  manpower  efforts  undertaken  by  the  PBEC. 

Two  are  the  FWQA  and  the  NAPCA  which  have,  in  the  areas 
of  water  and  air  pollution  respectively,  investigated  man- 
power and  training  needs  in  environmental  technology, 
sanctioned  directly  training  programs,  and  provided  technical 
assistance  and  financial  support,  obtained  from  Federal 
manpower  programs,  to  other  training  programs.  Current 
emphasis  by  FWQA  lies  in  developino  programs  to  train  water 
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and  wastewater  Treatment  plant  operators  (on  the  technicians' 
aide  level)  in  conjunction  with  State  agencies,  community 
colleges,  and  skill  centers  and  with  funding  support  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) . Such 
programs  trained  close  to  2,000  operators  in  1909.  2 
Although  NAPCA  has  focused  its  energies  largely  on  training 
programs  designed  to  recruit  professionals  to  air  pollution 
control  jobs,  it  plans  to  expand  its  support  of  technician 
training  programs  from  two  institutions  in  1970  to  20  insti- 
tutions within  a few  years. 13  Also,  it  will  help  employer 
and  training  institutions  to  tap  Federal  manpower  funds  for 
different  levels  of  paraprof essional  training. 

Planning  and  coordination  of  programs  may  be  greatly 
simplified  and  rationalized  if  plans  to  collect  all  Federal 
operational  responsibilities  with  respect  to  environmental 
protection  and  control  into  one  new  agency  came  to  fruition. 
Such  an  agency,  to  be  called  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  has  been  proposed  to  Congress  by  President  Nixon. ^ 

Cooperative  efforts  may  also  be  developed  with  the  con- 
sortium of  community  colleges  which  has  developed  curricula 
guidelines  and  plans  to  develop  actual  curricula  for  the 
training  of  manpower  for  jobs  in  environmental  protection 
and  control^  and  with  other  community  colleges  and  voca- 
tional schools.  Similarly,  compacts  to  develop  materials 
may  be  entered  into  with  State  agencies  responsible  for  the 
employment  and  training  of  manpower  in  this  field. 

To  examine  manpower  areas  appropriate  for  focusing 
PBEC's  energies,  it  may  also  be  appropriate  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  agencies  such  as  Manpower  Assistance  Project, 
Inc. , with  expertise  in  the  field  of  manpower  and  training 
programs . 

3 . Funding  Sources 

As  programs  are  initiated,  it  is  expected  that 
operating  funds  therefore  would  be  solicited  from  foundations 
and  businesses  in  the  private  sector,  from  local  and  State 
governments,  and  especially  from  Federal  agencies,  perhaps 
with  the  assistance  of  the  FWQA  and  the  NAPCA.  The  most 
promising  avenues  for  financial  support  for  the  production 
and  use  of  materials  envisaged  in  this  project  lie  (1) 
in  educational  legislation  which  pertain  directly  to  the 
development  of  new  educational  media  and  (2)  in  manpower 
and  training  and  vocational  education  legislation  which 
explicitly  provide  funds  for  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  and  for  curriculum  and  materials  development  and 
testing. 
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Included  in  this  former  group  are  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 , which  has  made  close  to  $30  million 
available  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
educational  television the  Educational  Facilities  Act  of 
1962?  and  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  has  provided  con- 
siderable funds  to  educational  institutions  for  the  purchase 
and  repair  of  television  equipment. 

The  primary  sources  for  the  latter  kind  of  support  are 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  (MDTA)  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended. 

For  FY  1970,  an  estimated  $42,126,176  is  being  provided 
for  environmental  and  health  training  through  MDTA  institu- 
tional programs. ^ In  large  part,  such  training  is  afforded 
at  community  colleges,  technical  schools,  and  skill  centers. 
Over  $15  million  will  be  allocated  to  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  for  FY  1971.  ® Under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  in  1968,  grants  are 
available  for  developing,  testing,  and  disseminating 
instructional  materials. 

C.  Conclusions 


The  kind  of  super-effort  required  by  the  private  sector 
and  by  the  government  to  address  effectively  the  environmental 
and  ecological  problems  which  confront  our  society  is  only 
possible  if  there  is  sufficiently  trained  manpower  in  different 
branches  of  environmental  technology  and  on  different  job 
and  skill  levels.  Meeting  these  manpower  and  training 
requirements  is  a critical  task  which  demands  the  applica- 
tion of  multiple  resources  by  different  kinds  of  institutions. 

As  suggested  above,  television  and  radio,  as  problem- 
documenting  and  as  instructional  media,  are  inherently 
equipped  to  make  major  contributions  to  this  effort, 
particularly  as  suitable  manpower  and  training  strategies 
are  developed  by  government  and  vocational  education  institu- 
tions. Therefore,  the  manpower  and  training  aspect  of  the 
environmental  and  ecological  field  merits  the  attention  of 
the  PBEC • 

In  view  of  the  breadth  of  manpower  and  training 
problems  in  this  field  and  the  failure  heretofore  of  the 
manpower  and  training  art  to  resolve  them,  it  is  clear  that 
PBEC  should  not  aspire  to  a dominant  role  in  finding 
answers  for  these  problems.  Contrariwise,  it  is  evident 
that  PBEC  may  play  an  important  subsidiary,  cooperative 
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role  to  help  effectuate,  through  its  unique  media  capacities, 
the  efforts  of  the  government  and  vocational  education 
institutions  in  this  field. 

To  undertake  this  kind  of  role,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
PBEC  to  identify  the  institutions  and  programs  which  promise 
to  have  a positive  impact  upon  environmental  manpower  pro- 
blems and  which  would  profit  from  effective  media  utilization. 
It  is  then  necessary  that  PBEC,  in  conjunction  with  such 
institutions,  plan  and  develop  programs  to  produce,  test, 
utilize,  and  distribute  media  and  materials  related  to  man- 
power and  training  in  the  environmental  field. 

The  capacity  to  accomplish  these  tasks  must  be 
developed  through  establishment  within  PBEC  of  a manpower 
office . 

The  nature  of  manpower  and  training  problems  in  the 
environmental  field  suggests  the  propriety  of  examining 
during  1971  the  practicability  of  initiating  the  following 
kinds  of  efforts  in  cooperation  with  other  institutions: 

(1)  Planning  and  securing  production  of  television 
materials  on  manpower  and  training  in  environmental 
protection  and  control.  These  materials  might  be  pre- 
pared for  distribution  through  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  on  a national  basis. 

They  would  be  designed  to  effectuate  the  following 
outcomes:  (a)  Raise  the  prestige  of  environmental  and 

ecological  jobs  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public;  (b) 

Elicit  thinking  on  the  part  of  students,  the  employed,  and 
the  unemployed,  especially  those  with  scientific  or 
engineering  inclinations,  about  possible  careers  in  this 
field;  (c)  Alert  the  disadvantaged,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled 
workers  as  to  possible  training  opportunities;  (d)  Catalyze 
government  legislators  and  administrators  within 
community  corporations  and  community  action  agencies 
and  academic  and  vocational  education  institutions  to 
organize,  on  an  individual  or  collective  basis,  training 
programs;  (e)  Generate  public  support  for  an  expanded  and 
coordinated  manpower  planning  and  training  system  to  be 
funded  primarily  by  the  Federal  Government?  (f)  Generate 
support  among  the  general  public  and  among  appropriate 
government  legislators  and  administrators  on  the  local, 

State,  and  regional  levels  for  increased  expenditures  to 
raise  salaries  and  improve  working  conditions  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  control  personnel;  and  (g)  Stimulate 
re-examination  of  job  classifications  in  order  that 
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meaningful  job  criteria  may  be  established  which  will 
provide  career  ladders  in  environmental  protection  anc 
control . 

These  goals  might  be  most  readily  attained  through 
several  magazine-format  television  programs  utilizing 
case  studies,  comparative  analyses,  and  human  interest 
stories  devoted  entirely  to  documenting  and  dramatizing 
how  training  programs  in  environmental  technology  are 
generated  and  organized,  the  kinds  of  training  that  are 
available,  the  need  for  manpower  and  expanded  training 
opportunities,  and  the  kinds  of  efforts  that  governments 
on  all  levels  are  making  with  respect  to  environmental 
manpower,  with  a plan  of  action  for  government  officials 
and  community  action  organizers* 

In  addition,  case  studies  of  individual  employees 
within  the  field  of  environmental  protection  and  control 
could  be  produced.  Each  might  focus  in  on  the  individual's 
workday — his  responsibilities  and  the  kinds  of  satisfactions 
and  frustrations  he  finds  in  his  job. 

It  may  be  most  effective  to  incorporate  these  case 
studies  within  broader,  parallel  television  programs  on 
environmental  problems.  This  should  serve  to  enhance 
treatment  of  the  problem  by  showing  how  a person  can  do 
something  about  the  problem  on  a day-to-day  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  prior  documentation  will  serve  to  underscore 
the  importance  and  the  worthwhile  nature  of  jobs  to  control 
that  problem. 

(2)  Assist  in  the  coordination  and  production  of  local 
and  state  television  and  radio  programs  paralleling, 
amplifying,  and  localizing  treatment  of  manpower  and 
training  problems  in  the  national  series.  These  programs 
would  be  prepared  for  use  primarily  over  local  educational 
broadcasting  stations  and  secondarily  within  closed-circuit 
systems  in  schools  and  vocational  training  institutions. 

One  outcome  of  this  kind  of  endeavor  could  be  to  continue 
the  proven  benefits  of  local  coverage  without  sacrificing 
the  quality  of  production  and  instruction  and  without 
leading  to  a haphazard  approach  to  a problem  both  national 
and  local  in  scope,  two  pitfalls  which  local  production 
customarily  entails. 

Fundamental  objectives  of  this  kind  of  production  in 
terms  of  environmental  protection  and  control  largely  would 
parallel  goals  of  the  national-scale  production.  However, 
programs  should  be  designed  to  focus  on  regional  and  local 
problems  of  particular  concern. 
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Production  on  the  local  level  might  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following  kinds  of  programming:  {a} 

Community  action  shows  on  the  local  level  in  which  people 
can  phone  in  questions  and  suggestions?  (b)  Short  messages 
to  inform  the  public  of  specific  training  opportunities; 

(c)  Short  messages  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
support  environmental  manpower  training  programs  and  to  hire 
the  disadvantaged;  (d5  Programs  designed  to  inform  the 
public  and  students  zbout  careers  in  environmental  protec- 
tion for  use  by  local  broadcast  stations  and  by  closed- 
circuit  systems  within  schools  and  training  institutions? 

(e)  Enrichment  type  shows  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  to  supplement  actual  training  in  environmental 
protection  and  control.  For  use  by  local  broadcast  stations 
and  closed-circuit  systems  in  vocational  training  institu- 
tions? and  Cf)  Television  and  radio  shows  providing  direct, 
basic  education  instruction. 

(3)  Plan  and  secure  production  of  hiqh  quality  and 
imaginative  training  materials,  including  video-tapes  and 
audio-tapes,  films,  programmed  instruction,  and  learning 
kits,  to  be  used  within  specific  training  programs  in 
environmental  technology.  These  materials  would  be 
designed:  (a)  To  provide  instruction  in  specialized  areas 

where  available  teachers  may  lack  expertise;  (b)  To  train 
manipulative  skills  through  n follow-me,f  demonstrations;  (c) 
To  bring  actual  job  situations  into  a classroom  setting  when 
field  trips  may  be  impractical;  (d)  To  stimulate  trainee 
interest  in  training  subject  matter  and  in  vocational  op- 
portunities in  environmental  protection?  (e)  To  enable 
greater  individualizing  of  instruction  and  learning?  (f) 

To  provide  direct,  remedial  basic  education  skills  and 
orientation  to  responsibilities  of  the  work  world  for 
disadvantaged  trainees;  and  (g)  To  lighten  the  burdens  on 
vocational  instructors  and  diminish  their  role  as  the 
dominant  source  of  learning  in  training  programs. 

Naturally,  the  relative  importance  of  these  objectives 
would  vary  depending  upon  the  job  levels  for  which  training 
is  offered.  However,  several  factors  suggest  that  produc- 
tion efforts  should  concentrate  on  meeting  the  training 
needs  of  paraprofessionals , including  community  college 
programs  for  technicians  and  community  college,  technical 
school,  and  skill  center  programs  for  technician^  aides: 

(a)  It  is  in  these  areas  that  instructor  shortages  are 
most  severe  and  present  training  materials  are  of  poorest 
quality?  (b)  Disciplinary  training  increasingly  will  be 
offered  on  these  levels,  and  generalists  are  not  available 
to  cover  the  broad  subject  matter?  (c)  The  quality  of 
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training  programs  for  professionals  is  already  of  a high 
standard;  (d)  Administrative  regulations  designate  that 
60%  of  MDTA  funds,  which  represent  the  largest  source  of 
funding  for  new  training  programs,  must  be  utilized  to 
train  the  disadvantaged;1^  and  (e)  To  the  extent  that  the 
disadvantaged  are  trained  for  worthwhile  jobs  in  environ- 
mental protection  and  control,  multiple  benefits  will 
accrue — manpower  for  preserving  our  natural  resources  will 
have  been  provided  and  a waste  of  human  resources  will  have 
been  abated. 

(4)  Plan  and  coordinate  a pilot  program  to  investigate 

the  possible  uses  of  electronic  media  for  training  environ- 
mental technicians  and  technicians1  aides.  Such  a media 
implementation  and  testing  center  for  environmental  training 
can  serve  in  several  important  capacities:  (a)  It  may 

evaluate  various  uses  of  different  types  of  media  and 
materials  within  the  training  context;  (b)  It  may  test  the 
effectiveness  of  specific  materials  developed  by  the  PBEC 
and  related  production  resources,  as  well  as  specific 
materials  developed  by  other  sources;  and  (c)  It  may 
examine  potential  utilization  of  live  television  and  radio 
transmission  within  a single  classroom  or  institutional 
closed-circuit  system.  The  potential  impact  of  this 
program  lies  not  simply  in  the  extent  to  which  it  publicizes 
its  findings,  but  in  its  value  as  a prototype  for  media 
centers  in  other  community  and  junior  colleges  and  skill 
centers . 

(5)  Provide  consultation  and  direct  technical  assis- 
tance to  local  efforts  by  community  colleges,  skill  centers, 
government  agencies,  and  private  employers  to  improve 
training  for  environmental  jobs  through  the  communications 
media.  This  can  be  done  in  part  by  producing  and  distribu- 
ting film3  showing  media  uses  within  the  community  college 
media  project. 
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MANDATE : 


EDUCATION  THAT  CANNOT  WAIT1 


"Intelligent  environmental  action,  however,  cannot  await 
the  emergence  of  a new  generation  whose  environmental  liter- 
acy is  the  product  of  education  from  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade  and  beyond.  Therefore,  major  attempts  are  under- 
way to  educate  and  motivate  the  present  adult  population, 
primarily  through  the  mass  media  and  community  projects, 
focusing  on  local  problems. 

"During  the  past  year  every  broadcasting  network  and 
major  newspaper  and  magazine  has  written  on  environmental 
problems.  To  assure  a sustained  educational  effort  through 
media,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  awarded  funds  to  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  to  establish  an  Environment  Center.  The 
center  will  provide  television  programs  and  radio  materials 
designed  to  increase  public  awareness  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. It  will  help  prepare  teachers  for  environmental  edu- 
cation and  train  others  for  careers  in  environmental  manage- 
ment industries." 


1 


Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Environmental  Quality 
(First  Annual  Report),  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1970,  p 223. 
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THE  CHALLENGE* 


What  are  the  trade-offs?  Two  cars  for  20  per  cent 
poorer  air?  What  would  you  take  to  breath  poorer  air?  Only 
10  per  cent  poorer  air?  $10  a week?  $100  a week?  $10,000 
a week?  How  about  a job  versus  no  job?  How  about  electri- 
city? What  would  you  accept  for  slightly  polluted  seas? 

What  would  you  accept,  just  for  your  unconscious  acceptance 
if  not  conscious  tolerance  of  urban  blight,  suburban  sprawl, 
and  a plastic  Wurlitzer  world  and  throw-away  resources?  And 
which  man  are  we  defining  things  for?  How  will  men  define 
things  for  themselves? 

Environmental  Education  is  more  than  just  a chance  to 
sell  old  curriculum  under  new  labels#  new  methods  as  new 
content  or  a paste  of  "relevancy"  to  hold  together  old  pro- 
cesses and  products  which  are  falling  apart. 

Environmental  education  is  the  latest  opportunity  to  do 
the  job  we  have  always  clumsily  tried  to  do#  to  truly  edu- 
cate our  people.  A new  title#  a new  label,  will  make  avail- 
able new  money  and  new  opportunities  for  new  starts  without 
all  the  skeletons  associated  with  earlier  educational  orien- 
tations and  processes. 

It  is  strange  but  from  one  viewpoint  environmental  edu- 
cation would  not  exist  as  an  entity  if  Education  had  changed 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  a rapidly  actualizing 
pluralistic  society.  In  curious  ways#  we  are  seemingly  sud- 
denly faced  with  a multi-headed  monster  called  at  times,  the 
ecological  crisis  and  at  others,  the  environmental  disaster. 
All  such  labels  imply  value  judgements  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  without  argument,  accept  the  general  inter- 
pretation that  the  present  ecological  balance  and  state  of 
the  environment  is  less  desirable  than  that  which  existed 
1000  years  ago  and  even  10  years  or  10  months  ago.  If  the 
value  defined  directions  of  the  continued  changing  ecologi- 
cal balance  are  in  truth  as  stated,  even  the  last  10  days 
has  resulted  in  an  ecological  balance  men  would  increasingly 
prefer  to  avoid  and  in  environments  less  healthy  than  before. 

Part  of  the  crisis  orientation  is  our  general  belief 
that  men,  men  everywhere,  lack  common  understanding  of  their 
present  environmental  status.  "If  they  knew,"  goes  such 
thinking,  "they  would  never  stand  for  it."  Unfortunately, 


* An  unpublished  paper  by  Madison  E.  Judson#  June, 
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1970. 


the  gloom  peddlers  are  out  full  force  with  prediction  of  en- 
vironmental hell-fire  and  brimstone  if  we  don't  pay  our  dues 
and  move  away  from  mindless,  hedonistic  ecological  excesses. 
But  how  long  can  these  latest  and  newest  evocations  for  a 
stronger  reestablishment  of  the  corroding  puritan  etnic 
proselytize  and  command  obedience?  These  people,  these  minis- 
ters of  guilt,  are  now  talking  to  folk  who  have  lived  through 
atomic  bomb  scares  since  ’45,  the  fallout  shelter  crisis,  the 
assassinations,  and  the  continued  granulated  slaughter  of 
mankind  in  Southeast  Asia.  Each  new  warning,  each  new  big 
scare  develops  its  own  rhetoric  of  excess.  However,  only 
the  young,  the  youngest,  are  really  hit  and  they  are  hit  be- 
cause its  their  first  big  scare.  The  slightly  older  often 
become  bored  with  their  first  big  scare  and  shop  around  for 
a new  scare  (sometimes  called  purpose)  in  which  they  can 
find  "relevance, " in  which  they  can  identify  the  essence  of 
their  own  struggle  and  find  the  stimulation  of  an  in-group 
call.  Slogans  directed  to  action  and  the  promise  of  a test 
of  moral  fiber  and  life  strength,  evoke  zest  for  life  in 
ritualistic  dedication.  Too  often  such  promises  only  fade 
and  are  forgotten  as  gimmicks  of  excitation. 

For  many  of  the  older  among  us,  the  people,  it  is  just 
the  latest  symbolic  and  simultaneous  call  to  adrenaline  and 
paranoia. 

The  Blacks  are  right.  At  least  for  many,  environment 
is  a cop-out.  The  developing  Black  issues  were  getting  too 
uncomfortable,  too  hard  to  understand  in  our  tell-me-what- 
to-think  media. 

Environment  is  safer.  No  discussion  of  class  war,  race 
war,  economic  war,  political  prisoners,  moving  people:  around, 
redistributing  wealth,  opportunity,  titles  and  washroom  keys. 
Just  look  what  the  Blacks  started.  Now  we  have  trouble  with 
Chicanos,  Indians  and  Women. 

The  "environment"  seems  easier.  "We  just  want  everyone 
to  have  cleaner  air,  water  and  soil."  Here  too  are  traps  of 
ambiguity  as  well.  Because  existing  and  extrapolated  if/then 
claims  become  confounded  as  we  increasingly  realize  anc  iden- 
tify a growing  number  of  such  claims  we  may  avoid  the  essence 
of  our  present  opportunity  as  well.  It  will  become  more  con- 
fusing as  we  realize  we  don't  understand  microbiology  or  in- 
terface physics  any  better  than  we  did  the  macrocosm  of  our 
society,  or  the  how  of  how  people  are  and  have  been  with  each 
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ether  and  themselves.  Whatever  the  route  of  inquiry,  if  we 
go  fanf  erough  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  essential  ambi- 
guity of  our  personal  existence,  we  reach  the  edge  of  ver- 
balization where  nothing  seems  discrete.  We  are  involved 
in  the  fear  of  leaving  what  we  know. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  we  were  able,  somehow,  to 
cause  the  air,  water  and  earth  to  be  pure  (actually,  we 
don't  really  want  them  pure  as  various  scientists  could  ex- 
plain and  various  popularizers  do  explain)  or  at  least  cause 
them  to  be  in  their  most  preferred  states.  Now  what  would 
man  do  with  these  new  options,  these  new  resource  potentials, 
these  new  potentials  to  create  even  better  total  environments, 
personal,  physical  and  social?  What  indeed,  if  he  lacks  aware- 
ness of  what  the  environmental  choices  are,  of  how  to  create 
new  environmental  options/possibilities  and  recognizes  the 
legitimacy  and  the  impetus  to  utilize  them?  Then  and  only 
then  will  all  people,  all  of  us,  be  involved  in  constructing 
the  "good  life"  for  all  people,  all  of  us.  Only  then  will 
humanity  recognize  its  partnership  with  all  living  things 
and  all  life  processes. 

To  bring  about  the  preferred  environmental  resources, 
action  is  needed — personal  action,  community  action  and 
governmental  action.  Growing  understanding  of  accountability, 
mutual  and  open  accountability  will  help.  Beginning  with  the 
development  of  public  information  resources,  services  and 
forums  and  the  establishment  of  regular  public  disclosures, 
accountability  will  thrive.  Aristocratic  arrogance  of 
titles,  habits  and  outdated  systems  are  being  washed  away 
and  new  dignity  is  developing  for  all  groups  and  will  for 
all  people. 

Both  awareness  and  action;  expanding,  maturing  aware- 
ness and  constructive,  enhancing  action  programs  will  be 
assisted  by  a conscious  education  approach  which  is  truly 
both  useful  and  stimulating.  Without  excitement,  utility 
meets  the  searching  needs  of  too  few  and  without  utility  we 
offer  primarily  a cool  entertainment  or  a passive  onco-a- 
week  religious  feeling  which  would  pass  however  pleasing  it 
is  during  the  "service." 

Programs  are  needed  which  educate,  which  educe  by  being 
both  useful  and  stimulating.  They  must  attract  us  wherever 
we  are  and  hold  us  whoever  we  are.  They  must  help  us  over 
all  to  recognize  and  understand  the  essential  elements 
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necessary  for  each  of  us  to  better  see  ourselves,  both  now 
and  tomorrow,  and  to  feel  happy  about  both;  to  comprehend 
our  surroundings  both  now  and  tomorrow  and  to  fe?l  ever 
better,  ever  joyous  about  the  worlds  we  are  building. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Broadcasting  is  a Powerful  Tool 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  television  can  he 
an  effective  teaching  aid.  "Television  is  probably  the 
greatest  source  of  common  experience  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren.”^ Indeed,  it  can  be  an  aural/visual  experience  we 
all  share,  to  talk  about,  to  learn  from  or  just  ot  have 
as  the  experiential  bank  each  individual  develops. 

"Geographic  mobility  used  to  be  almost  the  sole  ve- 
hicle of  spreading  social  mobility*  Certainly  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  the  development  of  America  was  the  mass 
migration  into  a new  challening  situation.  But  in  our 
own  day,  the  earlier  increase  of  physical  experience 
through  transportation  has  been  multiplied  by  the  spread 
of  mediated  experience  through  mass  communication . The 
media,  he  says,  have  disciolined  Western  man  in  those 
emphatic  skills  which  spell  modernity.  They  also  por- 
trayed for  him  the  roles  he  might  confront  and  elucidated 
the  opinions  he  might  need."'* 


2.  Schramm,  W.  et  al.,  Television  in  the  Lives  of  Our 
Children,  Stanford  University  Press,  1961, 

1.  Lerner,  Daniel,  The  Passing  of  Traditional  Society, 
Free  Press,  1950. 
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Broadcasting  can  take  people  places  they  would  not  other 
wise  go/  it  can  provide  experiences  otherwise  rarely  possible 
Viewpoints  that  previously  would  have  gone  unknown,  unshared, 
become  fused  into  the  common  experience  of  a mass  audience. 
Broadcasting  reveals  to  all,  relationships  that  would  other- 
wise have  gone  largely  undetected  and  shows  all  men,  all  is- 
sues and  places  to  be  part  of  one  large  network  of  inter- 
dependency. 


Broadcasting  for  educational  purposes  has  been  a threat 
to  some,  and  an  educational  panacea  by  others.  Actually, 
except  for  the  Children's  Television  Workshop,  Sesame  Street, 
very  little  television  has  been  educationally  exciting  or 
useful.  Television  for  educational  purposes  is  more  an  un- 
awakened Goliath.  Even  so  the  average  child  will  spend 
15,000  Jjours  watching  television  before  he  finishes  high 
school.  Indeed,  television  must  be  used  more  excitingly 
and  usefully.  “We  have  said  that  the  media  can  help  in  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  have  thus  distinguished  what  they 
can  do  in  these  fields  from  what  they  can  do  in  imparting 
information.  in  other  words,  we  have  said  that  the  media 
can  do  the  watchman's  and  reporter's  job  unaided,  but  that 
they  can  only  help  the  teacher.  This  is  because  education 
and  training  are  more  than  the  transmission  of  information. 
They  require  a purposeful  growth,  a learning  of  skills,  a 
systematic  building  of  knowledge,  a preparation  for  action. 
This  is  accomplished  best  when  there  is  an  interpersonal 
link  in  the  process — a teacher  to  work  with  the  pupil. 


And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  arguments  against  greater 
use  of  media  in  education  which  are  emotively  based  must  end. 
"Classroom  television  is  not  a religion,  a cause,  a curricu- 
lum, a course  of  study,  or  even  a method  of  teaching.  To 
argue  'for*  or  'against'  it  is  absurd,  and  both  its  advocates 
and  detractors  demonstrate  their  personal  limits  of  vision 
and  sheer  stupidity  in  the  naivete  and  well-meaningness  of 
their  puerile  propaganda.  Classroom  television  is  today — 


4,  Nixon,  Richard  M.,  Education  for  the  1970' s,  U.S.  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  1970. 


Schramm,  W. , Mass  Media  and  National  Development,  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  1964. 
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and  will  become  more  so  in  the  future— a condition  of  educa- 
tional promise.  No  medium  is  a message,  as  the  Canadian 
guru  would  have  it.  But  if  ITV  has  a message  for  us,  it  is 
the  simple  notion  that  quality  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren, according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  their  aspirations, 
is  not  an  impossible  dream,  just  a difficult  one.  Classroom 
television  may  help  it  to  come  true.  ' 

The  potential  for  educational  effectiveness  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  economic  effectiveness  is  unusual  because 
of  the  mass  audiences.  The  affective  use  of  public  television 
has  started  and  is  spurred  on  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  by  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop.  How- 
ever the  unused  power  of  television  is  far  greater  and  the 
needs  are  great. 

Certainly  in  the  environmental  field  broadcasting  can: ^ 


1.  Widen  environmental  horizons. 

2.  Focus  attention  on  environmental  opportunities 
and  dangers. 

3.  Raise  environmental  aspirations. 

4.  Create  a climate  for  environmental  development. 

5.  Help  social  enforcement  of  environmental  quality. 

6.  Help  form  environmental  tastes. 


"If  you  would  recognize  a fact  when  you  see  one  and  make 
the  most  of  it,  there  are  the,  four  things  about  any  fact 
that  you  must  be  clear  about:  It  is  necessarily  incomplete, 

it  changes,  it  is  a personal  affair,  and  its  usefulness  de- 
pends on  the  degree  to  which  others  agree  with  you  concern- 


ing it. 


n B 


6.  Gordon,  G. , Classroom  Television,  Communications  Arts 
Books,  1970. 

7.  The  list  is  based  on  W.  Schramm's  Media  and  National 
Development , Stanford  University  Press,  1964. 

8.  Schramm,  W. , ’Words  and  Not-Words,"  Mass  Media  and  Com- 
munication , Hastings  House,  1966. 


Environmental  Education  Needs  Imaginative  Programs 


The  primary  conclusion  of  our  effort  was  in  agreement 
with  the  Congressional  statement  that  we  need  "...  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
curricula  to  encourage  understanding  of  policies,  and  support 
of  activities  designed  to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance?  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such 
curricula  in  model  educational  programs  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  thereof;  to  provide  support  for  the  initiation 
and  maintenance  of  programs  in  environmental  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels;  to  disseminate  curricu- 
lar materials  and  other  information  for  use  in  educational 
programs  throughout  the  Nation. "9 

It  was  found  that  existing  educational  programs  tended 
to  be  one  of  four  types: *  * 

1.  Design  awareness 

2.  Academic  ecology 

3.  Outdoor/conservation  education 

4.  Environmental  technician  education 

As  described,  each  of  these  approaches  tended  to  be  used 
alone.  As  a result,  importance  of  the  interaction  of  per- 
ceptual processes,  socio-cul tural  systems,  ecological  facts, 
values  and  possibilities  for  now  and  for  the  future  would 
all  risk  being  diminished.  Yet  all  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  and  awareness  of  environments,  general  or 
specific,  and  their  processes.  How  else  could  man  develop 
not  only  a view  of  himself  in  and  of  environments,  but  also 
as  a creator  consciously  and  unconsciously,  of  environments 
which  could  deteriorate  the  quality  of  life  or  enhance  it. 


9.  Public  Law  91-516,  91st  Congress,  H.R.  81260,  Environ- 
mental Education  Act,  October  30,  1970. 

* See  Exhibits  C-E  and  also  Survey  Section,  pp.  568-572. 
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Environmental  Education 
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The  Domain  of  Environmental  Education 


As  the  planning  and  research  effort  progressed,  three 
rules  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  great  overlap  and  superfici- 
ally conflicting  claims  for  environmental  priorities  by  vari- 
ous groups  of  individuals.  These  rules  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  man  but  recognize  that  healthy  environ- 
ments are  essential  if  mas  is  to  be  healthy. 

Possible  rules  for  the  use  and  conservation  of  environ- 
ments: 

1.  Environments  must  promote  the  health  of  human  be- 
ings and  it  cannot  be  that  as  a result  of  unaltera- 
tion, environments  allow  human  beings  to  come  to 
harm. 


10.  Archbald,  D.  , and  P.  Gundlach,  ''Environmental  Education: 
an  Integrated  Approach,"  Environmental  Education,  Vol.  I, 
No.  3,  Spring,  1970. 
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2.  Environments  must  be  changed  as  the  needs  of  human 
beings  change  except  where  such  orders  would  con- 
flict with  the  first  rule. 

3.  An  environment's  existence  must  be  protected  as 
long  as  such  protection  does  not  conflict  with  the 
first  or  second  rule. 

What  is  increasingly  clear  is  that  when  the  environment 
is  spoken  of  it  represents  a fantastically  complex  cosmos, 
for  what  isn't  included?  Still  more  often  people  use  "en- 
vironment” in  the  sense  of  environments  recognizing  the 
pluralistic  charcter  of  settings,  surroundings  and  man’s 
perception  and  understanding. 


Personal 


ENVIRONMENTS 

or 

THE  ENVIRONMENT 

There  is  little  disagreement  with  Joachim  Wohlwill  when 
he  points  out  thats 

"We  can  confidently  venture  a prediction  that  the  near 
future  will  see  the  construction  of  novel  types  of  environ- 
ments for  living,  ranging  from  individual  dwellings  to  whole 


11.  Based  upon  Isaac  Asimov’s  I,  Robot,  Crest,  1950. 


cities  and  regional  communities  here  on  earth — to  say  nothing 
of  the  possible  colonizaticn  of  the  moon  and  conceivably  other 
planets.  The  imaginative  and  exciting  proposals  for  the  city 
of  the  future  provide  a taste  of  what  we  may  look  forward  to 
in  this  regard.  Such  proposals  are  inevitably  predicated  on 
critical  assumptions  about  behavior,  about  the  use  of  space 
and  environmental  facilities,  about  preferences  in  regard  to 
features  of  the  environment,  about  tolerance  for  and  adapta- 
tion to  particular  environmental  conditions.  It  is  hardly 
too  soon  for  psychologists  to  become  acquainted  with  and 
actively  participate  in  these  plans,  so  that  we  can  be  assured 
that  these  assumptions  are  based  on  an  adequate  foundation  of 
psychological  fact  and  tested  theory*  To  a discipline  that 
has  for  all  too  long  paid  lip  service  to  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  environmental  variables  on  behavior,  this  should 
■ • 1 2 

represent  an  exciting  challenge  indeed*1' 

But  as  this  is  true  for  psychology,  so  it  is  true  for 
all  man's  disciplines*  All  people  need  to  become  better 
environmental  watchmen,  to  detect  environmental  dangers  and 
opportunities*  All  people  will  need  to  become  better  environ- 
mental decision  makers,  contributors  to  group  and  governmental 
environmental  policies  as  they  develop  and  alter  their  own 
personal  environmental  ethic*  All  people  need  to  learn  en- 
vironmental skills  and  values  to  better  enable  them  to  meet 
not  only  yesterday's  crisis  and  today's  growth,  but  what 
Eric  Toffler  refers  to  in  his  book  Future  Shock* 

Certainly  all  environmental  programs  or  projects  must 
have  or  develop  the  goals  of  an  effective  upgrading  of  en- 
vironmental awareness  and  understanding  of  environmental 
issues  and  alternatives  confronting  the  people  of  this  Nation* 
Also  important  is  encouraging  development  of  personal  and 
community  values  which  may  result  in  programs  of  action  for 
healthy  and  better  quality  environments. 

Recommended  primary  goals  would  be  to  help  develop: 

1.  Environmental  Awareness:  Environmental  literacy 

for  each  individual  from  and  within  his  own  per- 
sonal, cultural/social,  and  biotic/physical  worlds. 


12.  Wohlwill,  "The  Emerging  Discipline  of  Environmental 
Psychology,"  American  Psychologist,  Vol.  25,  No*  4, 
April,  1970. 
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2.  Environmental  Facts  and  Values;  Understanding  of 
environmental  factors  and  opportunities  so  people 
will  be  encourage  to  resolve  life  solutions  within 
their  own  developing  environmental  values. 

3.  Environmental  Action;  Both  the  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive skills  necessary  for  environmental  action. 

A definition  of  environmental  education  developed  by 
the  PBEC  education  group  which  seemed  to  best  include  the 
multiple  orientations  any  such  educational  effort  must  en- 
compass is: 

Environmental  education  is  the  development  of 
personal  awareness,  understanding  and  action  in 
relation  to  the  experience  and  change  of  nature 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  experience  and  the 
nature  of  change. 
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In  General,  Education  is  in  Crisis 


“...STOP  THREATENING  ME l That's  what  I wanted  to  shout 
in  my  classrooms.  If  you  don't  cover  your  book  by  Wednesday 
••.if  you  don't  have  your  homework  written  on  outlined  paper 
...if  you  don't  bring  your  dollar  for  Student  Government... 
if  you  don't  keep  quiet... if  you  don't  stop... if  you  don't 
start .. .you' 11  be  punished. 

13 

"Good  God,  there  must  be  some  other  way." 

The  plea  this  person  made  is  now  that  of  a chorus  com- 
prised of  students,  parents  and  many  teachers.  The  specific 
educational  needs  of  a community,  a neighborhood,  a school, 
a classroom,  and  especially  a child  will  ever  more  require 
communi cations  and  educational  techniques  which  are  local, 
ever  more  specific  and  ever  more  personal. 

Nathan  Isaacs,  writing  in  Children  Learning,  says  that 
"Children  learn  most  effectively  where  the  following  three 
conditions  are  fulfilled: 

a.  Where  they  themselves  want  to  know:  i.e.  to  secure 
the  answers  to  questions  originated  by  them-~to 
find  out  more  about  something  that  has  aroused 
their  interest — to  solve  problems  and  to  discover 
causes  and  explanations? 

b.  Where  they  enjoy  the  stimulus  of  free  discussion 
among  themselves,  with  the  teacher  acting  as  helper 
and  pathfinder,  and  not  as  either  an  army  instruc- 
tor or  an  oracle? 

c.  Where  they  have  the  chance  of  actively  seeking  out 
their  own  answers,  and--with  the  aid  only  of  queries 
or  suggestions,  pointers  or  hints  from  the  teacher 
--can  experience  the  thrill  of  making  their  own 
discoveries . " 

This  is  consistent  with  both  the  findings  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  PBEC  education  group  as  is  the  following 
description  of  a visitor  to  a better  school  in  Great  Britain: 
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Tornabene,  Lyn,  I Passed  as  a Teenager.  Simon  and  Schust 
1967. 


"If  he  arrived  at  the  official  opening  hour  he  would 
find  that  many  of  the  children  had  been  there  long  before 
him,  not  penned  in  the  playground,  but  inside  the  school, 
caring  for  the  livestock,  getting  on  with  interesting  occu- 
pations, reading  or  writing,  painting, carving  or  weaving  or 
playing  musical  instruments.  Probably  some  of  the  teachers 
would  also  be  early,  but  whether  they  were  there  or  not, 
would  not  affect  what  the  children  were  doing.  The  visitor 
might  be  surprised  to  notice  that  when  the  bell  rang,  if 
there  was  a bell,  no  very  obvious  change  took  place.  As 
the  morning  went  on  he  would  see  various  pieces  of  more  or- 
ganised activity,  backward  readers  being  taken  as  a group, 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  school  for  prayers  and  hymns,  an 
orchestra,  some  movement,  some  group  instruction  in  mathema- 
tics, some  exploration  outside  and  so  on.  During  a LI  this 
time  he  would  hear  few  commands  and  few  raised  voices*  Chil- 
dren would  be  asked  to  do  things  more  often  than  told.  They 
would  move  freely  about  the  school,  fetching  what  thny  needed, 
books  or  material,  without  formality  or  interference!. 

Teachers  would  be  among  the  children,  taking  part  in  their 
activities,  helping  and  advising  and  discussing  much  more 
frequently  than  standing  before  a class  teaching.  Mid- 
morning break  and  even  midday  break  for  lunch  would  show 
little  change  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  there  would  be  no 
sudden  rush  from  school,  leaving  an  empty  building,  but  a 
much  more  leisurely  and  individual  departure,  so  that  impor- 
tant tasks  could  be  finished  and  interesting  questions  an- 
swered. In  this  kind  of  school  it  is  common  for  sone  of  the 
older  children  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  away  with  their 
teacher  in  another  environment.  In  this  way  many  children 
have  their  first  experiences  away  from  the  family  in  a se- 
cure setting,  and  also  an  opportunity  for  getting  to  know 
their  teachers  better. 

Actually  this  description  is  the  elementary  school 
counterpart  to  the  trend  to  inter-disciplinary  approaches 
in  high  schools  and  colleges.  All  of  which  are  more  in 
touch  with  the  nature  of  life  and  the  study  of  environments 
and  ecology  than  is  the  conventional  curriculum.  However, 
if  teachers  are  to  provide  or  to  create  more  joyous,  excit- 


14. 


Plowden  Committee,  Children  and  Their  Primary  Schocls, 
Vol.  I,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Of*  *cc,  a government 
report,  1967. 
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ing  and  effective  learning  environments  there  are  needs  they 
have  which  must  be  met  as  well.  One  inescapable  observation 
of  our  research  and  planning  is  that  teachers  in  general  need 
opportunities  in  which  they  can  find: 

--a  legitimacy  for  themselves  and  for  at  least 
some  of  what  they  are  already  doing  or  want 
to  do; 

--encouragement  to  make  their  personal  and  pro- 
fessional activities  even  more  useful  and  stimu- 
lating in  terms  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  atti- 
tudes and  skill  needs; 

--suggestive  ideas,  materials  and  formats  from 
which  and  with  which  they  can  establish,  for 
themselves,  directions  to  move  and  the  means 
to  do  so. 

'The  teacher  must  experience  living/learning  environments 
of  the  type  we  want  for  the  children.  They  must  experience 
them  as  learners  not  as  teachers  and  if  the  experience  is  not 
their1 s before  they  are  adults  it  must  be  provided  as  the  style 
of  their  teacher  preparation. 
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Learning  skills  of  analysis  and  synthesis  as  they  apply 
to  and  are  a part  of  life  is  only  rarely  part  of  planned 
school  occupations.  Only  indirectly  do  children,  do  people, 
learn  about  how  other  people  really  live,  work,  build  and 
dream.  So  it  is  with  those  life  concerns  represented  by 
environmental  education.  When  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
classroom  they  are  usually  treated  as,  or  only  allowed  to 
exist  as  formal,  dry  and  lifeless  considerations  or  pedantisms 
about  life  or  life  systems. 
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One  other  note  which  is  really  addressed  to  a mutualis- 
tic  philosophy  of  man,  environments  and  education:  "Rele- 

vancy in  education?  What  could  be  more  relevant  and  prac- 
tical than  to  use  your  surroundings  as  your  classroom;  Such 
an  approach  need  not  involve  another  bout  with  wildlife 
charts  and  the  naming  of  trees  and  rocks,  although  to  some, 
that’s  all  environmental  education  amounts  to.  But  relevant 
environmental  education  is  more — it  includes  all  the  people, 
all  the  things,  and  all  the  places  that  surround  you.  The 
entire  universe,  in  other  words,  is  the  textbook,  and  what 
you  read  in  it  is  going  to  relate  to  everything  that  happens 
in  the  classroom.  The  question  is,  how  do  you  get  environ- 
mental? " 

Indeed,  how  do  you  get  educational?  Certainly  we  don't 
yet  have  final  answers  but  we  do  have  excellent  knowledge 
about  the  directions  to  go. 


15.  National  Park  Service,  National  Environmental  Study 
Area  Guide,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


One  of  the  constraints  in  achieving  the  objectives  will 
be  time.  The  state  of  the  environment  requires  the  maximum 
utilization  of  all  possible  educational  opportunities.^  A 
program  of  education  as  traditionally  conceived  simply  will 
not  do. Education  efforts  cannot  be  restricted  to  chil- 
dren alone,  for  the  environmental  concern  must  be  answered 
with  a sense  of  hope,  understanding  and  purpose  for  all 
people.  The  energies  of  all  must  be  given  constructive 
avenues  of  growth,  development  and  improvement  to  aid  a re- 
establishment of  national  unity  and  pride.  Public  broadcast- 
ing can  make  possible  a simultaneous  general  education  ef- 
fort in  which  children  and  adults  both  are  reached,  sometimes 
alone  and  sometimes  together  but  always  in  effective  ways, 
in  unique  ways  and  for  mutual  reinforcement.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  in  the  face  of  crisis  on  the  environment  we  have 
at  our  disposal  the  technological  capacity  to  reach  vast 
audiences.  Television,  radio,  films,  audio  and  video  cas- 
settes, satellites,  computer  communications  are  all  advanced 
to  the  point  where  we  have  the  electronic  and  mechanical 
means  to  effectively  assist  in  the  environmental  education 
and  motivation  of  200,000,000  Americans. 

An  environmental  education  venture  must  be  created 
which  will  have  the  possibility  of  reaching  students  of  all 
ages  and  their  teachers.  Educators  need  environmental  edu- 
cation programs  to  help  them  evoke  and  reinforce  environ- 
mental awareness,  understanding  and  actions  which  are  con- 
structive, self-sustaining  and  self-renewing. 


16.  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Environmental  Quality, 
First  Annual  Report,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 1970. 

17.  Silberman,  Charles,  Crisis  in  the  Classroom,  Random 
House,  1970. 

18.  National  Goals  Research  Staff,  Towards  Balanced  Growth; 
Quantity  with  Quality,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1970. 
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To  meet  these  pluralistic  needs  the  mass  communications 

1 Q 20 

potential  of  public  broadcasting  must  be  used.  1 There- 
fore, a total  environmental  education  program  must  have  mul- 
tiple components,  each  overlapping  and  complimenting  the 
others.  These  components  would  be  vehicles  for  the  reali- 
zation of  personal  involvement  in  the  creation,  preservation 
and  utilization  of  desirable  environmental  alternatives. 

Here  would  be  an  opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of  the 
alienation  of  man,  child  and  adult,  and  the  environments  of 
which  he  is  part.  It  is  truly  "education  that  cannot  wait." 

To  do  this  people  need  to  know  what  their  resources  and 
options  are;  that  they  can  have  confidence  in  their  capabili- 
ties to  create  better  total  environments,  personal,  physical 
and  social;  and  that  they  can  become  involved  in  the  creation 
of  preferred  environmental  conditions  through  constructive 
personal  action,  community  action  and  governmental  action. 

Both  awareness  and  constructive  action  programs  could 
be  assisted  by  a solidly  planned  educational  approach,  which 
would  use  the  maturing  medium  of  TV  in  new  ways  to  reach  the 
broadest  range  of  Americans.  The  design  would  have  to  be 
one  to  attract  people  to  participation  wherever  they  are. 
Overall,  it  would  aid  in  the  recognition  and  understanding 
of  the  essential  elements  which  help  people  to  better  see 
themselves,  both  now  and  tomorrow,  to  feel  happy  about  both, 
to  comprehend  their  surroundings  both  now  and  tomorrow  and 
to  feel  ever  better,  ever  joyous  about  the  worlds  they  can 
build. 

Schools  and  Teachers 

Schools  are  already  under  attack  from  competing  and  con- 
flicting pedagogic  claims  and  threats.  Each  school  must 


19.  Coleman,  James  S.,  "Education  in  the  Age  of  Computers 
and  Mass  Communications,"  presented  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University/Brookings  Institute  Lecture  Series,  "Computers , 
Communications  & the  Public  Interest,"  December  11,  1969. 

20.  Carnegie  Commission  on  Education  Television,  Public 
Television:  A Program  for  Action,  Bantam  Books,  1967. 

21.  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  En v i r o nme n t a_L _Qu a ljty , 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 
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create  its  own  path  of  development  and  change  if  it  is  to  be 
effective.  Therefore  schools  and  teachers  need  materials 
which  do  not  impose  still  another  "right"  way  to  do  things. 
Materials  provided  to  schools  must  not  be  a closed  curricu- 
lum or  program  in  themselves  and  must  be  able  to  be  used  in 
a variety  of  ways.  Further  they  must  suggest  directions 
they  could  be  adapted  towards  so  they  will  best  meet  local 
and  special  needs.  The  same  materials  need  to  be  usable  as: 

1.  a program 

2.  part  of  a program 

a.  augmentative  or  supplementary 

b.  as  a program  nucleus 

c.  as  a way  into  a different  program 

3.  a stimulus  to  other  innovation 

4.  a stabilizer  to  other  curricula. 

The  materials  need  to  have  as  much  potential  as  possible 

to  : 

1.  Put  teachers  in  situations  where  they  could  break 
down  the  barriers  between  them  so  that  they  can  more  readily 
communicate. 

2.  Give  teachers  opportunities  for  personal  growth 
through  accepting  and  working  toward  a goal  held  in  common 
with  others. 

3.  Give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  work  on  the  problems 
that  are  of  direct,  current  concern  to  them. 

4.  Place  teachers  in  a position  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning  as  well  as  the  learning  of  others. 

5.  Give  teachers  experience  in  a cooperative  undertaking. 

6.  Help  teachers  learn  methods  and  techniques  which 
they  can  use  in  their  own  classrooms. 

7.  Help  teachers  have  an  opportunity,  in  collaboration 
with  others,  to  produce  further  materials  that  will  be  use- 
ful in  their  teaching. 

8.  Help  teachers  be  put  in  situations  where  they  will 
evaluate  their  own  efforts. 
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9.  Give  teachers  opportunities  to  improve  their  own 
morale.  ^2 


Teacher  Training 

The  compelling  need  for  teacher  training  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  curricula  or  teaching  strategies  has  been 
documented  many  times.  In  the  case  of  environmental  educa- 
tion efforts  bolstered  by  a large  media  input,  teachers  must 
not  only  learn  alternative  styles  and  content  but  the  use  of 
media.  In  some  situations  teachers  will  want  to  learn  the 
academic  subject  matter  itself  as  well  as  develop  greater 
sense  of  commitment  to  action  on  behalf  of  the  environment. 

The  readiness  with  which  they  facilitate  student  learning  in 
and  of  healthy  environments  could  well  be  one  expression  of 
their  commitment. 

The  major  training  demand  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
of  an  in-service  variety.  Some  teachers  will  be  expected  by 
their  schools  to  serve  as  environmental  education  resource 
personnel  and  to  develop  alternative  approaches  to  specialized 
subjects  (e.g.,  social  studies,  science),  to  incorporate  an 
environmental  emphasis  and  to  help  others  do  so. 

Teacher  training  must  incorporate  opportunities  for  ex- 
periential learning.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  skills  of  interspersing  traditional  subject  matter 
with  environmental  topics  when  necessary.  Discussion  lead- 
ing skills,  particularly  in  value  formation,  use  of  current 
events,  how  to  develop  and  administer  out-of-school  activi- 
ties in  environmental  activities,  using  media  effectively 
for  maximum  advantage,  how  to  develop  scripts,  films  or 
other  media  approaches  in  the  classroom,  are  all  important. 
Environmental  understanding  and  knowledge  is  important  in 
all  of  these  but  the  specific  forms  it  takes  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  accountable  and  immediate  teachers  of  teachers. 

Integration  with  Present  Emerging  Educational  Techniques 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that,  even  when  the  primary 
communications  form  is  broadcasting,  the  content  and  goal 


22.  Based  on  E.  Kelly’s  Workshop  Way  of  Learning,  Harper 
& Brothers,  1951. 
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must  be  education.  Broadcast  media  can  be  excellent  tools 
for  accomplishing  educational  objectives.  However,  they  do 
not  replace  well  trained  and  motivated  tea  ers;  they  do  not 
substitute  for  reinforcement  of  the  values  in  enviroi  mental 
education  coming  from  parents;  they  do  not  supplant  class- 
room discussion,  personal  observation  or  work  projects. 

Programs,  products  and  processes  must  be  designed  to 
mesh  with  the  best  of  current  and  future  educational  tech- 
niques and  practices. 

In  the  context  of  a quality  educational  program,  materials 
for  educational  impact  must  introduce  or  take  advantage  of 
educational  approaches  which  research  and  development  are 
finding  to  be  effective  in  the  learning  process.  These  ap- 
proaches include; 

1.  Individualization:  Recognized  access  of  local  materials 
will  allow  students  to  follow  their  own  interest  in  the 

order  in  which  they  best  serve  their  sense  of  utility  and  ex- 
citement. Kits  or  packages  or  curriculum  adaptable  materials 
would  afford  immediate  flexibility  to  the  teacher  as  well  as 
to  school  administrators. 

2.  Teachers  as  participants  in  joint  learning  endeavors 
with  students,  where  together  they  plan  and  evaluate  the  edu- 
cational approaches  and  content. 

3.  Learning  both  in-school  and  outside  the  "four  walls;" 
Learning  grows  from  the  world-real  experiences  of  projects 
which  exist  beyond  the  school  day  and  beyond  the  school  boun- 
daries. Parent  dialogue  can  extend  this  learning  to  the 
home,  following  TV  programming.  Ideas  for  participation  in 
community  action  projects  can  further  enhance  environmental 
learning.  Teachers,  students  and  parents  need  help  in  learning 
how  to  talk  to  each  other. 

4.  Understanding  of  human  development  and  technological 
development  must  be  afforded  through  the  very  nature  of  en- 
vironment subject  matters.  Strengths  and  limitations  can  be 
explored.  There  needs  to  be  a spirit  of  experimentation  and 
lively  inquiry  and  discussions  aimed  at  value  formation  in 
the  complicated  field  of  environments. 

5.  The  interconnectedness  of  knowledge  needs  to  be 
reflected  through  the  integrated  subject  matter  of  environ- 
mental ecology,  a theme  which  includes  what  are  now  largely 
treated  as  discrete  subject  matter  areas. 
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6.  Cooperative  relationships  with  non-school  agencies, 
with  important  education  possibilities  could  bring  together 
many  different  education  efforts.  These  could  induce, 
among  others,  such  agencies  as  the  local  medical  society, 
labor  union,  manufacturing  plant,  college  or  university  and 
community  organizations  concerned  with  recreation,  conserva- 
tion or  social  welfare,  libraries,  parks  and  museums. 

7.  Techniques  of  involving  students  as  teachers  need 
to  be  developed. 

8.  Teacher  training  needs  to  be  characterized  by  en- 
vironment education  through  value  formation  discussions.  The 
use  of  media  and  present  curriculum  and  pedagogical  innova- 
tions could  help. 

9.  Experimentation  and  innovation  with  ever  adjusted 
evaluation  and  feedback  systems  which  would  lead  to  continu- 
ous improvement  need  to  be  developed. 

Community  Action 

One  exceptionally  important  idea  is  to  create  self- 
education  kits  for  public  service  and  community  groups  who 
would  like  to  develop  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
environments  and  their  problems  and  how  to  effect  environ- 
mental changes  determined  to  be  critical  by  the  community 
itself.  Educational  materials  could  be  used  by  those  inter- 
ested in  more  than  surface  rhetoric.  Their  use  could  help 
prepare  a foundation  for  more  knowledgeable  leadership  and 
for  the  ways  individuals  and  groups  take  constructive  action 
towards  the  development  of  preferred  community  environments. 
Educational  materials  could  help  meet  the  need  for  personal 
growth  and  change  through  useful  and  stimulating  involvement 
and  activity. 

PBEC  Planning 


To  make  some  of  this  possible,  PBEC  is  planning  and 
recommending  programs,  products  and  processes,  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds: 

1.  Television:  A one  hour,  once-a-week,  general  audi- 

ence television  series  called  ''Quality  of  Life" 
which  will  have  educational  segments. 
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2.  Television  and  Radio:  The  development  of  audio/ 

visual  broadcasting  programs  or  program  segments 
for  local  station  use  either  by  themselves,  as 
parts  of  a larger  locally  created  program  or  as 
spots . 

3.  Local  Broadcast  Stations:  The  encouragement  of 

local  station  programming  through  grants  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  focus  on  local  opportunities 
and  needs. 

4.  Materials:  The  development  of  printed  educational 

material,  cassettes,  kits  and  other  visual  and  audio 
forms  for  in-school  use.  These  could  be  articulated 
with  broadcast  efforts. 

5.  Organization:  To  have  PBEC  work  with  national,  re- 

gional and  state  organizations  to  enhance  the  use 
and  excitement,  in  schools  and  out,  of  the  environ- 
mental education  program.  These  groups  would  in- 
clude, among  others,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  chief  State  School  Officers,  NEA  and  its  State 
counterparts,  U.S.  and  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  of  course  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

6.  Teacher  Training:  Develop  local  consortium  arrange- 

ments through  national,  regional  and  state  relation- 
ships. State  educational  agencies  could  train  school 
designees  to: 

a.  Understand  environmental  problems  themselves. 

b.  Work  with  other  teachers  responsible  for  one 
or  another  aspect  of  environmental  education, 
e.g.  science,  social  studies,  humanities. 

c.  Plan  for  use  of  the  "Quality  of  Life"  pro- 
gramming and  its  related  broadcast,  or  any 
other  audio-visual  and  print  materials. 

d.  Administer  the  plan  in  school  and  evaluate 
its  effects. 
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7.  Parents:  As  part  of  the  plan  for  involving  parents, 

school  or  community  organizations  would  be  asked 

to  communicate  with  parents  whose  children  ire  en- 
rolled in  the  foregoing  programs  of  environmental 
education,  encouraging  them  weekly  to  watch  each 
program.  They  would  also  offer  a series  of  sug- 
gested topics  or  questions  they  might  discuss  with 
their  children,  and  activities  they  may  engage  in 
together,  either  as  observers  or  for  action  pur- 
poses. Home  viewing  and  dialogue  will  extend  and 
reinforce  the  in-school  education  for  the  child 
and  at  the  same  time,  educate  the  parent  toward 
action  in  the  community. 

8.  Community:  Community  environmental  action  meetings 

to  include  both  parents  and  children.  These  meet- 
ings could  be  televised  or  taped  for  showing  to  the 
larger  community  or  used  in  school.  One  result  of 
this  type  of  programming  would  be  the  discussion 
relating  to  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  com- 
munity action. 


Recommendation  for  Environmental  Education  Materials  for 
Education  Institutions 


We  recommend  the  creation  of  a total  environmental 
education  endeavor  that  will  include  programming  for 
television  and  radio  and  the  necessary  support  materials. 

The  concepts  and  subjects  of  these  programs  and 
materials  would  be  adaptable  to  the  styles  of  students  and 
their  total  environments  and  teacher  opportunities. 
Teachers  and  the  teachers  of  teachers  could  adapt  this 
four-component  package  to  their  own  styles  and  curricula 
needs . 
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Recommended  Components  for  a Total  Environmental  Education 
Program  - LIFE  WAYS* 


1 . Television : 


a.  Title:  Ways  to  Go*  To  be  a 39  week  10  minute 

segment  of  the  weekly  TV 
series,  "Quality  of  Life." 
Also  available  on  film  or 
in  a cassette. 

This  segment  promotes  greater  understanding  of  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  resources  and  the  bio-physical 
environment.  It  aids  knowledgeable  development  of 
an  orientation  to  what  could  be  done.  The  design 
is  for  a wide  interdisciplinary  study  of  man's 
symbiosis  with  various  aspects  of  the  biotic/physi- 
cal worlds  and  conflicts  with  his  cultural  and  social 
inventions . 

The  title  is  a recognition  that  there  are  many  ways 
we  can  move  both  personally  and  as  a society.  Once 
we  choose  a way  to  move,  there  are  many  ways  to  bring 
that  movement  about.  A consideration  of  these  inter- 
locking networks  of  environment  uses  is  essential. 

b.  Title:  Ways  It  Is*  To  be  a 26  week  3 minute 

segment  for  local  station 
programming  use.  Also  avail- 
ble  on  film  or  in  cassette. 

A program  for  the  development  of  personal  environ- 
mental sensitivity  and  awareness.  Greater  environ- 
mental awareness  and  literacy  would  enhance  both 
real  and  potential  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  environments. 

The  title  is  a recognition  that  there  are  many  ways 
to  look  at  any  environments  and  many  ways  environ- 
mental elements  interact  and  relate  to  produce  the 
total  environment. 


* The  various  components  of  LIFE  WAYS  are  described  more  fully 
later  in  the  report  along  with  an  initial  plan  for  their 
creation.  These  program  titles  are  working  titles. 
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Radio : 


Titlei  Byways  * To  be  a 52  week  25  ninute 

radio  program  for  local 
station  use.  Also  avail- 
able on  tape  or  in  cassette. 

Environmental  involvement  develops  through  the  power 
of  radio  immediacy  such  as  provided  by  an  enacted 
story  or  an  imaginative  live  broadcast.  This  pro- 
gram would  add  to  the  development  of  a workable 
environmental  ethic  and  would  contribute  to  guide- 
lines for  responsible  action. 

The  title  is  meant  to  suggest  an  exploration  of 
little  known  aspects  or  viewpoints  of  environments. 

3 . Educational  Impact  Materials: 

Title:  Pathways  * To  be  multi-media  educa- 

tional kits  designed  to 
derive  the  highest  benefit 
from  the  broadcast  components. 

Pathways  are  educational  materials  designed  with 
variations  to  allow  for  the  best  match  possible 
between  learner  and  learning  resources.  Each 
learner  or  group  of  students  working  with  their 
teacher  or  teaching  themselves  will  be  able  to 
construct  personal  pathways. 

The  title  is  meant  to  suggest  the  multitude  of 
paths  that  exist  and  which  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  individual  ways.  When  possible,  each 
step  along  a personally  derived  path  leads  to 
many  possible  alternative  paths.  Each  person 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop  his  own  personal 
pathway  through  learning  as  he  must  do  through 
these  environmental  learning  processes. 


* 
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Working  titles 


Benefits  of  LIFE  WAYS  Materials 


Film  broadcasting  segments,  audio  tapes  and  learning 
materials  are  planned  to  combine  within  a wide  variety  of 
package  designs  for  individual  and  group  use.  The  users 
can  design  their  own  sequence  and  continuity  from  among  a 
multiplicity  of  available  materials*  (Refer  to  Exhibits  39a, 
b , d , and  i * ) 

A school  group  without  access  to  the  national  broadcast 
or  local  braodcast  could  have  the  audio/visual  segments  on 
film  or  in  cassette.  A local  broadcast  could  be  negotiated 
by  parents,  children  and  other  community  members.  Radio 
broadcasts  would  also  be  available  on  tape  and  in  tape  cas- 
settes* Learning  packages  could  be  utilized  to  further  con- 
structive community  action  objectives.  The  educational 
materials  would  be  adaptable  to  best  reinforce  and  extend 
the  effect  of  the  radio  broadcasts  and  video  telecasts. 

The  TV  broadcasts  would  primarily  be  designed  as  seg- 
ments of  larger  programs,  but  they  could  stand  by  themselves 
with  some  planning  effort  to  allow  for  their  most  effective 
use  or  incorporation  into  other  formats.  The  broadcast  com- 
ponents could  also  be  used  between  full  length  programs  or 
as  a part  o l a local  public  service,  variety  or  education 
program.  The  broadcasts  could  also  be  available  for  cable, 
closed  circuit  or  any  othor  TV  delivery  system.  As  film, 
they  could  be  used  with  a standard  16mm  projector  or  in  16mm 
film  cassette  projectors*  When  possible  short  segments  would 
be  recombined  about  larger  themes  and  would  then  be  available 
in  that  form. 

The  development  of  the  programs  and  materials  help  each 
person  develop  his  own  environmental  grammar,  to  help  each 
person  better  understand  where  he  is,  how  he  is  moving,  the 
directions  he  could  move,  the  velocities  he  could  attain, 
the  places  he  could  create  or  reach,  what  he  needs,  the 
effects  of  his  movement  and  of  what  he  does. 

The  LIFE  WAYS  educational  impact  materials,  called 
Pathways , would  be  developed  for  each  broadcast  effort. 
Pathway s would  be  appropriately  designed  and  packaged  with 
a specific  teacher/learner  relationship  in  mind.  The  de- 
sign of  the  segments  are  as  audio/visual  icons  of  environ- 
mental universals.  They  are  produced  solely  to  create  these 
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universals  as  representative  of  the  environments  of  which 
they  are  a part.  Pathways  would  encourage  the  depth  involve- 
ment and  continuation  for  both  the  learner  and  the  teacher. 

It  would  be  an  opportunity  to  explore  and  realize  the  totality 
of  the  earth  and  its  processes,  the  source  of  all  man's 
environments,  as  represented  in  what  they  can  come  to  see 
and  do  in  their  immediate  environments. 

One  of  the  educational  broadcast  components  and  some 
of  the  Pathways  would  be  part  of  the  "Quality  of  Life"  tele- 
vision production  and  weekly  program  which  is  also  to  be 
articulated  with  community  action  programs,  and  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Environment  Center  System.  LIFE  WAYS  components 
directly  and  indirectly  support  local  station  efforts  to 
develop  community  unity  and  programming. 

Where  TV  broadcast  reception  is  not  possible,  the  broad- 
cast components  could  be  used  as  TV  tape,  cassetes  or  16mm 
film.  Where  broadcast  is  available  other  local  staion  pro- 
gramming would  allow  its  repetitive  use  for  more  optimal 
timing  and  impact. 
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Detailed  Environmental  Education  Objectives 


1.0  Environmental  Attention 

1.1  Develops  an  increasing  awareness  of 
environmental  qualities  and  processes. 

1.2  Develops  an  increasing  appreciation 
of  and  sensitivity  to  environmental 
patterns  and  inter-relationships. 

1.3  Develops  an  increasing  alertness  to 
environmental  values  and  judgments. 


2.0  Environmental  Responding 

2.1  Develops  an  increasing  willingness  to 

comply  with  desireable  environmental 
rules  and  cautions. 

2.2  Develops  an  increasing  acceptance  of 

responsibilities  for  environmental 
quality  and  its  enhancement. 

2.3  Develops  increasing  self-expression 

and  pleasure  in  environmentally 
centered  activities. 


3.0  Environmental  Valuing 

3.1  Develops  a continuing  desire  to  learn 
more  effective  use  of  environments. 

3.2  Grows  in  sense  of  kinship  with  all 
environments. 

Increasing  shows  an  interest  in  a 
variety  of  environmental  viewpoints. 
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3.3 


4.0 


Environmental  Commitment  of  Faith  in  the  Power 
of  Environmental  Reason  and  Methods. 


5.0  Environmental  Organization 


5.1  Forms  judgments  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  society  and  individuals  for  enhancing 
human  and  other  environments. 

5.2  Weighs  alternative  environmental  policies 
and  practices,  developing  a plan  for  their 
regulation . 


Value  Complex 

6.1  Shows  increasing  readiness  to  revise 
methods  of  changing  environmental  be-* 
havior  in  light  of  evidence. 

6.2  Judges  environmental  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities in  terms  of  situations,  issues, 
purposes  and  consequences  rather  than  in 
fixed,  dogmatic  terms,  precepts  or  wishful 
thinking. 

6.3  Develops  a personal  code  of  environmental 
behavior. 

6.4  Develops  a consistent  environmental  philo- 
sophy of  life. 


23.  Based  on  B.  Bloom  et  al,  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives, 
David  McKay  Co.,  1964. 


6.0  Characterization  by  an  Environmental  Value  or 
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Universal  Themes 


The  seemingly  endless  variations  of  the  worlds'  environ- 
ments have  in  common  a variety  of  universal  themes  expressed 
from  a variety  of  viewpoints*  The  fascinating  diversity  of 
all  environments  is,  as  it  were,  generated  from  the  same 
primal  matrix*  Many  environmentalists  including  ecologists, 
urban  planners,  designers,  etc.,  are  aware  of  these  univer- 
sals  in  some  sense  and  represent  it  in  their  own  specialized 
syntax.  They  use  the  universals  as  guides  in  analyzing,  ex- 
plaining and  working  with  different  environments. 

These  universals  together  can  comprise  an  environmental 
grammar  which  provides  a fundamental  contact  with  the  under- 
lying psychological,  sociological,  anthropological  and  bio- 
physical principles.  An  example  of  one  such  universal  is 
the  observation  that  everything  can  be  reduced  to  a structure 
and  an  understanding  of  the  structure  requires  both  a con- 
sideration of  what  is  being  structured  and  the  process  of 
structuring  itself.  Another  example  of  a universal  is: 

What  surrounds  a structure  either  temporally  or  spatially 
affects  the  perception  of  the  structure.  Still  another  ex- 
ample is:  A field  of  harmonious  diversity  is  possible  with- 

in any  one  unity. 

Some  of  the  general  characteristics  of  universals  are: 

1.  The  assertion  of  an  environmental  universal  must 
be  founded  on  extrapolation  as  well  as  empirical 
evidence . 

2.  The  assertion  of  an  environmental  universal  is  a 
matter  of  definition  as  well  as  of  empirical  evi- 
dence and  of  extrapolation. 

3.  A universal  theme  or  concept  can  be  widespread  or 
even  universal  without  being  important* 

4.  The  distinction  between  the  universal  and  the  merely 
widespread  is  not  necessarily  relevant. 

5.  The  search  for  universals  cannot  be  usefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  search  for  a meaningful  taxonomy  of 
environments . 
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Universal  themes  or  concepts  are  most  apt  to  be 
important  if  they  recur  against  a background  of 
diversity. 

7.  The  problem  of  environmental  universals  is  not  in- 
dependent of  our  choice  of  assumptions  and  method- 
ology  in  analyzing  single  environments. 

Universal  themes  are  like  the  earth  which  is  shared  by 
all  people.  How  well  we  learn  from  it  is  the  learning  ori- 
entation provided  by  others,  sometimes  called  teachers,  or 
by  other  conditions.  In  the  LIFE  WAYS  components  the  audio/ 
visual  broadcast  components  will  supply  the  universals  and 
the  Pathways  educational  impact  materials  and  kits  will, 
with  a teacher's  help,  create  the  learning  orientation.  Ob- 
viously starting  with  the  same  universal  different  ages,  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  different  end  goals  will  all  require 
different  materials  to  provide  the  orientation  of  learning 
that  will  best  help  those  in  that  category. 


24.  These  assumptions  are  structured  after  a model  created 
by  Charles  Hockert  in  "The  Problem  of  Universals  in 
Language1*  in  J.  Greenberg's  Universals  of  Language, 

MIT  Press,  196G. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations 


The  PBEC  concern  and  recommended  effort  if  enacted 
£ would  be  both  national  and  local  in  scope;  it  places  its 
emphasis  on  the  educational  process  in  which  communication 
media  and  good  educational  practice  are  combined.  The  plan 
involves  local  broadcasting  stations,  community  organiza- 
tions, teachers,  parents  and  children. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  recommendations  in 
this  section,  though  based  upon  the  maximum  use  of  national 
broadcasting  capabilities  are  most  concerned  with  education 
of  citizens  at  the  local  level.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  education  of  school  age  children  and  the  recognition 
that  children  do  not  learn  by  or  in  school  alone.  Parents, 
community  life  styles  and  organizations  greatly  affect  the 
chi ld--rel igious,  social  service,  medical,  libraries,  museums, 
parks,  etc.--must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  network  of 
information  and  influence  in  educating  the  individual. 

It  is  a plan  that  recognizes  that: 

"1.  The  most  important  thing  about  any  person  is  his 
attitude  toward  other  people. 

2.  The  primary  need  in  the  building  of  people  is  to 
learn  better  human  relations. 

3.  Every  individual  has  worth,  and  has  a contribution 
to  make  to  the  common  good. 

4.  Learning  leads  to  more  learning,  and  the  human 
organism  is  infinitely  curious. 

5.  The  most  crucial  learning  at  any  given  time  has 
to  do  with  the  individual's  current  problems. 

6.  Cooperation  as  a technique  and  as  a way  of  life 
is  superior  to  competition."^ 


25.  Kelley,  Earl,  The  Workshop  Way  of  Learning,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1951. 


Changes,  desirable  and  undesirable,  are  occurring  at 
rates  faster  than  men  can  comprehend  and  absorb  them.  All 
nations,  as  a result,  are  as  emerging  nations  struggling  to 
harmonize  accelerating  social  alterations,  economic  reorien- 
tations and  technological  explosion.  Rapid  rates  of  change 
might  be  unavoidable  but  increasingly  the  induced  dissonance 
has  made  us  strangers  to  our  own  culture.  All  of  us  suffer 
cultural  shock  as  cultures  we  knew,  those  once  around  us, 
cease  to  exist.  Still  changes  are  needed,  the  environmental 
crisis  is  evidence  of  that.  Somehow  we  need  to  develop  a 
rhythm  of  change  which  is  "‘faster  than  the  rhythm  of  histori- 
cal change  and  less  violent  than  enforced  change, "26 

"We  are  facing  a period  ahead  when  the  very  essence  of 
our  lives  together  will  rest  on  how  we  deal  with  change  in 
a positive  and  creative  way.  That  is  why  we  need  new  ways 
of  looking  at  change  neither  as  good  or  bad,  not  judged  as 
to  whether  to  allow  or  not  allow,  but  ecologically,  which 
means  existentially.  Change  is  going  to  be.  Now  how  do  we 
work  with  it? 

"All  around  us  our  structures  are  coming  down  around  our 
ears.  Our  family  structure  is  disintegrating,  our  political 
systems  are  falling  apart,  our  accustomed  moral  structure  is 
in  question,  our  country  is  in  a stupid  venal  war,  we  are 
polluting  our  atmosphere,  our  land,  and  our  water  until  it 
is  only  a matter  of  years  before  this  planet  will  be  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  Worse,  we  are  setting  up  divisions 
between  our  people  which  are  forcing  one  side  or  the  other 
to  win,  rather  than  allowing  us  all  to  gain.  We  are  polar- 
izing black  and  white,  young  people  and  adults,  rich  and  poor 
each  lashing  at  the  other  with  the  inevitable  backlash  result 
ing. 


"Just  as  severe  as  our  eco-catastrophes  are  the  other 
catastrophes  latent  in  our  society:  w a face  social  catas- 

trophe, psychological  catastrophe,  personal  catastrophe, 
national  catastrophe,  family  catastrophe,  community  catas- 
trophe, It  is  not  enough  to  say  this  one  or  that  one  is  at 
fault.  We  need  creative  mechanisms  for  change,  based  on 
aggregates  of  self-interest  leading  to  community.  We  need 
a score. 


26,  Schramm,  W, , Mass  Media  and  National  Development,  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  1964, 
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"There  are,  happily,  evidences  of  attempts  to  deal  with 
change  creatively.  Like  it  or  not,  most  of  these  attempts 
lie  among  our  young--our  young  people  and  our  "young  coun- 
tries." There  is  clear  evidence  of  a rejection  of  money 
grubbing  and  thingism  as  a motive  in  life  among  a large  seg- 
ment of  affluent  whites  and  a drive  for  a part  of  the  action 
among  the  blacks  who  have  been  denied  it  for  so  long.  There 
is  searching  for  expanded  awareness  of  self,  expanded  families, 
and  expanded  groups.  There  are  attempts  at  new  forms  of  group 
living  through  "communes"  into  meaningful  ways  for  people  to 
live  together,  not  only  for  specific  goals  but  also  for  the 
process  of  living  together."^' 

We  have  the  means,  we  have  the  opportunity,  we  recommend 
the  PBEC  environmental  education  plan  be  put  into  effect. 

1.  If  we  want  quality  environments,  we  must  support 
promising  ideas  longer  than  either  private  or 
government  programs  typically  do. 

2.  If  we  want  quality  environments,  we  must  support 
risk-taking  and  cushion  failure. 

3.  If  we  want  quality  environments,  then  risks,  re- 
sources and  responsibilities,  the  3 R'3  of  environ- 
mental education,  must  be  shared  by  the  partners 

in  the  environmental  education  enterprise. 

4.  If  we  want  quality  environments,  we  must  chart 
our  courses  by  human  judgement,  not  exclusively 
by  formula. 

5.  If  we  want  quality  environments,  we  must  follow 
through  in  depth  with  a small  number  of  diverse 
alternatives.  ® 


27.  Halprin,  L. , Creative  Processes  in  the  Human  Environ- 
ment: RSVP  Cycles,  Van  Nostrand,  1970. 

28.  Based  on  A Oettinger'p  Hun  Computer  Run,  Harvard  Univ- 
ersity Press,  1970. 
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Detailed  Description  of  LIFE  WAYS  Components 


1.  WAYS  TO  GO 


Television 


39  ten-minutes  per  segment  components,  of  the 
weekly  hour  long  ’’Quality  of  Life”  series  in 
color. 

A part  of  the  weekly  "Quality  of  Life"  series,  this  pro- 
gram component  is  a TV/film  segment  to  develop  understanding 
of  the  bio-physical  environmental  challenges  for  man  in  his 
search  for  increasing  enjoyment  of  life  and  more  than  mere 
survival.  it  is  to  be  scheduled  for  39  weeks  as  a ten  minute 
segment.  As  such,  the  segments  could  also  be  used  in  schools 
as  high  motivation,  brief  color  films. 

Ways  to  Go  approaches  the  various  personal,  socio-political 
bio-physical  interdependence  and  interactions  from  an  ecological 
point  of  view.  Analysis  methods  are  used  as  is  an  awareness 
bias?  both  of  which  jointly  lead  to  progress  in  design  and 
creation.  These  in  turn  are  assessed  through  personal  reali- 
zation and  involvement.  Ways  to  Go  focuses  on  the  aesthetic 
economic  and  structural  aspects  of  nature  of  which  man  is 
part.  The  exploration  of  the  interconnectedness  of  the  physi- 
cal and  biotic  worlds  and  their  various  ramifications  is 
emphasized  by  man's  technological  exaggerations. 

The  program  and  its  educational  materials  explore  ways 
in  which  man  can  effectively  and  constructively  improve  his 
environment  as  well  as  how  these  changes  will  affect  him  and 
other  forms  of  life. 

Ways  to  Go  are  the  ways  the  networks  of  effects  and  pos- 
sible environmental  influences  which  form  the  boundaries  of 
individuals  and  societies,  life  styles  and  alternatives.  Just 
as  explorers  follow  a river,  Ways  to  Go  follow  and  use  as 
reference  points,  the  rivers  of  life  and  the  large  ecological 
and  personal  growth  concepts  that  are  becoming  more  and  more 
clear.  Here  the  explorers  are  the  viewers,  the  students  and 
the  teachers. 


Ways  to  Go  offers  to  the  viewer  avenues  of  understanding 
along  which  his  thinking  might  move.  Through  the  segments 
the  viewer  can  gain  an  action-based  knowledge  of  current  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  those  possible  in  the  future. 
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WAYS  TO  GO 


Working  Program  Outline 
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Understanding  Environmental  Opportunities 


Segment  1*  Ecology  and  Change 

Ecology  as  change  and  as  a way  of  looking  at 
change* 

2.  Definition  of  Environmental  Opportunities 

Ecological  cost/benefit  accounting,  and  indivi- 
dual perception  of  the  problem/opportunity  re- 
lationship. 

3.  Understanding,  Using  and  Generating  Environmental 
Opportunities 

Environmental  alternatives  as  the  structured 
results  of  living  choices,  the  cycling  of  re- 
sources and  future  planning. 


Water 

4.  People  and  Cities 

Water  and  people  in  urban  settings. 

5.  People  and  the  Non-City 

Water  and  people  in  non-urban  settings. 

6.  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agriculture 

Water  as  transportation,  a tool  and  a building 
block. 


Air 


7.  People  and  Cities 

Air,  people  and  space  in  urban  settings* 
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8. 


People  and  the  Non-City 

Air,  people  and  space  in  non-urban  settings. 

9.  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agriculture 

Air  as  a pathway,  a medium  and  a building 
block . 

Land 

10.  People  and  Cities 

Land  and  people  in  urban  settings. 

11.  People  and  the  Non-City 

Land  and  people  in  non-urban  settings. 

12.  People  and  Networks 

An  exploration  of  the  channels  along  which 
flow  the  interactions  of  man,  society  and 
nature . 

13.  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agriculture 

Land  as  transportation,  a tool  and  a building 
block . 

14.  Coasts,  Swamps  and  Wilderness 

Use  and  misuse  as  a resource  for  man's  growth 
and  development. 

Weather,  Climate  and  Biomes 

15.  Man’s  Influence  and  Control 

Changes  which  are  growth  promoting  and  growth 
hindering  some  of  which  are  intended  and  some 
unintended . 

16.  Evolution 

I/Ongterm  changes  and  implications  for  man's 
adaptive  patterns,  both  large  and  small. 
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Matter  Cycling 


17.  Mining  and  Manufacturing 

Collection  and  recombinations  of  matter,  both 
as  assets  and  limitations. 

18.  Waste  and  Resources  - Definitions  and  Attitudes 
An  exploration  of  the  waste  of  resources. 

19.  Collection  and  Storage 
...of  wastes  and  resources 

20.  Wastes  as  Resources  and  the  Waste  of  Resources 

A total  reorientation  to  the  utilization  of  re- 
sources . 

Technology  Side  Effects 

21.  Sound 

Social,  psychological  and  physical  effects  of 
sounds  and  the  confusion  of  sounds. 

22.  Electro-Magnetic  Radiation  as  Poison 
Exploration  of  a growing  health  problem. 

23.  Electronic  Transmission  and  Information  Confu- 
s ion 

The  proliferation  of  electronic  transmission  is 
resulting  in  conflicting  signals  and  decreasing 
reliability  of  transmitted  information  and  con- 
trol devices. 

24.  Biotic  Control 

Ramifications  of  the  developing  technology  to 
control  pests  and  plants  and  unintended  secon- 
dary effects. 
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Population  and  People 


25.  People  as  Growth 

Expanding  knowledge  and  experience  of  people  as 
an  asset. 

26.  People  as  Resources 

Cycling  of  people  and  opportunities. 

27.  People  as  a Pollutant 

Population  movement#  confusion  and  crowding, 
with  relationship  to  negation  of  man' s poten- 
tial. 

28.  The  General  Public,  Its  Communities  and  Insti- 
tutions 

The  experience  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  ex- 
perience for  people  alone  and  in  groups. 

29.  Education,  Institution  and  Skills 

Environmental  careers,  institutionalized  edu- 
cational changes. 

Citizen  Participation 

30.  Personal  Action 

Direction  and  power  of  constructive  individual 
action . 

31.  Local  Group  Action 

Direction  and  power  of  constructive  group  action. 

32.  Effectiveness  at  the  Kational  Level 

Decision  making  systems  and  directional  input 
opportunities. 
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International  Cooperation 


33.  Heritage 

Belongingness  on  an  international  scale  and 
what  each  man  has  a right  to  share. 

34.  Worldwide  Programs 

Effects  of  international  ecological  education. 

35.  The  Ocean  as  a Forum 

The  ocean  as  an  opportunity  for  international 
sharing  and  development  of  mutual  understanding. 

Present  and  Future  Environmental  Opportunities 

36.  Monitoring  and  Control 

Information  gathering,  access,  input  and  deci- 
sions regarding  environmental  control. 

37.  Institutions,  Finance  and  Policies 

Systems  of  organization  for  trade,  travel  and 
communication  needs  as  interrelated  with  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

38.  Creation  of  Opportunities  and  the  Comprehension 
of  Tomorrow 

Total  conceptual  designs  based  on  ecological/ 
environmental  values . 

39.  People,  Posterity  and  Priorities 

Planning  and  world  alternatives  in  the?  making. 
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2.  WAYS  IT  IS 


Television 


26  three  to  four  minutes  per  segment  broadcasting 
components  in  color  and  for  local  station  use. 

As  a three  minute  segment  that  can  fit  the  need  for 
local  station  program  building,  fitting  easily  into  a half- 
hour  package  or  a station  break,  or  as  films  in  schools, 

Wavs  It  Is  meet  the  design  format  of  brief  single  concept 
films . 

Ways  It  Is  are  TV/film  segments  to  develop  environmental 
awareness  and  perceptual  literacy.  They  are  for  more  than 
passive  sensual  appreciation  and  investigation;  the  viewer 
or  learner  is  aided  in  constructing  reorientations  of  his 
perception  of  his  personal  environments  and  those  of  which 
he  is  part*  Themes  are  explored  which  are  environmentally 
unifying.  Personal,  socio/cultural  and  biotic/physical  en- 
vironments all  become  more  real,  more  universal,  as  the  learner 
becomes  more  aware  and  more  perceptive  of  environmental  uni- 
versals.  Ever  greater  will  be  the  number  of  alternatives  he 
can  see,  that  he  can  create,  that  he  can  realize  for  himself. 

Ways  It  Is  recognizes  that  the  many  ways  in  which  things 
seem  to  exist  are  determined  by  both  perception,  the  physical 
organization  of  things  and  their  structure.  Ways  It  Is  views 
those  processes  and  organizations  which  are  often  commonly 
thought  to  be  perceived  identically  by  different  individuals 
but  rarely  are. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  to  describe  more  than  just  a 
small  part  of  all  that  there  is  or  that  is  happening.  But 
each  can  become  more  aware  of  the  nature  of  what  is  there  or 
is  happening  and  the  nature  of  how  we  see  and  know.  Ways  It 
1 s will  help  develop  a vision  beyond  the  immediate  place,  re- 
lationship or  moment. 

Ways  It  Is  has  aesthetic,  structural  and  economic  ori- 
entations. The  aesthetic  aspects  refer  to  the  perceptual 
awareness  and  oreintation  of  the  viewer  as  well  as  the  quali- 
ties of  the  topic  subjects  such  as  edges,  surfaces,  textures, 
patterns,  shapes  and  color. 
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The  structural  aspects  are  those  organizations  of  quali- 
ties and  organizations  of  matter  including  the  biotic  world. 
Form,  continuity,  function  and  sequence  are  some  examples. 

The  economic  aspects  are  here  defined  as  those  which 
provide  benefit  or  exact  a cost  from  man,  such  as  induced 
by  difficulties  with  dissonance  or  ambiguity. 

Throughout  Ways  It  Is  is  a concern  for  man's  ability 
and  potential  to  sense,  perceive  and  to  communicate  both 
with  himself  and  others  as  well  as  the  real  world.  The 
segments  sometimes  provide  a change  in  orientation  to  aid 
the  viewer  realize  new  vision.  Othertimes  the  focus  is  on 
an  aspect  of  the  nature  or  behavior  of  things  in  environ- 
ments to  better  able  the  achievement  of  a deeper  awareness 
of  the  universality  of  various  relationships,  behaviors  and 
states  of  being. 


WAYS  IT  IS 


Working  Program  Outline 


Segment 


O 
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1.  Explorations  in  Scale:  Products  and  Processes 

Changes  in  scale  reveal  unexpected  relationships 
of  the  familiar  and  unfamiliar. 

2.  Explorations  in  Shape,  Color,  Mass  and  Texture 

Changes  in  orientation  make  these  new  qualities 
to  learn, 

3.  What  Is  There? 

Different  processes  separate  out  different  aspects 
of  the  environment. 

4.  Module 

Exploration  of  the  idea  of  fundamental  building 
units  or  elements* 

5*  Structures 

Exploration  of  the  building  limitations  of  matter 
revealing  possibilities  not  commonly  realized. 

6.  Images  in  Motion 

Exoloration  of  images  of  motion  and  moving  images. 

7.  Reality  Is  a Changing  Thing 

Presented  realities  change  as  the  viewer  learns 
that  reality  is  change. 

8.  Confluence,  Contact  and  Divergence 

What  is  the  nature  of  coming  together  and  going 
apart. 

9.  Movement 

The  dynamics  of  movement  and  change  as  a common- 
place 20th  century  condition. 
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10 . Interpenetration 

Forms  and  patterns  change  and  sometimes  become 
more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  and  sometimes  less. 

11.  Unity  in  Diversity:  Diversity  in  Unity 

Each  quality  contains  and  implies  the  other. 

12.  Cycles 

The  ups,  downs  and  arounds  of  individual,  social 
and  bio-physical  systems,  subsystems  and  entities. 

13.  Opposed  Forces 

A dynamically  visual  consideration  of  forces  seem- 
ingly in  opposition  to  each  other. 

14.  Communities,  Nodes  and  Settlements 

These  phenomena  are  played  with  from  psychological, 
sociological  and  bio-physical  viewpoints. 

15.  Networks 

The  establishment,  utilization  and  modification 
of  nets. 

16.  Continuity 

Explorations  of  change  linkages  as  well  as  pro- 
cesses of  metamorphosis  transmutations. 

17.  Adaptation 

The  mechanism  and  poetry  of  "fitting, M "belonging," 
modifying  and  evolving. 

18.  Harmony  and  Rhythm 

An  exploration  of  similarities  and  differences 
within  and  between  systems  using  time,  tone  and 
field. 
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19.  Edges  and  Interfaces 

A delicate  though  scintillating  view  of  how  things 
end  and  touch. 

20.  Ambiguity 

An  approximation  and  true  exactness  non-existant 
in  the  psychological,  sociological,  anthropologi- 
cal and  bio-physical  worlds. 

21.  Selective  Perception 

Seeing  what  you  look  for  or  are  taught  to  see. 

As  there  are  psychological  filters  there  are 
cultural  and  bio-phsycial  filters. 

22.  Silent  Language 

Exploration  of  how  man  communicates  non-verbally 
using  time,  space,  movement,  objects  and  signs. 

23*  Search  for  Order 

Human  beings  create  methods  of  ordering  but  crystals 
too  "search"  for  order. 

24.  Sensual  Delight/Discord 

One  creature's  delight  is  another's  discord.  Is 
it  true  for  objects  and  systems? 

25.  Form  and  Function 

Function  generates  a form  which  affects  the  function. 
Functions  to  form?  forms  to  function. 

26.  Feedback,  Acceleration  and  Homeostasis 

The  utilization  of  control  and  breakdown  processes 
by  bio-physical  entities  and  objects  as  well  as 
communities.  The  continual  alternation  necessary 
even  for  maintenance. 
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3 . BYWAYS 


Radio 


52  weeks,  25  minutes  per  program  and  for  local 
station  use. 

This  is  an  AM/FM  radio  series  which  uses  the  power  of 
immediacy  to  effect  environmental  involvement.  The  format 
is  one  in  which  the  listener  is  either  personally  involved 
or  must  provide,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  sense  of 
closure  listeners  seek  to  humorous  or  dramatic  stories  gen- 
erated about  current  environmental  concerns.  The  "story" 
might  be  a fiction  or  fact  dramatization  or  a live  story, 
such  as  on-the-spov,,  you-are-there  format,  or  even  a listener 
involving  forum. 

Byways  is  used  to  help  inculcate  increased  will  for  im- 
provement, the  development  of  a workable  environmental  ethic 
and  guidelines  to  responsible  action. 

Some  examples  of  the  forms  Byways  will  take  are: 


Forum 

Instant  Debate 
News 

Street  Surveys 
Environmental  Humor 

Dramatic  Reinactment  of  Environmental  Story 

History 
Audio  Journeys 

Audio  Experimental  Treatments 
Listener  Participation 
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Experimental  treatments  could  include  such  things  as 
an  audio  examination  of  the  ecology  of  sound.  For  instance, 
the  aural  relationships  and  sound  sources  within  a particu- 
lar zone  might  be  explored.  Sounds  can  be  separated  out; 
from  environmental  noise  to  discover  the  constituents,  con- 
tinuity, cycles  and  periodicity.  The  listener  knowing  the 
structure  of  noise  should  be  more  attuned  to  the  constituents 
and  more  able  to  participate  in  decisions  about  environmental 
noise.  The  presentations  will  be  designed  for  listener  dis- 
covery and  one  such  as  the  above  might  be  completely  non- 
verbal . 
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4.  PATHWAYS 


Materials 


Educational  kits  and  packages  for  students  and 
teachers. 

Pathways  are  the  materials,  kits  and  packages  which  en- 
able maximum  educational  impact  to  be  derived  from  the  broad- 
cast component.  The  materials  will  promote  high  individual 
interest  and  a sense  of  purpose  and  will  promote  active 
positive  and  self-perpetuating  personal  involvement  in  per- 
sonal and  group  efforts  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for 
all. 


Pathways  will  consist  of 

1970 

Ages  6-7 

Ages  10  - 11 
Ages  (High  School) 
Teacher  Training 


its  and  materials  for: 

1971 

Pre-School 

Ages  8-9 

Ages  12  - 13 

College  Subject  Areas 


Development  of  materials  in  the  first  year  will  allow 
cor  broad  coverage  of  school  aged  children  and  their  teach- 
ers, and  will  help  meet  the  pressing  need  for  environmental 
education  materials  and  ideas  at  all  levels  which  also  allow 
utilization  of  existing  materials  and  methods. 

Improvement  of  Pathways  and  the  Development  of  Pathways 
for  the  groups  and  needs  necessary  to  complete  coverage  of 
the  age,  grade  and  discipline  range  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  second  year. 

The  materials  for  high  school  will  encourage  and  pro- 
vide for  a number  of  possible  discipline  and  interdiscipline 
needs,  such  as  science,  social  studies,  environmental  edu- 
cation, arts,  clubs  and  special  activity  youth  groups. 
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The  materials  for  teacher  training  will  also  encourage 
and  suggest  their  use  in  many  different  teacher  education 
course  areas,  especially  environmental  education,  general 
methods,  science  methods,  social  studies. 

The  Pathways  materials  are  to  be  available  in  package 
and  kit  form  and  are  expected  to  include  a variety  of  visual/ 
aural,  tactual  primary  sources,  as  well  as  secondary  source 
materials.  Some  of  the  forms  could  be  tape  cassettes,  acti- 
vity/project cards,  posters,  phot ointerviews,  slides,  etc. 

(See  Addenda  I and  II) 

Such  packages  or  kits  could  be  created  for  as  many  de- 
fined groups  or  purposes  as  funds  permit  or  time  will  allow. 

The  design  of  the  broadcast  components  is  using  the 
world  itself  to  teach  both  students  and  teachers,  as  the 
broadcast  component  is  but  an  abstract  representation  of 
the  world  itself  and  its  environments.  The  educational 
materials  called  Pathways  deepens  the  quality  of  the  per- 
sonal and  group  environmental  experience  oy  providing  an 
orientation  to  the  broadcast  component  which  leads  the 
viewer  into  deeper  personal  exploration  and  interest.  Such 
learning  materials  are  essential  if  the  learner  is  to  go 
beyond  the  effect  that  a single  closed  lesson  in  a self- 
contained  classroom  would  have.  Students  with  their  teachers 
and  teachers-to-be  and  the  teachers  of  teachers  can  use  com- 
mon educational  elements  taking  from  them  what  their  age, 
stage  and  need  prescribes,  but  each  group  also  needs  materials 
and  messages  designed  for  them  and  when  possible,  by  them. 

While  a college  or  university  might  want  to  use  Pathways 
in  different  courses,  a slightly  different  orientation  would 
be  needed  by  each  teacher  of  teachers.  A collection  of  ori- 
entation possibilities  for  the  various  needs  of  teacher  pre- 
paration will  be  published  together.  Each  teacher  of  teachers 
will  then  be  able  to  select  an  approach  most  suitable  for 
their  own  specialty  area  and  their  own  teaching  styles. 
Teachers  will  be  invited  to  fabricate  their  own  approaches 
from  all  those  suggested,  their  own  personally  useful  and 
self-designed  amalgamations.  Pathways  also  make  the  broad- 
cast segments  useful  for  schools  as  an  in-service  training 
vehicle  to  be  used  by  curriculum  specialists  and  administra- 
tors. 
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Also,  as  funds  become  available,  home  education  packages 
would  be  prepared  for  those  non-professional  teachers  com- 
monly called  parents*  The  support  materials  might  vary  in 
design  for  one  culture  group  or  another  and  in  some  instances 
from  one  geographical  area  or  biome  to  another.  Many  dif- 
ferent support  material  collections,  packages  or  kits  could 
be  made,  all  of  which  could  help  the  generation  of  excellent 
and  exciting  educational  experiences. 

The  creation  of  Pathways  for  special  minority  groups 
will  be  a continual  operational  development.  Certainly 
Spanish  editions  will  be  available  for  trial  use  early  in 
our  program  development  but  more  detailed  cultural  variations 
must  await  the  second  year  of  development. 
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Program  Development  Procedures 


The  TV,  radio  and  related  materials  will  be  developed 
according  to  the  following  plan: 

1.  Preliminary  Development* 

a*  Conceptualization,  description  and 
prototyping. 

b.  Development  by  trial  assessment  within 
PBEC . 

c*  Development  by  contract  with  outside 
and  proven  development  teams  and  con- 
cerns. 

2.  Pilot  Test. 

3.  Field  Test. 

4*  Material  production  and  distribution  by  contract 

with  commercial  companies. 

5.  Final  release  and  revision. 


Evaluation  and  redesign  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
continuing  development  process.  The  procedures  described 
here  are  shown  in  operational  schematics  in  Fiqures  1 and  2 
(pages  549  and  550) . The  schedule  for  the  environmental 
education  group  activities  is  outlined  in  the  Milestone 
Chart  on  page  552 . 
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Preliminary  Development 


The?  staff  will  create  and  explore  the  effects  of  proto- 
types, utilizing  external  expertise  and  facilities  as  needed. 
Both  educational  materials  and  objectives  and  opportunities 
will  be  iteratively  refined  and  implemented.  Prototype  de- 
velopment will  include  both  the  program  materials  and  the 
educational  support  materials. 

Pilot  Testing 

Prototypes  will  be  tested  with  selected  small  samples 
of  the  larger  constituency  who  will  eventually  use  the 
materials.  The  sample  groups  could  be  a few  individuals  or 
just  a few  groups  of  individuals.  Trial  subjective  and  ob- 
jective evaluations  will  be  elicited  from  appropriate  pro- 
fessionals. 

Field  Testing 

This  will  represent  the  largest  development  phase  prior 
to  final  release  of  the  materials.  Testing  will  take  place 
in  at  least  one  large  political  region,  such  as  a state  or 
one  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  regions,  and  at  least 
three  separate  broadcasting  regions,  each  in  a different  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Production  and  Distribution 

The  required  materials  will  be  produced  and  distributed 
by  qualified  commercial  companies. 

Final  Release  and  Post-Development  Revision 

During  this  phase,  materials  will  be  distributed  for 
general  use.  Further  revision  will  occur  continually  on  the 
basis  of  feedback  and  will  be  reflected  in  each  succeeding 
edition  of  the  materials. 

Development  Time  Sequence 

Following  is  the  time  sequence  of  developing  the  seg- 
ments: TV  - Ways  it  Is  and  Ways  to  Go;  Radio  - Byways ; 

and  Materials  - Pathways.  The  time  line  must  be  understood 
on  the  basis  of  simultaneous  development  of  a variety  of  ma- 
terials and  segments  in  a variety  of  states  of  development. 
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Development  Overview 


Prototyping  as  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  proposal 
refers  to  the  outcome  of  a part  of  the  design  process.  De- 
velopment refers  more  to  the  refinement,  final  material  de- 
sign selection,  schedule  definition,  trial  testing,  produc- 
tion cost  analysis,  and  gearing  up  for  final  production. 

In  the  preliminary  development  the  education  group  will 
be  working  with  materials  in  a workshop-like  atmosphere, 
with  development  and  production  deadlines  to  meet.  They 
will  be  creating  prototype  materials  using  graphic  and  mo- 
tion picture  techniques  as  well  as  those  developed  as  a re- 
sult of  the  total  curriculum  development  efforts  in  this 
country  and  those  of  other  countries,  where  relevant.  (See 
Exhibits  39  c,  d and  e.) 

This  time  sequence  also  serves  as  an  organizational 
gauge  to  aid  evaluation  and  decision-making.  Specific  seg- 
ment details  will  evolve  as  the  design  process  continues. 
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Contractors 


Development  of  the  educational  materials  and  broadcast 
segments  will  take  place  using  many  sources  of  assistance 
and  expertise.  Independent  consultants  would  be  used  as 
well  as  independent  companies*  Each  source  of  assistance 
could  then  be  used  to  its  point  of  maximum  contribution  or 
innovation.  Overall  continuity  of  material  substance  and 
style  as  well  as  coordination  of  many  different  items  at 
one  time  will  require  continual  and  effective  feedback  and 
feed  forward  communication  with  all  contractors*  Control 
of  the  total  operation  is  and  must  be  PBEC's* 

"A  cable  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  strand. " Utiliza- 
tion of  a variety  of  organizations  and  their  expertise  creates 
a variety  of  strands.  Each  one  is  a bond  contractors  estab- 
lish with  PBEC  and  the  PBEC  education  group.  These  strands 
comprise  a cable  of  strength  in  which  new  strands  can  be 
added  or  broken  ones  removed  and,  importantly,  PBEC  does  not 
depend  on  any  one  strand. 

However,  prototyping  of  the  educational  impact  materials 
will  take  place  in  PBEC  and  will  permit  direct  and  rapid 
resolution  of  ideas  directed  towards  the  overall  concerns  of 
the  education  program.  Evaluation  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment will  give  a rapid  indication  of  the  directions  further 
development  will  explore  well  before  preliminary  contracts 
are  let. 
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PBEC  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  GROUP 
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FIG.  2 

DETAILED  PROGRAM  & MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT  SCHEMATIC 
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FIG.  3 

DETAILED  PROGRAM  & MATERIALS 
DISSEMINATION  SCHEMATIC 
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CHART  J 

ENVIRONMENTAL  eoucation  for  educational  institutions 


DISSEMINATION 


Introduction 

The  major  concerns  of  dissemination  will  be  to  inform 
both  general  and  the  specific  audiences  of  the  availability 
of  programs  and  materials  from  PBEC  and  to  disseminate  the 
materials  and  programs  themselves.  Essentially  these  will 
be  the  200  local  TV  and  96  radio  broadcasting  stations,  as 
well  as  schools,  teachers,  parents  and  community  organizations. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  provide  information  about  pro- 
grams in  process  and  the  results  of  other  PBEC  efforts. 

Among  the  methods  being  planned  are:  magazine  inserts,  ar- 

ticles and  references,  workshops,  mailings  and  local  position 
papers.  The  dissemination  effort  is  schematically  shown  in 
Figure  3,  page  551. 

Local  Stations  and  Schools 

Contacts  and  negotiation  with  State  Education  Officers, 
regional  superintendents,  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Regions  and  Regional  Labs,  as  well  as  directly  with 
school  systems  when  possible,  and  with  stations,  will  be 
accomplished  through  personal  visits,  program  material  de- 
monstrations and  by  a newsletter  planned  as  a periodic  pro- 
gress report  of  the  PBEC  effort  and  associated  local  efforts. 
In  addition,  once  commitments  are  made,  the  PBEC  staff  will 
be  available  to  conduct  workshops,  introduce  materials  and 
consult  on  their  use. 

Workshops 

1.  Five  trial  workshops,  each  to  be  held  in  a different 
selected  setting  foi  local  educational  leaders  are  being 
planned.  One  purpose  of  the  workshops  is  to  better  prepare 
these  leaders  to  conduct  local  workshops  with  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  the  environmental  materials.  Another 
purpose  is  to  gain  formative  information  and  feedback  to  aid 
program  development.  One  by-product  of  the  trial  workshops 
will  be  the  creation  of  workshops  guidelines  for  the  broader 
application  of  environmental  education  workshops  beyond  those 
described  in  this  program. 

2.  Ten  regional  conference  workshops  will  be  held, 
following  a general  information  mailing  to  invited  educa- 
tional decision-makers.  The  mailing  will  explain  the  program. 


its  multi-use  design  and  the  associated  PBEC  resources  avail- 
able to  them  through  and  with  the  use  of  PBEC's  environmental 
education  programs.  Each  conference  will  be  a workshops  so 
to  best  help  individual  promotion  and  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  approach  and  content  necessary  to  facilitate  and 
to  encourage  development  of  adaptations  for  local  needs  and 
special  modification  for  multiple  purposes  will  be  developed 
by  this  means. 

The  conference/workshop  format  itself  will  be  of  multi- 
media  style,  high  information  and  activity  impact  with  empha- 
sis on  kinesthetic,  tactual  activities  eliciting  intellectual 
commitment  and  exploration  as  well  as  positive  emotional  in- 
volvement. 


3.  Two  conferences  will  be  held  with  national  curriculum 
leaders.  These  conferences  will  gather  and  integrate  their 
ideas  and  reactions  into  future  planning  and  readjustment  and 
vjj’.ll  also  inform  national  opinion  makers  of  the  activities 
ard  results  of  PBEC's  educational  efforts. 

All  environmental  education  dissemination  efforts  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment 
Center  Communications  Services. 

Distribution  of  films,  tapes  and  kits  and  other  related 
materials  will  be  at  cost. 


EVALUATION 


Introduction 


"Stating  the  special  objectives  of  the  course  as  best 
one  can  will  enable  others  to  judge  its  effectiveness  on 
these  criteria.  Including  both  special  indicators  and  those 
of  interest  to  various  groups  will  enable  others  to  form  a 
judgement  of  the  course  on  the  basis  of  their  own  priorities. 
Studies  of  sub-groups  of  students  will  enable  those  working 
with  similar  groups  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  the  course  for 
their  students.  Basic  educational  research  might  reveal 
better  instructional  methods  and  media.  Including  a random 
samole  would  allow  generalizing  the  results  to  specified 
populations.  Explicitness,  objectivity,  and  critical  judge- 
ment in  formative  evaluation  are  likely  to  improve  the  course. 
And  finally,  an  objective  reporting  of  the  results  and  pos- 
sible sources  of  bias  will  enable  both  other  evaluators  and 
potential  consumers  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  evalu- 
ations itself.  "^9 

The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  programs  being  proposed 
here  demand  a wide  variety  of  evaluation  techniques,  includ- 
ing subjective  and  objective  approaches  and  cognitive  and 
affective  assessments.^  Formative  evaluation  is  essential 
and  will  benefit  from  both  direct  and  indirect  techniques. 

The  materials  themselves  will  often  contain  evaluation 
instruments  which  users  will  feed  back  to  PBEC.  Field  evalu- 
ators will  be  used  and  secondary  sources  {e.g.,  parents)  will 
be  surveyed  for  opinions,  understanding  and  other  effects  of 
educational  materials. 


29.  Walberg,  H. , "Curriculum  Evaluation;  Problems  and  Guide- 
lines," The  Record,  Vol.  71,  No.  4,  May,  1970. 

3&  For  a detailed  discussion  of  the  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive objectives  to  be  evaluated  see  Appendix  V.  Appen- 
dix VI  A.  2 desci ibes  in  detail  the  external  evaluation 
program  including  a specific  discussion  of  educational 
evaluation  in  paragraph  4.7. 
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The  evaluation  measures  themselves  will  be  determined, 
and  refined,  in  conjuction  with  the  development  of  each 
specific  educational  material  package,  program  or  segment. 
The  evaluation  will  be  of  three  major  categories: 

Developmental  Evaluation 


The  initial  prototyping  and  development  of  the  materials 
will  be  evaluated.  Specific  questions  that  arise  will  be 
answered  by  setting  up  short  evaluative  situations  such  as 
a small  group  viewing  of  a particular  film  segment  in  com- 
petition with  other  stimuli  to  evaluate  its  attention  draw- 
er 113? 

ing  power.  * 

Pilot  Evaluation 

Pilot  testing  begins  as  TV  and  radio  segments  and  pro- 
grams and  materials  are  available  for  pilot  usage.  This 
testing  will  closely  approximate  a measurement  of  the  ob- 
jectives to  which  the  segment  or  material  was  designed.  It 
will  be  a trial  of  the  evaluation  methods  as  well. 

Members  of  the  PBEC  staff  will  visit  the  locations  of 
pilot  testing  to  learn  first-hand  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, It  is  anticipated  that  the  sites  will  span  the 
nation.  Evaluations  at  this  stage  will  give  information 

about  the  effectiveness  of  materials  and  of  the  differences 

3 3 

in  use  of  various  locations.  ° 

Field  Testing 

Field  testing  will  be  done  in  one  major  political  re- 
gion, one  geographical  region  and  three  broadcasting  regions. 
The  field  testing  situations  will  be  represen ta t i ve  of  the 


31.  Using  techniques  such  as  those  employed  by  CTW,  ’’Sesame  Street." 

32.  For  additional  details  see  paragraph  4.7.1  and  4.7.2  of 
Appendix  VI  A. 2 "External  Evaluation." 

33.  Further  discussion  of  pilot  evaluation  can  be  found  in 
paragraph  4.7.1  and  4.7.2  of  Appendix  VI  A. 2,  "External 
Evaluation . " 
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educational  diversity  of  the  nation.  Information  is  needed 
for  two  areas  of  evaluation:  (1)  Internal  formative  evalu- 

ation for  those  involved  with  the  creation  and  production 
of  the  programs  at  d materials?  (2)  External  evaluation 
which  helos  the  PBEC  environmental  education  effort  to  be 
accountable.  Another  benefit  to  the  PBEC  environmental  edu- 
cation will  be  the  formative  feedback  of  outside  evaluation 
of  the  various  processes  and  oroducts.  Such  information 
will  also  help  future  nrogram  design. 


The  PBEC  Research  Team  will  aid  incoordination 
plementation  of  the  evaluation  efforts. 


and 


im- 


Needed  Development  Information 

Following  is  a basic  list  of  the  information  we  will  be 
seeking  whether  the  student  is  a child  or  an  adult: 


1.  a.  Start ing-ooints  tried  out,  and  degrees  of  stu- 
dent's responses. 

b.  Degrees  of  interest  in  various  tooics. 

c.  Degrees  of  interests  in  different  types  of 
questions . 


2.  Contributions  to  sustainment  of  interest  or  pur- 
suit made  by: 


Di  scussion 

Watching,  searching  for,  exploring 
Exoer iment ing 

Comparing,  sorting,  classifying 
Counting,  measuring,  est imat ing 
Recording,  writing  down  books,  etc. 
Drawing  and  oa in ting 


34. 


For  detailed  discussion  of  the  field  evaluation  see 
paragraph  4.7.1  of  Appendix  VI  A. 2,  "External  Evalu- 
ation." For  experimental  operational  details  and  a 
discussion  of  experimental  design,  see  paragraphs 
4.7.2  and  4.7.3  of  VI  A. 2.  An  integrated  view  of 
target  audience  characterization#  program  objectives 
and  external  evaluation,  as  they  relate  to  PBEC  en- 
vironmental education  can  be  gained  by  a review  of 
Appendices  IV,  V and  VI  A. 2, 
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Library  work  and  reading 

Use  of  student's  "environment"  books 

Lecturettes 

Displays,  exhibitions,  etc. 

Supplementary  use  of  films,  radio  and  TV 

The  part  played  by  the  teacher 

a.  Ways  of  help: 

Typical  pointers  or  hints 
Questions 

Suggestions  for  action 

Supplementary  information,  talks,  etc.  going 
beyond  what  is  directly  ascertainable 
Fresh  stimuli 

b.  Extent  or  degree  of  help: 

Experiments  in  varying  this 

Experiments  such  as  letting  groups  of  students 
be  led  by  more  advanced  ones  with  the  teacher 
only  stepping  in  where  specially  required. 

Points  that  might  be  worth  specially  looking  out 
for: 

a.  Building  up  record  of  students1  own  questions, 
classified  according  to  topic  and  type 

b.  Recording  the  influence  or  leadership  of  spe- 
cially forceful  students 

c Noting  marked  differences  of  response  or  interest 
between  males  and  females 

d.  Considering  the  relative  productiveness  of  work 
in  large  groups--in  smaller  groups—individual 

e.  Recording  cases  where  some  particular  contribu- 
tion seemed  to  makr  a turning-point  or  to  make 
an  important  difference. 

Overall  review  and/or  comments: 

a.  Survey  of  the  total  ground  covered  (perhaps 

with  a table  of  the  enquiries  carried  out,  under 
the  headings  of  topics  or  fields  concerned:  or 
nature  of  question  or  problem  looked  into) 
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b.  Any  specially  successful  enquir ies-*-their  actual 
outcomes — the  factors  that  seemed  to  bring  about 
success  or  to  contribute  specially  to  this 

c.  Unsuccessful  or  disappointing  enquiries,  and 

any  apparent  causes  or  main  contributory  factors. 

This  type  of  information* will  be  used  summatively  and 
f ormatively . 


* Based  on  Nathan  Isaacs*  Children  Finding  Out,  National 
Froebol  Foundation,  1966. 


STAFF  AND  FACILITIES 


Staff  for  Creation  and  Development 

The  educational  development  team  has  eight  menbers  and 
includes  a director,  two  senior  development  staff  members, 
two  development  staff  members  and  three  support  staff  mem- 
bers. The  team  will  be  developed  so  that  each  member  can 
provide  his  own  unique  contribution  which  in  turn  will  com- 
pliment the  inputs  of  other  team  members.  The  team  as  a 
whole  moves  toward  the  same  goals  and  operates  within  a 
framework  common  to  all  members  of  the  team. 

The  framework  within  which  the  team  works  is  designed 
to  encourage  creativity,  accountability  and  productivity  and 
while  maintaining  efforts,  develops  a high  level  of  positive 
intergroup  relations  and  levels  of  responsibility. 

Facilities  within  an  Organization 

The  facilities  within  which  the  team  work,  will  be  oriented 
about  a workroom  containing  the  necessary  tools  and  materials 
to  allow  rapid  physical  prototyping  of  ideas.  The  design  of 
the  physical,  facility  must  be  such  to  promote  active  sharing 
and  mutual  working  arrangements  while  still  permitting  sepa- 
rate efforts  without  the  necessity  of  programming  special 
arrangements  or  breaking  a continuity  of  process  or  product, 
individual  or  group. 

The  development  of  prototype  educational  materials  will 
require  a variety  of  materials  and  the  utilization  of  a vari- 
ety of  processes.  Location  in  an  urban  center  such  as  Wash- 
ington will  reduce  the  time  needed  for  research  and  develop- 
ment work. 

The  resources  of  Washington,  D.C.,  with  its  great  num- 
ber of  national  and  international  institutions  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  continuing  program  development  efforts. 

Concentrations  of  a wide  variety  of  people  and  periodic 
involvements  of  many  more  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  allow 
consultation  with  individuals  and  groups  who  might  otherwise 
be  unavailable. 

The  full  range  of  PBEC's  facilities  will  be  of  great 
value  to  this  environmental  education  program  development. 

These  include  a reference  library,  film  library,  meeting 
rooms  and  film  projection  room,  as  well  as  a staff  expertise 
across  a wide  range  of  specialties. 


PURPOSES,  OBJECTIVES  AND  TASKS  OF 
ORIGINAL  PBEC  PLANNING  GRANT* 


"The  public  broadcasting  community,  along  with  nu ny 
other  institutions,  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  environment  and  desirous  of  attacking  them  in  a large- 
scale,  systematic  way.  With  others,  we  have  recognized  the 
environmental  imperative  and  done  what  we  could,  as  communi- 
cators, to  make  it  known.  The  creation  of  the  Center  now 
gives  a focus,  unity  and  common  direction  to  these  efforts. 

"For  the  first  time,  a national  broadcast  system  will 
devote  full-time  talent  and  attention  to  a public  education 
campaign  aimed  at  a universal  problem. 

"That  is  the  huge  task  that  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Environment  Center  has  taken  upon  itself.  The  Center  will 
seek  to  join  the  communications  power  of  the  public  broad- 
casting system  (191  TV  and  425  radio  stations  strong)  with 
the  best  expert  thinking  on  the  problem. 

"Six  months  ago,  the  Board  of  the  Educational  Television 
Stations,  representing  all  of  the  public  television's  stations 
throughout  the  country,  anticipated  the  need  and  set  the  en- 
vironment as  its  number  one  programming  topic  priority.  Since 
then  these  leaders  of  public  broadcasting  have  pressed  for  a 
method  to  attack  this  massive  problem  in  a massive  way,  The 
action  today  is  therefore  very  largely  the  culmination  of 
their  concern  and  dedica tion . " ^ 

Purposes 

Among  those  purposes  PBEC  was  directed  to  meet  by  the 
funding  of  its  planning  proposal  were: 

1.  Inform  and  educate  a wide  variety  of  target 
populations  on  the  crucial  issues  involved. 

2.  Change  perception  and  awareness  and  induce 
changes  in  behavior  impacting  upon  the  en- 
vironment. 


* OE  Grant  to  CPB,  May  1,  1970. 

35.  Excerpts  from  John  Macy's  News  Conference,  25  May  1970. 
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3.  Develop  plans  for  programs  brought  to 
specific  school  systems  and  teacher  train- 
ing populations  via  public  broadcasting 
media,  school  systems  themselves  and  the 
facilities  of  other  institutions. 

4.  Conduct  and  evaluate  the  results  of  surveys 
of  concepts  and  approaches  of  what  has  and 
is  being  done  in  environmental  education. 


Objectives 

All  objectives  are  distinctly  pertinent  to  the  en- 
vironmental education  needs  and  opportunities  of  educa- 
tional institutions  from  elementary  3chools  to  colleges 
for  teacher  preparation.  To  help  meet  these  needs,  as 
well  as  others,  the  following  objeccives  were  defined: 


1.  To  develop  a comprehensive  plan  of  action 

through  which  public  broadcasting  can  take  the 
further  steps  necessary  to  achieve  the  environ- 
mental educational  aims  below: 

a*  Develop  an  increased  national  environmental 
awareness  through  the  creative  use  of  public 
broadcasting  programming . 

b.  Develop  a fuller  understanding  of  the  natural 
and  man-made  forces  affecting  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

c.  Develop  the  first  stages  in  the  awareness  of 
the  need  for  a national  environmental  ethic. 

d.  Gain  maximum  return  from  the  unique  qualities 
of  broadcasting  for  reaching  a macs  audience 
and  thereby  closing  the  gap  between  rich  schools 
and  poor,  between  suburban  schools  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  urban  slums  or  in  the  rural 
poverty  areas. 

e.  Establish  a dialogue  between  the  nations  51  mil- 
lion students  in  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  their  parents. 
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2. 


To  establish  a viable  institution  to  serve  the  needs 
of  identified  populations  in  carrying  out  plans  and 
programs  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  outlined 
above. 


Tasks 


Furthermore,  certain  tasks  and  restraints  were  also  speci- 
fied : 

1.  Survey  what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done  and 
what  is  planned  with  respect  to  informational  and 
educational  programs  as  they  relate  to  environmental 
problems  including  classroom  programs  at  all  levels 
and  teacher  training,  in  both  public  and  private 
sectors , 

2.  Assess  the  relationship  of  such  programs  to  intended 
target  populations  and  specified  behavioral  outcomes 
and  goals. 

3.  Formulate  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  such  findings  in  order  to  assist 
decision  making  as  to: 

a.  best  concepts  and  approaches. 

b.  avoid  duplicative  or  waste  efforts. 

c.  harmonize  programs  and  to  optimize  allocations 

of  resources  to  achieve  mutually  shared  purposes. 

4.  Develop  the  necessary  teaching  aids  which  might  take 
the  form  of  films,  written  materials  and  other  audio- 
visual materials  as  appropriate.  Sc riots,  films, 
manuals,  charts  and  other  visual  aid  material  would 
be  used  in  different  combina t ions  for  SDecific  pro- 
grams and  target  populations. 

5.  Testing  proposed  program  results  in  the  anticipated 
outcomes  will  be  undertaken. 

a.  Plans  developed  to  provide  for  such  testing  and 

for  adjustments  in  programs  to  meet  the  behavioral 
outcomes  as  defined. 
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b.  Redefinition  of  the  behavioral  outcomes  will 
occur  as  indicated  by  pilot  test  and  measure- 
ment results. 

6.  Interdisciplinary  teams  of  specialists  are  to  be 
used  in  developing  the  course  materials  including 
anticipated  behavioral  outcomes  and  their  measure- 
ment. 

7.  Planning  specialists,  psychologists,  systems  analysts, 
curriculum  specialists  as  well  as  writers  and  film 
specialists  and  others  are  to  be  used  for  both  the; 
planning  and  programming  stage. 

8.  The  current  body  of  knowledge  of  supporting  social 
change  and  behavioral  change  must  be  brought  to 
focus  upon  environmental  education. 


On  May  25,  1970,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  stated: 

"Environmental  education  is  a means  of  helping  each  stu- 
dent and  citizen  to  develop  an  attitude  of  personal  responsi- 
bility on  which  our  survival  depends.  This  new  educational 
approach  will  supply  the  knowledge,  skill  and  motivation 
needed  to  contribute  rationally  to  the  deci sion-making  pro- 
cess on  issues  involving  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
life-styles. " 

and  Swill  later, 

"...educational  public  broadcasting  can  serve  as  a mechan- 
ism for  a growing  refinement  and  distillation  of  the  pleasures 
that  truly  educated  men  and  women  could  extract  from  a really 
livable  environment.  E.B.  White  once  observed  that  he  was  pes- 
simistic about  the  human  race  because  it  was  too  ingenious  for 
its  own  good.  Our  approach  to  nature  is  to  beat  it  into  sub- 
mission. We  would  stand  a better  change  of  survival,  he  thought, 
if  we  accommodated  ourselves  to  this  planet  and  viewed  it  ap- 
preciatively instead  of  skeptically  and  dictatorial ly . 

"Hopefully,  this  undertaking  we  are  initiating  here  to- 
day between  education  and  public  broadcasting  will  help  our 
society  begin  a new  quest  --  'a  quest  not  for  a greater 
quantity  of  what  we  have,  but  for  a new  quality  of  life  in 
America. 1 " 
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DEVELOPMENT  METHODS  USED  TO  HELP  MEET 


PBEC  PLANNING  GRANT  OBJECTIVES 


The  PBEC  education  group  pursued  the  objectives  outlined 
using  styles  which  allowed  information  gained  from  sources 
such  as  surveys  and  reading  to  have  a formative  and  yet  not  a 
restrictive  influence.  Commonly  held  answers  did  not  exist 
for  environmental  education,  its  problems  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. Therefore,  search  and  survey  tasks  were  necessary. 

As  information  was  gained  and  was  used  to  help  develop 
recommendations  for  further  endeavors,  the  proposed  solutions 
had  to  be  developed  with  the  realization  that  tomorrow's 
problems  could  be  contained  in  today’s  solutions.  ^ 

Many  in  speaking  of  education  share  the  following  view- 
point: 


"It  has  to  foster  the  social  goals  of  living  together, 
and  working  together,  for  the  common  good.  It  has  to  pre- 
pare our  young  people  to  olay  a dynamic  and  constructive 
part  in  the  development  of  a society  in  which  all  members 
share  fairly  in  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  group,  and  in 
which  progress  is  measured  in  terms  of  human  well-being,  not 
prestige  buildings,  cars,  or  other  such  things,  whether  ori- 
vately  or  publicly  owned.  Our  education  must  therefore  in- 
culcate a sense  of  commitment  to  the  total  community,  and 
help  the  pupils  to  accept  the  values  aonropr in te  to  our  kind 
of  future,  not  those  appropriate  to  our  colonial  past."^ 

The  environmental  OQportunity  we  have  now  is  also  our 
environmental  danger. 

"Historical  circumstances  have  combined  to  make  America 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  sharpest  contrasts  in  environmental 
attitudes  and  some  of  the  bitterest  conflicts  over  environ- 
mental values.  Paradoxica 3 1 y,  it  may  be  that,  3 i America, 
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where  nature  has  perhaps  been  most  ruthlessly  exploited  and 
where  an  environmental  ethic  has  perhaps  been  least  compre- 
hensible to  the  mass  of  the  people,  a concept  of  the  environ- 
ment might  now  develop  that  will  unite  scientific  fact,  social 
outlook  and  ethical  value*  In  exploring  the  basis  of  an 
environmental  ethic,  the  American  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
representative  of  modern  industrialized  man  everywhere?  his 
successes  and  his  failures  in  the  management  of  his  environ- 
ment stand  out  more  sharply  than  those  of  other  peoples.”^® 


For  the  reasons  above,  a crisis-centered  approach  for 
remedial  or  terminal  problem  solutions  is  not  adequate* 

Robert  Theobald  also  makes  this  point  in  An  Alternative 
Future  for  America  with  emphasis  on  the  need  to  encourage 
all  students  in  "meaningful  participation  in  life?'1  to  create 
useful  and  stimulating  "educational  forms  to  life  participa- 
tion."39 


Perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  statements  on  this  subject 
was  by  Richard  M*  Nixon: 

"As  we  look  ahead  to  the  end  of  this  new  decade  of 
heightened  environmental  awareness,  therefore,  we  should 
set  ourselves  a higher  goal  than  merely  remedying  the  damage 
wrought  in  decades  past*  We  should  strive  for  an  environment 
that  not  only  sustains  life  but  enriches  life,  harmonizinq 
the  works  of  man  and  nature  for  the  greater  good  of  all*"40 

Whatever  efforts  developed  or  recommendations  followed, 
it  was  decided  they  had  to  be  positive  and  concerned  with 
ever  continuing  improvement. 


38.  Caldwell,  Lynton  K, , Environment,  Natural  History  Press, 
1970* 

39*  Theobald,  Robert,  An  Alternative  Future  for  America, 
Swallow  Press,  1968* 

40.  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Environmental  Quality, 
First  Annual  Report,  U*S*  Government  Printing  Office, 
1970* 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a method  of  working  which 
allowed  for  continual  developmental  redirection  as  a result 
of  redefinition  of  opportunities  as  information  and  under- 
standing developed.  Working  pnners,  concepts  and  programs 
were  modified  again  and  again.  An  attitude  of  continual  re- 
formation was  and  will  be  essential. 

Most  of  the  conclusions  were  based  on  objective,  cogni- 
tive facts.  Other  conclusions  such  as  a working  definition 
for  environment  and  even  environmental  education  were  the 
result  of  gradual  growth  of  understanding  of  current  thought 
and  direction.  The  method  of  development  used  is  similar  to 
that  used  by  most  designers  utilizing  feedback  from  their 
products  and  processes  a3  they  take  form.  Such  formative 
information  continually  helps  define  the  next  steps  leading 
to  a final  product  and  to  other  products.  The  overall  mode] 
of  problem  solving  used  to  reach  the  objectives  was  as  follows 

1.  Conceptualization  and  description  of  the  tc^sk,  in- 
volves outlining,  discussing  and  defining  terms. 

2.  Assembling  information  or  other  resources  as  nec- 
essary and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  Classifying  information. 

4.  Giving  form  to  ideas  as  concepts  are  derived. 

5.  Developing  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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Following  are  discussions  of  the  particular  information 
areas  explored  to  reach  the  varying  objectives: 

1.  Surveys : Attempting  to  minimize  waste  of  effort 

and  resources,  existing  surveys  were  utilized  whenever  pos- 
sible and  developing  resources  in  the  PBEC  library  and  film 
screening  program  were  fully  utilized  as  were  outside  public 
and  private  sources*  Surveys  for  special  purposes  were  com- 
pleted under  contract  to  meet  the  objectives  of  our  proposal. 
It  cannot  be  authoritatively  stated  that  all  information 
was  gathered?  however,  the  accompanying  lists  indicate  the 
scope  of  materials  and  surveys  that  were  utilized. 

a,  PBEC  Environmental  Education  Surveys:  These  surveys 

showed  that  environmental  education,  now  a major  national 
concern,  involves  considering  the  interrelationships  of  hu- 
man beings  with  each  other  and  with  nature  and  technology* 
Most  important  to  environmental  education  are  some  of  the 
trends  of  "open  education"  which  are  included.  In  this 
approach,  the  student  discovers  with  the  teacher's  help  that 
it  is  essential  to  both  gain  background  information  for  al- 
ternative choices  of  action  and  to  set  his  own  goals.  "Field 
work"  with  direct  involvement  in  the  ambient  world  by  both 
the  teacher  and  the  student  is  crucial.  Broad  interdisci- 
plinary approaches  are  essential. 

These  surveys  showed  that  there  are  few  programs  actu- 
ally realizing  these  ideals.  Those  that  do  are  exciting 
and  effective.  Important,  interesting  trends  and  examples 
are  evident  all  over  the  country. 

PBEC  surveys  in  the  areas  of  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  education  detail  environmental  education  in  science, 
technology,  the  arts,  architecture  and  the  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  international  education. 

It  was  found  that  almost  every  college  and  university 
is  interested  in  the  environment.  Virtually  all  such  pro- 
grams claim  to  be  interdisciplinary  in  intent,  if  not  in 
actuality.  The  range  of  disciplines  which  are  claimed  to 
be  included  varies.  Some  environmental  education  centers 
are  still  chiefly  science  oriented.  Many  do  hcwever  now 
include  social  science.  A growing  number  even  include  some 
behavioral  scientists.  A few  programs  cover  the  full  range# 
including  humanities,  although  those  that  started  with  a 
design  or  art  base  sometimes  appear  to  have  less  close  ties 


with  science.  A few  projects  involve  international  dimensions 
as  well.  Some  colleges  are  using  environment  studies  as  a 
vehicle  for  general  education  and  institutional  reform.  In 
these  instances,  student  initiative  is  much  encouraged. 

There  are  a growing  number  of  new  colleges  which  have  adop- 
ted the  environment  as  their  central  theme (s). 

Secondary  and  upper  elementary  programs  also  show  grow- 
ing evidence  of  open  and  multi-disciplinary  approaches.  How- 
ever lower  elementary  environmental  education  is  relatively 
undone.  Internationally,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  en- 
vironmental education  seems  advanced,  rich  and  flourishing, 
especially  at  primary  levels.  Other  countries'  programs 
still  tend  to  seem  to  emphasize  either  science  or  out-door 
education.  Teacher  training,  it  was  found,  parallels  cur- 
riculum development  in  most  parameters  and  teaching  levels. 

The  following  PBEC  surveys  and  reports  were  completed: 

Environmental  Resources,  The  Environment,  Environmental  Needs 
and  Broadcasting:  A Telephone  Survey,  PBEC,  November, 
1970.  A telephone  survey  of  some  of  the  most  articu- 
late respondents,  which  covered  a wide  spectrum  of  the 
public  from  students  and  teachers  to  businessmen  and 
farmers . 

Henderson,  Martha,  Education  Introduction,  November,  1970. 

An  introductory  overview  of  environmental  education 
trends,  a PBEC  staff  paper. 

Henderson,  Martha,  Environmental  Education:  Social  Studies 
and  Approaches.  A paper  for  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Social  Studies  Education,  Review  Series  No.  1,  ERIC 
document  No.  ED042-06,  43  pages,  October,  1970.  This 
paper  is  the  best  available  summary  of  social  stvidics 
materials,  groups  and  directions.  The  implications  and 
common  ground  with  environmental  education  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Henderson,  Martha,  Resources  in  Higher  Education,  October, 

1970.  A survey  of  major  educational  trend-setting 
activities  and  groups  committed  or  oriented  to  higher 
education,  a PBEC  staff  paper. 


Henderson,  Martha,  Resources  for  Science  and  Art  Education, 
October,  1970.  A summary  survey  of  environmental  and 
educationally  significant  efforts  in  art  and  science 
curriculum  development  for  pre-schoolers  to  college 
students . 

Roth,  Charles,  Environmental  Education  in  1970.  A summary 

report  on  the  State  of  the  Art  (Pre-school  to  College) , 
October,  1970. 

Weissberg,  Gloria,  The  Weed  for  Educational  Programs,  Novem- 
ber, 1970.  A summary  survey  of  programs  that  promote 
environmental  awareness  of  "the  integrity  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  man-made  environment . ,r 


b.  Other  Surveys  and  Reports  Utilized: 

AIA  - COPE,  this  group  has  created  an  imaginative  source  book 
of  references  treating  most  aspects  of  environmental 
education  though  it  is  rather  heavy  on  design  approach. 

Ames,  Edward  A.,  Schools  and  the  Environment,  Ford  Foundation, 
1969;  an  overview  of  environmental  education  and  the 
environmental  education  projects  funded  by  the  Ford 
Foundation . 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Environmental  Quality, 

First  Annual  Report,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1970.  This  report  contains  an  excellent  chapter  and 
overview  of  what  exists  in  environmental  education  and 
has  recommendations  for  the  further  direction  of  environ- 
mental education. 

Educational  Resources  Information  Center  - The  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse centers  assemble  materials  on  research  and 
educational  projects  in  specific  areas.  These  are 
then  available  in  microfiche  or  hard  copy  through  the 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  4936  Fairmont  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Environmental  Policy  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  Environmental  Science  Centers  and 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  A survey  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  91st  Congress,  dated  IS  Dec- 
ember 1969.  This  policy  division  sent  out  questionnaires 

O 
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1300  institutions,  got  replies  from  500  and  did  a 
qualitative  analysis  of  about  121  centers. 

Hafner,  E. , et  al.,  Environmental  Education  1970.  Scientists 
Institute  for  Public  Information,  1970.  This  workbook 
includes  position  papers,  a survey  of  student  environ- 
mental wants,  new  approaches  to  environmental  education, 
curriculum,  suggested  environmental  reading  and  new 
courses  and  academic  programs  in  environmental  science. 

International  Bureau  of  Education,  The  Study  of  Environment 

in  School,  31st  Session  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Public  Education,  1968.  A research  report  of  compara 
tive  education  using  information  supplied  from  Afghanis- 
tan, Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Burma,  Burundi,  Cambodia,  Cameroon,  Canada, 
Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Republic  of), 
Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of) , Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Dahomey,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  Finland.  France,  Gabon,  Germany  (Federal 
Republic  of) , Ghana,  Greece,  Guatamala,  Guinea,  Hon- 
duras, Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel, 

Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Jordan,  Korea  (Republic  of),  Kuwait, 
Laos,  Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Luxembourg,  Madascar,  Malawi, 
Malaysia,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Monaco,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Panama,  Philippines,  Poland,  Rumania,  Rwanda, 
Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somali,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Syria  Arab  Republic,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdon,  United 
States,  Upper  Volta,  Viet  Nam  (Republic  of),  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

National  Goals  Research  Staff,  Toward  Balanced  Growth:  Quan- 

tity with  Quality,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970 
A report  with  a good  statement  on  educational  needs  and 
on  environmental  dangers. 

National  Park  Service,  Environmental  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools:  A Pilot  Survey,  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a pre- 
liminary survey  of  environmental  education  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

National  Science  Teachers  Association,  Programs  in  Environ- 
mental Education,  1970,  NSTA,  1601  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  A brief  overview  of  a few  science- 
based  programs. 


NEA  Research  Division,  "A  Survey  of  School  Environmental 
Programs,"  published  in  Today's  Education,  December, 
1970.  This  is  a general  survey  of  public  school  en- 
vironmental education. 

OSTI  - "Urban  Universities:  Rhetoric,  Reality  and  Conflict/1 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970.  A discussion 
relevant  to  problems  of  universities  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  in  Education  (PACE)  - PACE 

Environmental  Education  Projects,  Title  III,  Supplemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Description 
of  the  projects  funded  under  Title  III  are  included  in 
bibliographies  issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  under 
titles  such  as  "PACE  Outdoor  Education  Projects,"  and 
"PACE  Marine  and  Oceanography  Projects,"  and  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  under  the  title,  "Paceset- 
ters in  Innovation."  Available  through  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Select  Sub-committee  on  Education,  Environmental  Quality 
Education  Act,  (Hearings  for  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives),  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1970.  This  document  includes 
the  statements  and  prepared  statements  of  approximately 
80  concerned  and  informed  leaders  of  opinion,  action 
and  learning.  Additional  information  is  included  in 
the  form  of  appendices. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education,  "Report  Summary  of  Environmental 

Education  Programs  in  the  United  States,"  August,  1970. 

A comprehensive  1300  page  working  paper  of  the  program 
descriptions  submitted  for  inclusion  by  the  various 
states . 


2 . Environmental  Problems  and  Opportunities: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  that  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and 
of  its  ecological  balance  poses  a serious  threat  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  is  in 
part  due  to  poor  understanding  of  the  Nation's  environment 
and  of  the  need  for  ecological  balance;  that  presently  there 
do  not  exist  adequate  resources  for  educating  and  informing 
citizens  in  these  areas,  and  that  concerted  efforts  in  edu- 
cating citizens  about  environmental  quality  and  ecological 
balance  are  therefore  necessary.  M 41- 

In  addition  to  its  own  staff  and  the  multitudinous  contacts 
of  day  to  day  sharing  and  researching,  PBEC  had  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  deeply  involved  and  professionally  outstanding 
consultants  such  as  John  Milton,  ecologist,  writer  and  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservation  Foundation;  James  Aldrich,  former  vice 
president  of  Educational  Services  Incorporated,  the  Educational 
Development  Center  and  Consultant  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality?  Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  ecologist,  writer 
and  Professor  of  Government?  and  Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  ecologist 
formerly  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  now  Senior 
Scientist  with  the  President’s  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

These  were  only  a few  of  those  within  the  field  of  eco- 
logy; others  of  similar  stature  from  many  areas  of  knowledge 
and  activity  have  been  involved.  In  addition  to  ecology, 
the  central  areas  of  concern  were  those  of  education  and 
broadcasting.  A listing  of  the  people  who  helped  us  through 
formal  arrangements  is  given  in  the  appendices  referring  to 
PBEC  workshops,  the  PBFC  Advisory  Council  and  PBHC  consul- 
tants . 42 , 4 3 , 44 

Furthermore,  the  staff  of  PBFC  has  had  a continuing  and 
deepening  professional  involvement  with  environmental  con- 


41.  Public  Law  91-516,  91st  Congress,  H.R.  1Q260,  Environ- 
mental Education  Act,  October  30,  1970. 

42.  PBEC  List  of  Consultants,  Appendix  VI,  pp.  350-351. 

43.  PBEC  Advisory  Council,  Overview,  pp.  45-47. 

44.  PBEC  Planning  Committee,  Overview,  pp.  48,  49. 
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cerns.  The  Director  was  previously  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  three 
environment  projects.  Another  staff  member  had  been  educa- 
tional director  of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  and  others 
had  been  previously  involved  in  environmental  action  efforts, 
environmental  education  curriculum  development,  and  so  forth. 

Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  from  17  major  cities  across 
the  country  were  read  daily,  as  were  periodicals  and  trade 
publications.  Not  only  were  environmental/ecological  and 
human  value  oriented  books  read  as  they  became  available, 
but  so,  indeed,  were  those  previously  available.  45  Current 
Contents,  published  by  the  Institute  for  Scientific  Informa- 
tion,  was  particularly  useful.  Back  issues  were  used  as  well, 
in  the  search  for  each  useful  or  stimulating  article  or  per- 
iodical which  would  add  to  understanding  or  awareness  of  the 
environmental  concerns,  needs,  or  opportunities. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  developed, 
as  their  first  annual  report,  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
present  dangers  and  opportunities. 

Their  view  is  underlined  by  a PBEC  summary46  and  by  state- 
ments  in  the  literature  such  as: 

"The  physical  environment  is,  of  course,  only  one  dimen- 
sion of  the  quality  of  human  life.  in  focusing  upon  physical 
factors,  one  excludes  important  social  and  psychological  fac- 
tors such  as  order  and  security,  social  mobility,  and  the 
social  participation  or  alienation  of  the  individual.  All 
of  these  environmental  factors,  along  with  per  capita  income, 
wealth,  health  and  education,  need  enhancement."4^  Or,  "... 
it  may  be  that,  in  America,  where  nature  has  perhaps  been 


45.  Exhibit  39g  - A guiding  bibliography  entitled,  "An 
Overview  Bibliography  for  Environmental  Education  for 
the  Future,  " which  was  a partial  listing  of  those  books 
used  again  and  again. 


46.  Mathematica,  Quality  of  Life  Issues  and  Indications. 
October,  1970. 


47.  Jacoby,  Neil  H.  "The  Environmental  Crisis,"  The  Center 
Magazine,  November/December,  1970.  ~~  ~ 
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most  ruthlessly  exploited  and  where  an  environmental  ethic 
has  perhaps  been  least  comprehensible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  a concept  of  the  environment  might  now  develop  that 
will  uni^p  scientific  fact,  social  outlook,  and  ethical 
value  . " 

However,  Peter  Drucker,  in  'Landmarks  of  Tomorrow, " re- 
minds us,  "...  innovation  is  more  than  a new  method.  It  is  a 
new  view  of  the  universe,  as  one  of  risk  rather  than  of  chance 
or  of  certainty.  It  is  a new  view  of  man's  role  in  the  uni- 
verse; he  creates  order  by  taking  risks.  And  this  means  that 
innovation,  rather  than  being  an  assertion  of  human  power,  is 
an  acceptance  of  human  responsibility."  And  John  Steinhart 
in  his  report,  Search  for  a Future,  to  the  Ford  Foundation, 
stresses:  "We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  earth  can  no 

longer  take  what  man  is  doing  to  it.  In  too  many  cases,  man 
has  confronted  his  environment  with  a bludgeon  when  he  should 
have  used  a tweezers."  As  cultural  anthropologist  Jules  Henry 
says  in  Culture  Against  Man,  "This  capacity  to  use  his  culture 
against  himself  may  yet  overtake  man  and  destroy  him  while  he 
works  on  his  ult imateproblem  - learning  to  live  with  himself." 
Men  must  learn  to  better  live  with  themselves,  with  each  other 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  biotic  and  physical  world  at  the 
same  time. 


48*  Caldwell,  Lynton  K. , Knv i ronment , Natural  History  Press, 
1970. 
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3 . Working  Philosophies  and  Definitions  of  Environmental 
Education : Many  see  the  failure  of  the  philosophies  and  de- 

finitions we  live  by  as  one  and  the  same  with  "...oir  failure 
to  perceive  the  environment  as  a totality  and  to  understand 
and  to  recognize  the  fundamental  interdependence  of  all  its 
parts,  including  man  himself."^ 

"We  need  new  knowledge,  new  perceptions,  new  attitudes— 
and  these  must:  extend  to  all  levels  of  government  and  through- 
out the  private  sector  as  well:  to  industry?  to  the  profes- 
sions? to  each  individual  citizen  in  his  job  and  in  his  home. 
We  must  seek  nothing  less  than  a basic  reform  in  the  way  our 
society  looks  at  problems  and  makes  decisions. 

"It  is  also  vital  that  our  entire  society  develop  a new 
understanding  and  a new  awareness  of  man's  relation  to  hi s» 
environment--what  might  be  called  'environmental  literacy.' 
This  will  require  the  development  and  teaching  of  environmen- 
tal concepts  at  every  point  in  the  educational  process. 

"In  dealing  with  the  environment  we  must  learn  not  how  to 
master  nature  but  how  to  master  ourselves,  our  institutions, 
and  our  technology.  We  must  achieve  a new  awareness  of  our 
dependence  on  our  surroundings  and  on  the  natural  systems 
which  support  all  life,  but  awareness  must  be  coupled  with  a 
full  realization  of  our  enormous  capability  to  alter  these 
surroundings . 

"...we  should  set  ourselves  a higher  goal  than  merely  re- 
medying the  damage  wrought  in  decades  past.  We  should  strive 
for  an  environment  that  not  only  sustains  life  but  enriches 
life,  harmonizing  the  works  of  man  and  nature  for  the  greater 
good  of  a 11 . " 50 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  said  in  March,  1970: 
"Environmental  Education  is  not  just  another  term  for  conser- 
vation education,  resource-use  education,  or  outdoor  educa- 
tion, nor  is  it  the  sum  of  the  anti-pollution  activities  and 


49,  Nixon,  Richard  M.,  Environmental  Quality,  (First  Annual 

50.  Report),  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 
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actions  that  have  recently  come  to  the  forefront  of  the  public 
mind  and  concern.  Rather,  Environmental  Education  is  an  um- 
brella term  that  includes  a synthesis  of  the  hard  sciences, 
social  sciences,  and  humanities  within  an  educational  process 
that  includes  formal  and  non-formal  educational  experiences 
and  employs  different  learning  environments  other  than  the 
traditional  classroom. 


"Environmental  Education  is  a means  of  helping  each  stu- 
dent and  citizen  to  develop  an  attitude  of  personal  respon- 
sibility on  which  our  survival  depends.  This  new  educational 
approach  will  supply  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  motiviation 
needed  to  contribute  rationally  to  the  deci sio  v-making  pro- 
cess on  issues  involving  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
life-styles . 

"This  innovative  project  once  again  demonstrates  the  utili- 
zation of  the  great  potential  of  television  for  educational 
purposes.  It  will  provide  an  immediate  educational  program 
designed  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  environmental 
problems  facing  our  society  and  promote  understanding  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  restore  balance  to  a threatened  environment. 


In  the  final  form  of  the  Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970,  which  has  now  passed  after  many  months  of  debate,  talk- 
ing and  searching,  Congress  said:  "For  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  term  "environmental  education"  means  the  educational 
process  dealing  with  man’s  relationship  with  his  natural  and 
manmade  surroundings,  and  includes  the  relation  of  population, 
pollution,  resource  allocation  and  depletion,  conservation, 
transportation,  technology,  and  urban  and  rural  plannincj  to 
the  total  human  environment. M 


Statements  such  as  these,  the  surveys,  the  literature  al- 
ready cited  and  published  and  unpublished  papers  from  a wide 
variety  of  sources  add  to  the  impact.  These  include  William 
Stapp's  Considerations  of  a Few  Approaches  to  Environmental 
Man’s  Impact  on  the  Global  Environment,  the  work  of  Buckmins- 
ter Fuller's  World  Design  Science  Decade  Group,  and  efforts  of 
Ekistics,  Ecology  Action  groups,  architects  and  designers, 


Public  Law  91-516,  91st  Congress,  II.  R.  18260,  Environ- 
mental Education  Act,  October  30,  1970. 
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government  agencies  and  radio  and  television  programming, 
among  others.  All  were  used  in  synthesizing  and  redefining 
both  a working  definition  and  a philosophy  of  environmental 
education. 

As  a further  example  of  the  diversity  of  material  found 
helpful,  the  documents  ranged  from  Educating  To  Design  and 
Build  a Better  Environment,  a report  on  a seminar,  "Educa- 
tion and  the  Professionals  for  a Changing  Environment , " to 
the  three  volume  report  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners* 
two-year  national  consultation  to  look  into  The  Next  Fifty 
Years/1967-2017 . 52  The  latter  report  has  approximately  fifty 
authors,  e.g.,  B.  Fuller,  G.  Myrdal,  J.  Platt,  H.  Taylor,  B. 
Rustin,  T.  Hoving,  R.  Dubos  and  W.  Weaton,  contributing. 


AIP , Environment  for  Man^  Environment  and  Change 
vironment  and  Policy,  Indiana  University  Press, 


, En- 
1967. 
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Many  of  the  sources  previously  referred  to  included 
checklists  of  issues  and  opportunities  which  they 
developed  for  their  own  purposes.  Many  of  them  have 
use  for  other  purposes  and  in  other  situations.  For 
example:  ^3 
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53.  A "Needs  by  Sources  of  Satisfaction  Analysis  of 
Environmental  Habitability  Chart."  by  William 
Haythornf  in  Ekistics,  September f 1970 * 


4 . Awareness  of  Educational  Styles, Content  and  Direc- 

tion ; The  PBEC  educational  team  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  diverse  educational  program  approaches  and  popula- 
tions. Represented  in  this  experience  is  work  with:  Open 

Classrooms,  New  Careers,  public  school  teaching,  Early  Child- 
hood Education,  International  Conservation  Education,  experi- 
mental schools  (public  and  independent) , teacher  training, 
preparation  for  the  teachers  of  teachers,  perceptual  educa- 
tion, educational  materials  development,  educational  curri- 
culum development,  social  studies  curriculum  development, 
Inter-Cultural  Education,  African  Education,  education  of 
trainable  retarded  children  and  Special  Education  in  general, 
Education  of  American  Indians,  university  education  faculty, 
Educational  Television,  training  in  art,  art  education  and 
architecture,  work  with  Mexican-Amer ican  migrant  youth,  group 
work,  and  work  with  inner  city  children  sometimcjs  identified 
as  school  problems.  All  this  experience  contributes  to  the 
effectiveness  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  this  time.  These  very  same  opportunities  are  viewed 
by  most  as  a crisis.  Indeed,  if  we  do  dare  to  care  enough, 
if  we  do  not  dare  to  act,  it  could  well  be  a disaster. 

"We  are  also  heading  straight  into  a pedagogic  crisis. 
The  college  students  who  are  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
educational  establishment  everywhere  no  longer  consider  the 
classroom  ' relevant' ! And  irrelevance  is  the  worst  thing 
one  can  say  about  education.  Worse  still,  today’s  small 
children  are  bored  stiff  by  school.  Small  children  cannot 
rebel  by  occupying  the  school  or  by  building  barricades  in 
the  street.  They  have,  however,  a much  more  potent  weapon: 
they  can  stop  learning.  And  this  is  what  the  generation  now 
reaching  school  age  is  apparently  about  to  do  every  place. 

It  has  become  accustomed  to  a standard  of  effectiveness  in 
communications  that  makes  unendurable  the  low  educational 
productivity  of  the  typical  classroom. 

"Only  a generation  ago  school  opened  up  the  world  to 
children.  It  gave  access  to  an  experience  that  was  infin- 
itely wider,  richer,  and  more  colorful  than  the  confined 
static  environment  that  village  and  family  provided.  It  was 
excitement,  drama,  vision,  even  in  the  staid  and  familiar 
words  of  the  primer.  Teaching  was  poor,  and  discipline 
often  harsh  and  unimaginative.  Yet  to  enter  school  was  an 
adventure . 
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"But  in  the  developed  areas  of  the  world,  school  no 
longer  is  the  access  to  a new  world  of  experience.  It  no 
longer  is  the  educator.  It  is  rather  a pinched  and  anemic 
substitute.  The  preschool  child,  even  in  the  peasant  cot- 
tage, is  today  introduced  to  the  world  through  radio  and 
television  in  a much  more  direct,  more  effective,  more  grip- 
ping manner  than  the  most  gifted  schoolmaster  could  emulate. 
Whatever  the  contents  of  the  electronic  messages,  in  form 
and  style  they  are  expert,  masterly,  teaching,  communicating. 

"The  trouble  with  the  'deprived'  children  from  the  black 
ghettos  may  be  in  part  that  they  have  learned  far  too  much 
before  they  enter  school.  They,  all  our  studies  show,  spend 
the  most  time  in  front  of  the  TV  set--there  are  few  other 
experiences  and  stimulations  in  the  slum.  They  may,  there- 
fore, both  expect  too  much  when  they  come  to  school,  and  ex- 
pect it  in  different  perceptual  form.  They  may  indeed  live 
in  McLuhan's  1 post- literate  1 world. 

"Children  enter  school  today  with  different  perceptions 
and  different  expectations.  A level  of  teaching  that  was 
acceptable  to  older  generations,  who  had  no  standards  of 
comparison,  dissatisfies  the  children  of  the  television  age; 
bores  them;  offends  them.  They  are  in  all  probability  in- 
finitely more  ready  to  learn  than  earlier  generations  were. 

"The  children  do  not:  know,  of  course,  why  they  find 
school  boring  rather  than  exciting,  and  stifling  rather  than 
informative.  But  they  react  by  not  learning  what  is  presented 
to  them  at  so  mucl  lower  a level  of  professional  competence 
and  pedagogic  effectiveness  than  the  level  to  which  TV  and 
radio  have  accustomed  them. 

"Teaching,  cn  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  with  meaning 
and  insinht.  it  has  to  dc  with  application  of  information, 
with  reaching  cut,  with  understanding  and  enjoyment,  and 
with  the  insight  that  cannot  be  learned.  Teaching  has  a 
lot  more  to  do  with  perception  than  it  has  to  do  apparently 
with  intellect.  And  teaching  is  done  by  example.  Teaching 
requires  a 'teacher.'  The  teacher  can  be  a book,  a piece 
of  music,  perhaps  oven  the  student  himself."5** 


54.  Or uckcr , P.  , The  Age  of  Discontinuity,  Harper  & Row, 
1969. 
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These  are  the  observations  of  a business  man,  a business 
philosopher,  perhaps  one  of  America's  finest.  Are  his  obser- 
vations inaccurate?  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
"management  by  results"  approach  and  is  commonly  recognized 
for  his  leadership.  There  seems  little  disagreement  between 
the  preceeding  assessment  and  the  following: 

"Most  of  all,  however,  I am  indignant  at  the  failures  of 
the  public  schools  themselves.  'The  most  deadly  of  all  possi- 
ble sins, ' Erik  Erikson  suggests,  'is  the  mutilation  of  a 
child's  spirit.'  It  is  not  possible  to  spend  any  prolonged 
period  visiting  public  school  classrooms  without  being  appal- 
led by  the  mutilation  visible  everywhere--mut ilation  of  spon- 
taneity, of  joy  in  learning,  of  pleasure  in  creating,  of  sense 
of  self.  The  public  schools those  'killers  of  the  dream,' 

(to  appropriate  a phrase  of  Lillian  Smith's)  — are  the  kind 
of  institution  one  cannot  really  dislike  until  one  gets  to 
know  them  well.  Because  adults  take  the  schools  so  much  for 
granted,  they  fail  to  appreciate  what  grim,  joyless  places 
most  American  schools  are,  how  oppressive  and  petty  are  the 
rules  by  which  they  are  governed,  how  intellectually  sterile 
and  esthetically  barren  the  atmosphere,  what  an  appalling 
Jack  of  civility  obtains  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, what  contempt  they  unconsciously  display  for  children 
as  children . " 

As  an  independent  reporter,  Silberman  uses  heavy  language 
as  do  other  independent  writers  but  even  government  reports 
create  mandates  for  a reorientation  to  what  learning  and 
teaching  mean. 

"In  the  past,  the  public  has  equated  going  to  school  with 
education.  The  role  of  the  school  was  to  transmit  informa- 
tional values.  The  society  of  today  is  one  changing  so 
rapidly  that  skills  and  information  become  outmoded,  and 
traditional  values  are  under  challenge.  Furthermore,  the 
proportion  of  information  that  children  receive  from  the 
mass  media  is  so  large  and  the  range  of  values  to  which  they 
are  exposed  so  diverse, that  it  may  well  be  that  the  schools 
should  be  devoted  to  giving  them  the  cognitive  skills  for 
integrating  information,  and  a framework  within  which  to  sort 
out  the  diverse  values  to  which  they  are  exposed. 


55.  Silberman,  C.,  Crisis  in  the  Classroom:  The  Remaking  of 
American  Education  (a  three  and  a half  year  report  to 
Carnegie  Corporation).  Random  House,  197U. 
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nIn  addition  to  what  may  fundamentally  be  a new  orien- 
tation demanded  of  the  schools,  they  are  being  asked  to  res- 
pond to  current  problems  in  two  ways.  First,  it  is  said  that 
they  should  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  student,  which 
is  to  say  that  they  should  teach  him  as  an  individual  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  contemporary  problems.  Second,  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  in  particular,  are  being  asked  to 
solve  the  present  problems  of  society. 

"The  choices  with  which  the  schools  are  confronted  in- 
volve, on  the  one  hand,  teaching  problem-solving  skills, 
fostering  the  development  of  students  as  individuals  and 
conducting  problem-oriented  research.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  option  of  continuing  to  transmit  the  old  know- 
ledge and  values  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels,  and 
continuing  to  transmit  the  traditional  knowledge  and  seeking 
to  develop  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  at  the  higher  levels 
of  education . 

The  following  are  excerpts  which  develop  the  same  mes- 
sage in  another  style  for  similar  purposes.  They  are  from 
a Canadian  Government  Report: 

"We  stand  today  in  the  dav;n  of  our  second  century  and 
assess  the  field  of  future  education.  Surrounded  by  the 
greatest  array  of  learning  paraphernalia  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  immersed  in  new  knowledge,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
human  needs  that  the  new  dawn  brings.  We  are  at  once  the 
heirs  of  the  past  and  the  stewards  of  the  future,  and  while 
we  take  pride  in  our  inheritance,  we  can  ill  afford  to  bury 
our  talents  in  the  soils  of  satisfaction.  We  have  in  our 
hands  means  of  change  for  human  betterment  that  few  people 
of  the  world  enjoy.  We  must  find  a way  to  their  application 
that  will  germinate  the  seeds  of  a more  fruitful  way  of  life, 
not  only  for  the  people  of  Ontario  but  for  all  Canadians?  and 
hopefully  the  harvest  will  make  its  contribution  to  all  man- 
kind . 

"Seen  in  this  light,  ours  is  no  vision  of  education  for 
a provincial  priority  or  traditional  national  pride,  but  for 
the  good  of  all  men.  It  is  a vision  of  greatness  and  digni- 
ty for  the  individual  through  the  exercise  of  public  and 
private  responsibility . 


National  Goals  Research  Staff,  Toward  Balanced  Growth: 
Quantity  with  Quality,  U. S . Government  Printing  Office, 1970. 
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"We  will  rightly  stand  condemned  by  history  if  we  fail 
to  provide  what  our  people  need  and  what  our  resources  and 
our  know-how  make  readily  possible. 

"It  is  something  to  work  for,  this  social  fabric?  for 
it  must  embrace  not  only  our  founding  cultures,  but  those 
that  spring  from  many  other  ethnic  roots.  It  must  know  no 
provincial  boundaries,  nor  exclude  any  Canadian  whatever 
his  origin  from  its  protective  shield.  Above  all,  it  must 
not  require  the  melting  pot  of  uniformity.  Our  search  for 
agreement  within  diversity,  although  slow  and  difficult, 
serves  to  protect  us  from  the  many  pressures  of  conformity 
with  which  technology  assails  us.  In  this  opportunity  to 
resist  the  melting  pot  of  uniformity  lies  our  greatest 
hope  of  survival  as  a nation  with  distinct  characteristics 
of  our  own. . . 

"The  changing  patterns  of  living,  of  working,  and  of 
recreation  require  that  the  educational  system  prepare  the 
children  of  tomorrow  to  live  in  a world  vastly  different 
from  that  of  this  generation.  There  must  be  education  for 
leisure  time,  for  a more  mature  culture,  and  for  a greater 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  the  curriculum  must 
be  designed  accordingly. 

"Very  many  other  and  important  changes  and  innovations 
require  consideration.  The  lock-step  structure  of  past 
times  must  give  way  to  a system  in  which  the  child  will 
progress  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  school  system 
without  the  hazards  and  frustrations  of  failure.  His 
natural  curiosity  and  initiative  must  be  recognized  and 
developed.  New  methods  of  assessment  and  promotion  must 
be  devised.  Counselling  by  competent  persons  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational  process.  The  atmos- 
phere within  the  classroom  must  be  positive  and  encourage- 
ing.  The  fixed  positions  of  pupil  and  teacher,  the  insis- 
tence on  silence,  and  the  punitive  approach  must  give  way 
to  a more  relaxed  teacher-pupil  relationship  which  will 
encourage  discussion,  inquiry,  and  experimentation,  and 
enhance  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
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"The  curriculum  must  provide  a greater  array  of  learning 
experiences  than  heretofore*  Classes  must  be  more  mobile, 
within  and  beyond  the  local  environment,  and  the  rigid  posi- 
tion of  education  must  yield  to  a flexibility  capable  of 
meeting  new  needs.  These  and  other  innovations  will  be  aimed 
at  developing  in  the  child  a sense  of  personal  achievement 
and  responsibility  commensurate  with  his  age  and  ability,  to 
the  end  that  going  to  school  will  be  a pleasant  growing  ex- 
perience, and  that  as  he  enters  and  passes  through  adoles- 
cence he  will  do  so  without  any  sudden  or  traumatic  change 
and  without  a sense  of  alienation." 

"A  final  word  on  this  aspect  of  the  report.  A skilled 
and  inspired  teacher  can  work  wonders  with  any  curriculum  in 
almost  any  circumstances.  Some  teachers  can  do  little  even 
with  the  best  of  learning  programs?  but  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  will  be  helped  immensely  by  a good  curriculum  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time." 

"Thus  the  good  teacher  and  the  good  curriculum  are  equally 
essential.  Given  an  increased  measure  of  professional  free- 
dom, supported  by  all  the  aids  and  organizational  arrangements 
available,  and  inspired  by  a philosophy  which  puts  foremost 
the  needs  and  dignity  of  the  child,  our  teachers  will  provide 
the  education  we  envisage,  and  achieve  the  results  we  confi- 
dently foresee  from  the  implementation  of  our  views  and  re- 
commendations . "57 

It  is  not  only  true  for  Canada,  it  is  true  for  the  United 
States  and  not  only  true  for  education  but  environmental  edu- 
cation. James  Aldrich,  in  an  unpublished  paper,  states  it 
this  way: 

"To  a large  extent  what  is  needed  is  a statement  of  the 
educational  opportunity.  For  what  we  have  before  us  is  more 
characterized  by  the  opportunity  to  make  significant  reforms 
in  educational  practice  rather  than  the  patching  or  elimina- 
tion of  a problem.  This  is  not  a trivial  play  on  words,  but 
more  a matter  of  a proper  orientation  to  the  task  we  are  at- 
tempting to  address.  Much  of  the  rhetoric  dealing  with  the 


57.  The  Report  of  the  Provincial  Committee  on  Aims  and  Ob- 
jectives of  Education  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  Living 
and  Learning,  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  1968. 
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needs  Cor  educational  reform  does  not  reflect  new  ideas,  but 
the  environmental  theme  provides  a new  conceptual  framework, 
a new  vehicle  for  implementing  these  ideas.  The  egg-crate 
construction  of  most  schools  is  only  a reflection  of  the  egg- 
crate,  discipline-oriented  approach  to  education.  Rather 
than  teaching  about  the  inter-relatedness  and  wholeness  of 
life  we  have  more  and  more  isolated  and  thus  distorted  the 
educational  fare. 

The  rash  of  materials  development  and  educational  writing 
that  has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  discontent  with  existing  educational  practice.  All  of 
the  writers  do  not,  of  course,  agree  but  whether  you  read 
Holt,  Bruner,  Drucker  or  Silberman,  you  will  find  two  major 
themes:  the  irrelevance  of  subject  matter  as  now  taught  and 
organized,  and  the  failure  to  truly  individualize  learning. 

But  even  those  disciples  of  the  open  classroom  frequently 
preach  a self-contradicting  dogma;  ironic  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  almost  no  room  for  an  introvert  in  the  extroverted 
("open")  classroom.  What  is  seriously  wanting  are  materials 
that  by  their  very  arrangement  invite  teachers  and  students 
to  explore  their  world,  in  and  out  of  school,  in  a variety 
of  ways.  The  current  public  concern  with  the  quality  of  the 
environment  offers  an  exciting  intellectual  scheme  for  or- 
ganizing and  promoting  educational  materials  which  provide 
the  opportunities  for  exploring  our  individual  and  communal 
physical,  social  and  psychological  'environments.'  BUT  the 
true  legitimacy  of  the  educational  ideas  is  that  the  educa- 
tional issues  are  not  unique  to  the  considerations  of  environ- 
mental quality.  Charles  A.  Reich  has  touched  on  this  element 
in  his  article  and  book,  The  Greening  of  America.  For  the 
moment  though,  environment  is  the  organizing  theme,  the  or- 
ganizing framework  for  transforming  education  from  a reflec- 
tion of  society  as  it  has  been  to  a vision  of  what  society 
can  be. 

The  remarkable  bi-partisan  support  of  the  recently  signed 
Environmental  Education  Act  is  ample  testimony  of  the 
extent  to  which  environment  and  education  have  been  linked  as 
a popular  issue.  At  the  same  time,  the  published  Hearings  of 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  indicate  the  range 
of  definition  given  to  environmental  education.  What  is  needed 
are  materials  which  by  their  very  form  as  well  as  content  give 
vivid  evidence  of  a style  of  learning  that  provides  the  oppor- 
tunities for  each  student,  each  individual  to  explore  and 
build  relationships  to  the  many  environments  he  lives  in. 
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The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  its  first  annual  re- 
port, labeled  environmental  education  as  "Education  that  Can- 
not Wait."  The  National  Science  Teachers'  Association  have 
made  the  topic  a major  theme  in  their  planning  for  the  future. 
The  National  Council  of  Social  Studies  gave  the  subject  signi- 
ficant space  in  their  recent  annual  meetings*  The  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  made  it  one  of  the 
organizing  strands  for  their  annual  meeting  and  their  World 
Conference  on  Education.  The  NEA  has  established  a program 
under  the  heading  Man  and  Environment*  But  none  of  these  or- 
ganizations is  developing  materials  for  the  classroom  to  meet 
the  needs  which  they  are  citing." 

In  addition  to  conflicts  and  hopes  about  providing  help 
to  children,  parents  and  teachers  and  about  the  ambiguity  of 
various  styles  of  teaching  and  learning  there  is  confusion 
due  to  the  problems  of  needing  to  be  accountable  and  yet  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  constructive  development  of  the 
learning  process.  Evaluation  too  often  is  effective  only 
in  introducing  clouds  of  caution  and  cautious  rationaliza- 
tions. Inaction  and  action  for  the  wrong  purposes  combines 
to  crush  the  hopes  of  children,  parents,  teachers  and  even 
their  'traditional  enemy administrators;  who  are,  more  often 
than  not,  parents  and  teachers. 

"***the  difficulty  the  teachers  have  in  voicing  questions, 
problems,  and  doubts  which  they  fear  will  be  construed  as  a 
lack  of  intelligence  and  competence  and  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  administrators  and  supervisors  to  relate  to  teachers 
in  a way  conducive  to  two-way  conversations.  When  will  we 
take  seriously  the  blatant  fact  that  a teacher  is  part  of  a 
complicated  social  system  and  that  her  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher  must,  in  part  at  least,  reflect  her  place  in  and  her 
relationships  with  that  system?  The  disadvantage  of  this  way 
of  thinking  is  that  it  removes  the  teacher  as  the  convenient 
scapegoat  for  the  ills  of  our  schools*" 

"Objectivity  and  judgment  are  also  important  in  formative 
evaluation*  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  course  developers 
to  be  objective  and  critical  of  their  own  work,  yet  it  is 
absolutely  necessary*  As  in  any  creative  work,  there  must  be 
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a continuous,  balanced  re-cycling  of  productive  and  critical 
phases.  The  first  and  most  severe  critic  must  be  the  developer. 
But  his  own  criticism  is  not  enough,  for  inevitably  he  will 
be  biased  and  unable  to  see  all  the  weak  points  of  his  work. 
Therefore,  he  must  solicit  critical  opinion  from  his  immediate 
colleagues  and  various  outsiders  --  specialists  in  educational 
media  and  evaluation,  university  professors  of  the  subject, 
and  school  teachers  and  students  using  trial  versions  of  the 
course.  Yet  here  a balance  is  needed  for  critical  capacity 
often  outruns  the  productive  with  the  result  that  work  is 
never  finished.  Too  much  criticism,  doubt,  and  revision  may 
prevent  bringing  work  to  fruition.  No  amount  of  revising  and 
polishing  of  a course  or  evaluation  will  result  in  a perfect 
product.  One  can  hope  for  a reasonable  good  job  given  the  in- 
evitable constraints  of  time,  energy  and  funds.  After  this, 
remaining  creative  energy  might  well  be  channeled  into  objec- 
tivity and  judgment  in  identifying  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  finished  course  and  evaluation  and  their  implications 
for  future  projects. 

"Perhaps  the  role  of  judgment  has  been  underestimated?  the 
evaluator  must  judge.  Bias  can  enter  the  'objective'  methods 
and  results  through  the  choice  of  groups  and  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  evaluation.  Therefore,  judgments  and  decisions 
regarding  technical  methods  must  stem  from  an  explicit  ra- 
tionale for  the  evaluation  so  that  the  reader  may  judge  its 
validity*  A rationale  is  needed  for  the  interpretation  and 
judgment  of  the  results?  these  processes  must  be  explicit, 
couched  in  interpretive  rather  than  objective  language,  and 
should  err  on  the  side  of  caution."^9 

The  advent  of  new  technology  has  exposed  or  created  new 
areas  of  educational  development  as  well. 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  the  most  conspicuous  result  of  tele- 
vision teaching  has  been  an  incidental  byproduct:  the  medium 
has  displayed  in  public  what  had  heretofore  gone  on  behind 
too  many  closed  classroom  doors  — uninspired  teaching.  But 
the  medium  should  not  be  blamed  for  magnifying  the  basic  flaws 
in  instructional  procedures.  As  it  has  been  used  to  date. 
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television  cannot  upgrade  the  quality  of  American  education; 
it  can  only  alleviate  the  problems  created  by  having  too  few 
teachers,  too  many  students,  and  swelling  curr iculums , " 

"But  as  the  general  level  of  teaching  improved  and  the 
public  came  to  provide  the  facilities  needed  for  good  teach- 
ing, the  disadvantages  of  the  system  led  to  its  downfall. 

The  major  factor  involved  was  that  it  proved  impossible  to 
apply  what  the  educational  scientists  learned  about  the  values 
of  individualized  instruction  in  a class  in  which  all  of  the 
members  were  forced  by  a television  set  to  move  at  the  same 
pace.  Another  factor  was  the  near  revolt  on  the  part  of  com- 
petent teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  said  that  there 
was  no  prupose  in  spending  time,  energy  and  money  in  prepara- 
tion fbr  teaching  if  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach. 

In  the  fields  involving  controversy,  the  social  studies  and 
humanities,  society  came  to  realize  the  great  danger  inherent 
in  a situation  where  any  agency,  public  or  private,  can  decide 
what  should  be  taught  to  all  persons. 

"Nevertheless,  we  have  profited  much  from  the  great  TV  ex- 
periment. Almost  all  classrooms  are  equipped  with  television 
apparatus,  even  though  it  seldom  carries  live  programs*  As 
a result  of  the  spectacular  developments  in  technology,  tea- 
chers can  readily  select,  from  vast  repositories  of  films 
and  tapes,  programs  or  part  of  programs  that  fit  in  with 
their  own  plans  and  use  them  when  they  are  appropriate*"*^ 

Even  the  essential  pluralism  of  our  country  has  been  denied 
by  the  attitudes  with  which  curriculum  developers  and  educa- 
tional organizations  have  approached  schools  yet,  "There  is 
no  American  School  system,  only  a multitude  of  different  sys- 
tems, each  with  its  own  concerns,  its  own  problems,  its  own 
needs  and  its  own  internal  kind  of  perfection.  Each  is  af- 
fected by  a complex  interaction  of  national  and  local  atti- 
tudes and  pressures,  community  conditions,  university  scholar- 
ship, and  legislative  requirements*  Many  of  them  are  similar, 
and  few  may  be  almost  interchangeable,  but  each  of  them  is  in 
some  respect  unique." ^ 
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Still  the  search  for  new  attitudes,  new  styles,  new  ap- 
proaches goes  on,  and  just  as  Harold  Taylor  points  out  in 
The  World  and  the  American  Teacher,  teachers  learn  things 
best  by  teaching  them.  Those  who  are  trying  to  learn  how  to 
help  teachers  will  do  so  by  trying  to  help  them.  Learners 
need  aid  to  enable  them  to  be  open  with  their  own  experiences. 
This  is  true  for  learners  at  all  levels,  be  they  children, 
teachers  or  the  teachers  of  teachers. 

"While  the  examples  I have  cited  above  happen  to  be  high 
schools,  there  are  similar  trends  developing  in  elementary 
schools.  Here  the  line  of  attack  is  to  break  down  the  tra- 
ditional concept  of  the  self-contained  classroom  which  has 
always  limited  the  kinds  of  learning  experiences  provided  by 
the  school.  Team  teaching,  to  the  extent  that  it  involves 
teachers  with  a variety  of  backgrounds  working  in  close  co- 
operation with  each  other,  has  cracked  the  classroom  wall. 
Further  inroads  are  being  made  by  schools  experimenting  with 
open-structure  or  with  the  integrated  day,  J an  approach  to 
education  based  on  the  work  of  John  Dewey  and  Jean  Piaget, 
but  developed  most  fully  in  British  primary  schools.  Here, 
as  in  the  high  schools,  we  are  dealing  with  a potential  for 
imaginative  programming  which  has  not  been  widely  recognized, 
particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"The  significance  of  the  integrated  day  for  environmental 
education  is  profound  indeed.  It  daces  an  emphasis  on  an 
eclectic  environmentalism  based  on  the  heavy  use  of  materials 
found  in  the  local  environment  ranging  from  building  rubble 
to  living  plants  and  animals.  It  combines  classrooms,  break- 
ing down  the  walls  so  that  children  can  work  together  in  teams 
on  problems  which  interest  them  and  which  at  the  same  time 
provide  valuable  learning  experiences.  It  disregards  the 
traditional  subject  area  boundaries  and  follows  a unified  ap- 
proach to  learning  which  much  more  closely  approximates  the 
child's  actual  perception  of  his  environment.  It  drops  the 
rigid  schedule  enforced  by  periodic  bells  and  allows  the  use 


63.  The  term  "integrated  day"  refers  to  a way  of  organizing 
the  classroom  without  the  formal  constraints  imposed  by 
fixed-length  classes  dealing  with  specialized,  academic 
disciplines.  It  also  implies  an  inductive,  individualized 
approach  to  learning. 
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of  blocks  of  time  to  pursue  problems  which  could  not  even  be 
tackled  in  a more  traditional  classroom*  In  fact,  after  see- 
ing an  integrated  day  in  process,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
effective  environmental  education  could  be  pursued  in  the 
elementary  school  under  any  less  open-structured  conditions. 

"An  integrated  day  affords  an  opportunity  to  achieve  cer- 
tain behavioral  objectives  through  the  kinds  of  learning  ex- 
periences that  it  provides  for  children.  Thus  the  excavation 
of  a pile  of  building  rubble  treated  as  a neighborhood  arche- 
ological site  might  be  used  to  teach  children  a good  deal  about 
exploratory  techniques  and  problem  solving  as  well  as  about 
the  history,  climate,  demography,  and  so  forth,  of  their  com- 
munity. But,  in  addition,  the  fact  that  the  teaching  deals 
with  the  immediate  environment  and  involves  children  in  an 
open-ended  exploration  of  those  surroundings  carries  an  im- 
plication for  the  children  that  their  own  environment  and 
their  individual  perceptions  of  it  really  count.  This  kind 
of  individualized,  child-centered  learning  which  deals  with 
the  immediate  physical  surroundings  certainly  develops  dif- 
ferent and  presumably  more  positive  attitudes,  values,  and 
behavior  toward  the  environment  than  the  traditional,  more 
structured  approaches.  Furthermore  we  can  make  the  assump- 
tion that  programs  which  involve  students  in  attempts  to 
solve  actual  environmental  problems  can  engender  a social 
commitment  that  may  have  a lasting  effect  on  their  behavior. 

"The  more  successful  environmental  programs  have  undoubted- 
ly contributed  to  the  willingness  of  the  schools  to  open  the 
classroom  doors  to  new  experiences.  The  great  public  concern 
over  environmental  degradation  is  now  reinforcing  that  move- 
ment and  the  result  may  be  the  best  chance  yet  for  introduc- 
ing behaviorally  effective  educational  programs.  To  realize 
this  opportunity  schools  must  make  use  of  that  particular 
environment  perceived  by  their  students.  In  effect  they 
must  teach  through  the  environment  using  the  community  as  a 
source  of  learning  experiences  rather  than  about  the  environ- 
ment as  a generalized  object  of  study.  Furthermore,  if  schools 
are  to  affect  the  behavior  of  children  in  order  to  moderate 
society's  impact  on  the  environment,  they  must  lead  students 
to  explore  the  social  interactions  and  the  whole  system  of 
human  values,  concerns,  and  assumptions  which  underlie  our 
behavior.  After  all,  the  physical  limitations  of  natural 
systems  are  constant,  and  technology  is  only  effective  in  al- 
leviating the  pressures  we  place  on  our  environment  when  we 
use  it  to  that  purpose.  The  key  to  preserving  the  human  en- 
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vironment  is  inescapably  the  collective  behavior  of  individual 
citizens*  In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  environmental 
education  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  change 
the  behavior  of  society* "64 

To  reinforce  the  previous  statement  which  was  from  a 
foundation  and  to  summarize  an  increasingly  common  position 
regarding  the  task  of  curriculum  and  school  innovation,  con- 
sider the  following  from  the  National  Goals  Research  Staff: 

"In  the  view  of  many,  a priority  task  for  the  Nations 
is  to  reestablish  the  mutually  reinforcing  relationship  be- 
tween the  educational  system  and  the  long-range  qualitative 
and  quantitative  requirements  for  development  of  society  as 
a whole*  The  relationship  is  a prerequisite  for  the  harmoni- 
ous transition  of  the  social  system  to  that  richer  stage  of 
development  to  which  America  aspires  in  its  third  century. 

A better  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  educa- 
tion and  society  is  also  necessary  to  develop  criteria 
against  w^ch  the  educational  system's  effectiveness  may  be 
assessed. 
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5*  Awareness  of  Broadcasting  Potential:^6  There  are 
200  public  non-commerical  television  stations  and  96  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  radio  stations.  The  weekly 
audience  of  non-commercial  TV  broadcasts  alone  was  mil- 
lion in  the  year  ending  February,  1970,  an  increase  of  42 
per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

Public  radio  can  reach  Americans  at  home,  in  school, 
in  the  wilderness,  or  in  cars.  In  the  past  year,  it  did 
reach  120  million  people  through  462  stations. 

MThe  national  networks  were  set  up  by,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB) . 

CPB  was  created  by  Congress  in  1967  to  be  an  independent, 
non-profit  organization  acting  on  behalf  of  all  people  in 
the  country,  to  strengthen  Public  Broadcasting  nationally 
and  help  provide  programs  of  excellence  and  diversity.  It 
is  supported  by  both  government  and  private  funds. 

"CPB  helps  to  fund  such  programs  as  "Sesame  Street," 
the  successful  pre-school  education  program,  "Civilisation, ” 
the  personal  view  of  history  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  "For- 
sythe Saga,"  a family  drama  series,  and  the  "Advocates," 
a national  debate  on  public  issues. 

This  is  growing  power  to  reach  people  and  inform  them, 
teach  people  and  entertain  them.  Public  broadcasting  is 
now  ready  to  tackle  a major  national  problem  in  a massive, 
sustained  way. 


66.  Refer  to  Addendum  VIII. 
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Wilbur  Schramm  and  Godwin  Chu  explored  52  propositions  in 
six  areas  of  inquiry  concerning  the  conditions  for  effective 
learning  from  television.  The  areas  were:  ^ 

a.  How  much  pupils  learn  from  instructional  television 

b.  Efficient  use  of  the  medium  in  a school  system 

c.  Treatment,  situation  and  pupil  variables 

d.  Attitudes  toward  instructional  television 

e.  Television  in  developing  regions 

f.  Learning  from  television  compared  with  learning 
from  other  media. 

The  conclusions  emphasized  points  Schramm  made  five  years 
earlier  in  an  article  entitled:  uWhat  We  Know  about  Learning 
from  Instructional  Televi aion . " 

"There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  students  learn  ef- 
ficiently from  instructional  television.  The  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  now  in  hundreds  of  schools,  by  thousands  of  stu- 
dents, in  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  in  several 
other  countries. ♦♦ 

"Instructional  television  is  at  least  as  effective  as  or- 
dinary classroom  instruction,  when  the  results  are  measured 
by  the  usual  final  examinations  or  by  standardized  tests... 
(And)  employing  the  usual  tests  that  schools  use  to  measure 
the  progress  of  their  students,  we  can  say  with  considerable 
confidence  that  in  65  per  cent  of  a very  large  number  of  com- 
parisons between  televised  and  classroom  teaching,  there  is 
not  significant  difference.  In  21  per  cent,  students  learned 
t significantly  more,  in  14  per  cent,  they  learned  significantly 

less,  from  television."6^ 

Schramm  does  make  strong  arguments  for  the  use  of  TV  for 
he  has  shown  that  "no  significant  difference  between  test 
scores  of  students  taught  by  experienced  and  i nexper ienced 
teachers  if  the  films  were  a part  of  the  course 
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Furthermore,  throughout  Mass  communication  and  National 
Development,  Schramm  makes  the  point  that  mass  media  includ- 
ing TV  can  be  effective  in; 

(1)  Serving  as  a watchman  for  dangers  or  oppor- 
tunities . 

(2)  Widening  horizons. 

(3)  Focusing  attention. 

(4)  Raising  aspirations. 

(5)  Creating  a climate  for  development. 

{6)  Conferring  status  on  a viewpoint,  attitude, 
or  person. 

(7)  Broadening  policy  dialogue. 

(8)  Enforcing  social  norms. 

(9)  Helping  to  form  tastes. 

(10)  Teaching. 

Naturally/  Schramm's  categories  and  discussions  of  them 
reveal  overlaps,  and  emphasize  them,  rather  than  looking  at 
them  as  exclusive  labels  or  functions  which  would  mutually 
exclude  each  other. 

Henri  Dieuzeide  of  the  National  Pedagogique  of  Paris  also 
tried  to  show  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. A restatement  of  these  points  follows: 

(1)  Dissemination  Advantages 

(a)  distribution  of  a single  ...  message 
over  the  whole  of  a receiving  network; 

(b)  immediate,  instantaneous,  automatic 
dissemination  of  the  message; 

(c)  regularity  of  delivery,  making  pos- 
sible the  dissemination  of  a coherent 
series  of  messages  permitting  a coor- 
dinated action  of  an  institutional 
character . 
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Psychological  Advantages 


(a)  the  character  of  particular  immediacy 
and  authenticity  of  "direct"  messages 
which  coexist  with  the  psychological 
attention  span  of  the  spectator? 

(b)  the  personalized,  intimate  character 
of  the  message? 

(c)  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a community 
of  "receivers"  and  of  participating  in 
an  activity  of  national  importance. 

(3)  Pi sadvantages 

(a)  fixed  timetables  which  tie  the  audience 

to  a specific  hour? 

(b)  uncertainty  (more  or  less  great)  (on 
the  part  of  the  teacher)  before  the 
broadcast  as  to  what  the  message  will 
contain ; 

(c)  undetermined  and  immutable  presenta- 
tion of  the  message  (structure,  rhythm) , 
all  revision  being  impossible. 

(4}  Successful  Uses  of  Television 


(a)  enrichment  broadcasts  which  are  inte- 
grated into  classroom  teaching  and 
make  a qualitative  improvement  in  the 
teaching ; 

(b)  broadcasts  designed  to  alleviate  the 
deficiencies  of  an  existing  educational 
system  --  for  example,  substituting 
for  unqualified  teaching  staff  or  up- 
grading present  teachers  --  and  thus 
making  a largely  quantitative  improve- 
ment in  the  system; 

(c)  extension  broadcasts,  which  extend  or 
prolong  educational  opportunities  for 
individuals  formed  for  educational 
purposes,  the  individuals  in  this  case 
having  already  had  some  schooling; 


(d)  development  broadcasts  designed  to  carry 
education  to  communities  where  there  has 
never  been  a school . 

J.  Murphy  and  R.  Gross  tell  of  a report  which  shows 
"...  how  televised  teaching  may  be  improved  to  meet  some  of 
the  challenges  facing  education  in  the  years  ahead.  Tele- 
vision is  one  of  several  promising  tools  now  available  to 
strengthen  the  educational  system  and  make  it  more  respon- 
sive to  individual  and  social  needs." 

"Television  works  as  an  educational  tool.  There  is  no 
question  of  its  validity  as  a medium  of  instruction.  Stu- 
dents can  learn  from  television,  as  tney  can  learn  from 
teachers  and  tests,  radio,  recordings,  and  films,  but  educa- 
tors are  still  far  from  grasping  the  real  nature  and  poten- 
tial of  television." 


71,  Murphy,  J,  and  R.  Gross,  Learning  by  Television, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  1966. 
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EXHIBIT  39a 

POTENTIAL  PATHWAYS  MATERIALS 
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Activity  Suggestions 
Books 

- Bound 

- Looseleaf 

- Paperback 

Booklets  (info., idea, 
i nsoi tat  ion } 

- Album 

- Clipping 

- Diary 

- Publicity 

- Scrapbook 

Bulletin  Board  Material 
Buttons 

Campaign  Material 

Cartoon 

Cata logue 

Chalkboard  Material 
Chart 

Club  or  Society  Material 
Coll ect ion 
Competition  Material 
Cut  Out 

Data  Processing  Material 
Demonstration  Material 


Di ag  rams 
Diorama 

Display  Device 

- Animated  Display 

- Display  Board 

- Combination 

- Flannel 

- Magnetic 

- Peg 

- Plastic 

Dramatic  Presentation 
Ideas 

- Costumed  Play 

- Marionette 

- Mask 

- Miniature  Stage 

- Pageant 

- Pantomime 

• Puppet 

- Radio  Play 

- Role  Playing 

- Shadow  Flay 

- Tableau 

Duplicator  Materials 

- Blueprinting 

- Carbon  Paper 

- Diazo 

- Gelatin 

- Offset 

- Photographic 

- Contact 

- Optical 

• Rubber  Stamp 

- Spirit 

- Stencil 

- Xerography 
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Experiment  Material 
_Exhibi t s 

Exploded  Vi 0,1/  Drawings 
Facsimi lies 
Field  Trip  Ideas 

- Excursion 

- School  Journey 

Filing  System  Ideas 
Film  Strip 

- Silent 

- Sound 

_Gamcs 

Globe 

Graphs 

Information  Storage 
& Retrieval  Systems 
Idea  s 

,Inte  r v ievs 

- Public  Forum  Ideas 

- Printed  Photo 
Interviews 

- Projects 

Ki  t s 

Library  Use  Sug- 
gest ions 

Magazine  Vse  Sug- 
gest i ons 


Maps 

Mock-Up  Ideas 
.Motion  Picture-8mm  & 16mm 

- Silent  or  Sound 

- Analytical 

- Animated 

- High  Speed 

- Single  Concept 

- Stop-Motion 

- Time  Lapse 

.Mou  Id  s 

Museum  Use  Ideas 
Newspaper  Use  Ideas 
Notebook  Use  Ideas 
Ob ject  Use  Ideas 
Optical  Instrument  Uses 

- Binocular 

- Micro-Projector 

- Microscope 

- Telescope 

Pamph lets 
Period ical s 
Photos 

- Still 

- Motion  Picture 
Pictorial  C'rds 
Pi ctures 

- Drawing 

- Frieze 


- Mural 

- Painting 

- Photograph 

- Poster 

- Sketch 

Posters 

Presentation  Device 
Suggestions 

- Mechanical  Writing 
Tablet 

- Presentation  Unit 

- Status  Boards 

Programmed  Learning 
Devices 

Projects  - Suggestions 

- Individual 

- Small  Group 

- Large  Group 

Projection  Equipment 
Uses 

- Projector 

- Cartridge  Loading 

- Combination 

- Continuous 

- Filmstrip 

- Micro 

- Opaque 

- Overhead 

- Silent  Film 

- Slide 

- Sound  Film 

- Stereo 

- Screen  Uses 

- Front  Projection 

- Multiple 

- Rear  Projection 

- Wide 


Publication  Sugges- 
tions 

- Class  Papers 

- School  Papers 

- Newsletters 

- Broadsheets 

- Handouts 

Quotation  s 

Radio  Use  Suggestions 
Recordings 

- Audio 

- Disc 

- Magnetic 

- Tape 

- Disc 

- Video 

- Kinescope 

- Kino  Transfer 

- Magnetic 

- Thermoplastic 

Repr i nt  s 
Sand  tabl e 
Signs 

Silk  Screen  Visual 
Slides 

Sound  Equipment  Uses 

- Amplifier 

- Distribution 
System 

- Induction  Loop 

- Oscillator 

- Wired 

- Headphones 

- Loudspeaker 
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- Microphone 

- Radio 

- Record  Player 

- School  Sound  System 

- Stereophonic  Equip- 
ment 

- Tape  Recorder 
Source  Materials 
Specimens 

.Stereograph  Materials 

- Stereoscope 

- Telebinocular 

Storage  Equipment  Sug- 
gestions 

- Modular  Storage  Units 
Tachi stoscopes 
Teacher  Suggestions 
Teacher  Aide  Suggestions 
Team  Teaching  Suggestions 
Telephone  Uses 

Tel evi sion 

- Broadcast 

- Closed  Circuit 

Tests 

Textbooks 

Toys 

Transparencies 
Typewriter  Uses 
Workbook  s 


EXHIBIT  39b 

SAMPLE  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  COMPONENTS 
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OBJECTIVES 
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Still 

Pictures 

Motion 

Pictures 


Television 


3-D 

Objects 


Audio 

Record ings 


P rogrammcd 
I nst rue  t i on 


Dcmonst  ra  t ion 


Printed 

Text 

Books 


Oral 

Presenta  t ion 
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EXHIBIT  39c 

PRINCIPAL  CURRICULUM  STUDY  GROUPS  PRE-COLLEGE 
EDUCATION  IN  SCIENCE 
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EXHIBIT  39d 


USEFUL  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS, 

MATERIALS , REFERENCES 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  55  Wheeler  Street,  Cambridge,  Mc.ss: 
Creation  of  books,  booklets  and  other  materials  for 
simulation  techniques.  Pol lution  and  Neighborhood 
are  both  simuxation  games  they  have  produced. 

Althouse  College  of  Education,  University  of  Western  Ontario: 
One  of  the  fir*t  centers  to  draw  upon  British  primary 
school  experience,  Althouse  College  is  working  with 
teachers  and  principals  in  Ontario  elementary  schools 
to  develop  a broadened  version  of  the  Nuffield  science 
program.  The  program  will  benefit  teachers  in  this 
country  through  exchange  programs  and  through  the  pro- 
duction of  films  and  other  materials. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Science: 
A Process  Approach;  developer  of  a multiple  publication 
and  material  K-6  course  which  directs  teaching  for  such 
scientific  processes  as  hypothesizing,  predicting,  and 
controlling  variables.  By  using  some  of  the  suggested 
methods,  the  teacher  can  broaden  the  process  approach  so 
that  it  applies  to  personal  growth  as  well  as  scientific 
content . 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 

Teachers  for  the  Real  World:  A major  re-appraisal  of 

teacher  needs  and  the  need  for  new  teacher  preparation 
styles . 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  Curriculum  in  Visual  Education, 
41  East  65th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021.  (Elem- 
entary and  up) : Designed  as  curriculum  enrichment  with 

the  primary  purpose  of  training  and  developing  visual 
perception.  Phenomena  of  color,  light,  shape,  space, 
movement,  distortion  and  abstraction  and  concepts  such 
as  order  and  disorder  and  composition. 

Anthropology  Curriculum  Project,  A Sequential  Curriculum 

for  Anthropology  for  Grades  1-7,  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia:  Introduces  the  anthropologist's  ap- 

proach to  the  basic  questions  about  man. 
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Bessell,  Harold  and  Uvalo  Palomares,  Methods  in  Human  Develop- 
ment, Human  Development  Training  Institute,  4455  Twain 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  California,  1967:  A program  to  develop 

group  experiences  for  elementary  school  students  for 
self-confidence,  a sense  of  mastery  and  skills  to  help 
each  other. 

Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain,  1115  Merrill  Street,  Menlo  Park, 
California,  A catalog  containing  sources  and  reviews 
of  educational  materials,  ideas,  and  environments  re- 
lated to  personal  growth  and  process  education. 

Brooks,  Charlotte  and  Lawana  Trout,  The  Impact  Series,  Holt, 

New  York,  1968:  A series  of  books  dealing  with  personal 

concerns  of  high  school  students,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  city  populations. 

Brown,  George,  Now:  The  Human  Dimension,  Esalen  Publications, 
Big  Sur,  California,  1968:  A report  on  a training  pro- 

gram for  teachers  which  combined  cognitive  and  affective 
learning  to  create  "humanistic  education,"  Janet  Leder- 
man's  Anger  and  the  Rocking  Chair,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York, 
1969,  describes  in  a prose  poem  bow  one  of  the  program’s 
teachers  used  gestalt  awareness  with  children.  All  levels. 

Burgess,  Bonita,  A Bibliography  for  a Human  Development  Cur- 
riculum, Intensive  Learning  Center  and  Office  of  Affec- 
tive Development,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Intensive 
Learning  Center,  15th  and  Luzerne  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Extensive  information  on  both  adult  and 

children's  materials  for  developing  the  human  potential 
of  elementary  children.  Sources  for  instructional  ma- 
terials are  listed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  intergroup 
relations . 

Burgess,  Bonita,  A Working  Bibliography  on  Games,  Intensive 
Learning  Center  and  Office  of  Affective  Development, 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Intensive  Learning  Center, 

15th  and  Luzerne  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 
Describes  games,  sources  of  games  and  background  dis- 
cussions on  how  games  may  be  used  to  teach  thinking  pro- 
cesses, 

Burgess,  David  Lowry,  "Fragments:  A Way  of  Seeing,  A Way  of 

Seeking,"  Murray  Road  School,  Newton,  Massachusetts: 
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This  program  is  concerned  with  the  boundaries  of  experi- 
ence. Project  cards  are  used  not  as  lesson  plans,  but 
as  "permissive,  provocative  and  stimulating"  starting 
points. 

CEMREL  (Central  Midwestern  Regional  Education  Laboratory) 
Guidelines  for  Curriculum  Development  for  Aesthetic 
Education,  developed  in  10b/,  Includes  a handbook,  a 
Thesaurus  of  possible  activities  that  might  be  included 
for  aesthetic  education,  a curriculum  developer's  work- 
book, a set  of  concept  cards,  a set  of  activity  cards, 
and  models  of  learning  packages.  Available  through 
Public  Information  Officer,  CEMREL,  10646  St.  Charles 
Rk.  Road,  St.  Ann,  Missouri,  63074. 

Children  6>  Their  Primary  Schools,  commonly  called  the  Plowden 
Report.  This  book  is  one  of  the  best  philosophical/ 
research  treatments  for  the  humanistic  personalization 
of  education.  Available  through  any  English  book  dealer 
or  the  British  Information  Services. 

Dunstan  & Garlan,  Worlds  in  the  Making,  Prentice  Hall.  The 
best  idea  book  .to  far  for  use  with  students  in  an  ex- 
ploration of  futurology. 

Children's  Museum,  Boston:  Developer  of  small  kits  useful  for 

elementary  schools,  many  of  which  have  direct  applica- 
tion to  developing  environmental  awareness. 

Clarke,  David,  "Architecture  Affects  People  Just  Out  of  the 
Focus  of  Awareness,"  was  a unit  given  in  1969  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  For  concepts  and  attitudes,  not 
skills,  it  is  directed  at  sensitizing  teachers  to  the 
environment.  Information  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Clarke, 
Apartment  1-A,  300  8th  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11215. 

Covington,  Martin,  et  al.,  The  Productive  Thinking  Program, 
Educational  Innovation,  Inc.,  Box  9248,  Berkeley , Cali f- 
ornia:  A course  Using  programmed  learning  in  comic 

book  detective  mysteries  to  teach  problem  solving  pro- 
cesses, or  "master- thinking  skills." 

Curriculum  Lab,  Charles  W.  Rusch;  An  unpublished  outline 

of  exercises,  verbal  games,  sensory  motor  games  directed 
at  increasing  the  child's  facility  to  visualize  and  to 
see  whether  children  can  be  taught  to  think  visually. 


Available  through  C.W.  Rusch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Dieges,  Jon,  Design  of  Alternate  Futures,  c/o  University  of 
California,  2700  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  California 
94704:  Work  sheets  and  a course  diary,  inspired  by 

R . Buckminster  Fuller. 

Educational  Development  Center,  Man,  A Course  of  Study,  15 
Mifflin  Place,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1968:  An 

elaborate  course  based  on  the  question,  ,rWhat  is  human 
about  human  beings?"  Contrasts  life  in  America  with 
the  lives  of  animals  and  of  Eskimos.  Includes  docu- 
mentary movies  shot  on  locale,  artifacts,  teacher  guides, 
etc. 

Florida  St^te  University,  Probing  the  Natural  World,  Silver 
Burdett:  A rather  good  project/experiment  series  for 

the  junior  high  and  high  school  ecology  or  environment 
course . 

Gordon,  S.  and  J.  Wyman,  Primer  of  Perception,  Reinholt: 

Attempts  to  teach  visual  awareness  through  the  use  of 
photographs . 

Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard  University,  Visual  Educa- 
tion foi  Non-Professionals:  A university  level  course 

in  which  non-professional  students  are  introduced  to 
aspects  of  visual  disciplines  in  order  to  develop  their 
capabilities  for  evaluating  visual  problems. 

Group  for  Environmental  Education,  Our  Manmade  Environment: 
Book  Seven:  A collection  of  manipulative  activities 

promoting  sensitivity  to  environmental  constants. 

Harris,  Robert,  "Can  Man  Survive?"  University  of  Oregon: 
Course  is  interdisciplinary  and  deals  with  ecological 
and  environmental  problems.  For  information,  contact 
Dean  Harris,  College  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Hatch,  C.  Richard,  "Kit  of  Multi-Media  Materials,"  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  02117:  Includes  film- 

strips, records,  planning  information  cards,  teachers’ 
manual  course  planning  guide,  community  planning  hand- 
book, student  workbook  with  maps,  diagrams,  game?. 
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exercises  and  interview  forms.  This  is  a detailed  social 
studies  curriculum  written  with  the  assumption  that  people 
can  learn  to  understand  their  environment  and  to  change  it. 

High  School  Geography  Project  (Boulder,  Colorado) , "Varied 
Institutions  and  Technologies  of  Societies  Around  the 
Earth,"  The  MacMillan  Company,  School  Department,  355 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022:  This  high 

school  geography  course  is  comprised  of  six  units  (which 
may  also  be  used  separately)  in  history,  economics  and 
government  courses.  Each  unit  contains  a complete  pack- 
age of  tapes,  slides,  a variety  of  readings,  maps, 
games  and  other  materials;  supplementary  reference  vol- 
umes on  geography,  maps  and  air  photos;  and  teacher 
education  materials. 

International  Bureau  of  Education,  Geneva  (UNESCO),  The 
Study  of  Environment  in  School:  This  is  the  report 

of  the  31st  session  of  the  In ternat ional  Conference 
on  Public  Education.  It  presents  a brief  overview 
of  what  approximately  80  different  countries  are  doing 
in  schools  for  the  study  of  environment. 

International  Center  for  Educational  Development;  The  center, 
a teacher  advisory  service  to  public  schools  in  the 
greater  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area,  is  seeking  to 
exploit  the  opportunities  for  environmental  education 
in  experimental  classrooms. 

James,  Charity,  Young  Lives  at  Stake;  (An  English  publica- 
tion) : A major  contribution  towards  re-appraisal  of 

secondary  schools  and  their  style  of  operation. 

Lippet,  Ronald,  Robert  Fox  and  Lucille  Schaible,  Social  Sci- 
ence Laboratory  Units,  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc. 

259  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  19G9:  Teachers1 

guide,  resource  book,  records,  and  student  materials  for 
an  experiential  and  intellectual  look  at  human  behavior 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a social  scientist. 

Linn,  Dr.  Karl,  Multi-sensory  Media  for  Learning,  was  actually 
part  of  a lecture  series  held  in  spring,  1969,  included 
a talk  and  "happening"  by  Dr.  Linn,  on  "Education  of,  by 
and  for  the  Environment,"  during  which  the  environment 
of  the  hall  in  which  he  was  speaking  was  transformed  with 
materials  to  make  its  space  more  inviting. 


Lieberman,  Kenneth,  "Model  City  Project":  This  junior  high 

school  program  was  designed  to  "teach  students  the  basic 
elements  of  problem  solving  in  the  context  of  their  own 
environment."  Available  from  Mr.  Lieberman,  The  >.odel 
City  Project,  The  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 

Kaiser  Aluminum  NEWS,  Kaiser  Center  866,  Oakland,  California. 

An  excellent  series  of  thought  and  idea  pieces  on  a wide 
variety  of  subjects.  Topics  selected  by  Don  Fabun  (the 
editor)  include  The  Corporation  as  a Creative  Environment, 
Communications  and  Ecology. 

Jaynes,  Ruth  and  Barbara  Woodbridge,  Bo,,  nan  Early  Childhood 
Series , Bowman  Publishing  Company,  Glendale,  California, 
1969:  A series  of  picture  stories,  3tory  books  and  re- 

cordings designed  to  develop  positive  self-identity, 
awareness  of  self  as  a person,  me tor-perceptual  skills 
and  ability  to  relate  to  others. 

Mantua-Powelton  Mini-School,  "Mimeographed  course  outline 
and  neighborhood  questionnaire,"  3302  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  A nine  week  course  in 

which  children  experience  the  city  visually  and  func- 
tionally; inventory  neighborhoods  and  build  model 
neighborhoods. 

Moffet,  James,  A Student-centered  Language  Arts  Curriculum, 

Vol.  1 (grades  K-6)  and  Vol.  2 (grades  K-13)  and  Teach- 
ing the  Universe  of  Discourse,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston, 
1968:  A comprehensive  English  program  centered  around 

che  students  themselves  and  the  kind  of  discour se--drama 
and  speech — with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  Specific 
lesson  plans  and  exercises  are  given. 

Moholy-Nagy,  Claudia,  Perceptual  Awareness:  A deliberately 

loosely  structured,  exploratory  perceptual  awareness 
project  being  designed  as  a classroom  tool  for  altera- 
tion or  extention  by  the  teacher.  Conceived  as  material 
for  severely  limited  budgets,  space  and  "teacher"  time. 

To  grow  more  sophisticated  for  the  older  child,  to  in- 
clude evaluation  and  judgement.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Claudia  Moholy-Nagy,  Director,  Victor  Gruen 
Foundation  for  Environmental  Planning,  315  North  Beverly 
Glen  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90024. 
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Muessig,  Robert,  Discussion  Pictures  for  Beginning  Social 

Studies,  Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  1967:  Ninety  large 

pictures  on  such  basic  human  themes  as  the  unity  and 
diversity  of  man  and  man's  search  for  security.  Pri- 
mary level,  but  useful  in  many  contexts. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Information : A visual  presentation  of 

a broad  range  of  the  possibilities  for  information  dis- 
play. Exciting  ideas  in  themselves  which  can  be  trans- 
lated into  curriculum  materials. 

National  Audubon  Society:  To  find  ways  of  relating  the  edu- 

cational programming  at  its  five  nature  centers  more 
closely  to  the  needs  of  classroom  teachers,  the  Society 
is  conducting  workshops  in  cooperation  with  the  Educa- 
tional Development  Center  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  in  New  York  for  its 
nature  center  education  staff  and  public  school  teachers 
and  administrators.  The  objectives  are  to  make  the  cen- 
ters a more  vital  educational  resource,  to  develop  work- 
ing relationships  with  local  school  systems,  and  to  de- 
vise new  approaches  to  elementary  school  science  education. 

National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Environmental  Study  Area  Guide;  An  excellent  idea  source 
using  any  area  as  an  environmental  study  laboratory. 

Open  design,  it  encourages  maximum  personalization  by 
both  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

NEED,  program  developed  "to  foster  an  appreciative  and  criti- 
cal awareness  of  the  intersections  of  natural  and  social 
processes."  NEED,  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Newberg,  Norman  and  Terry  Borton,  Education  fcr  Student  Con- 
cerns, Office  of  Affective  Development,  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  21st  and  the  Parkway,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Process  courses  in  communications  and 

urban  affairs.  High  school  level. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Education:  A program  integrat- 

ing cultural  studies  with  other  subjects  in  the  regular 
ninth  grade  curriculum  requiring  ro  actual  changes  in 
curriculum  and  no  additions  of  personnel.  Includes 
teacher  guides  for  enriching  the  study  program  of  English, 
science,  industrial  arts  and  home  economics.  Available 
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through  Grace  N.  Lacy,  Director  of  CUE,  The  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Albany,  New  York. 

Randolph,  Norma  and  William  Howe,  Sej^f- enhancing  Education:, 

A Program  to  Motivate  Learners,  Stanford,  California: 

A book  of  specific  procedures  for  teaching  kids  to  learn 
more  about  how  to  control  themselves,  direct  their  own 
learning,  and  create  their  own  selves.  Directed  toward 
teachers  dealing  with  elementary  students.  Based  on 
programs  developed  in  Cupertino,  California. 

Raths,  Louis,  Merrill  Harmin  and  Sidney  Simon,  Values  and 
Teaching,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  Columbus, 

Ohio,  1966:  A concrete  approach  to  the  teaching  of 

value  clarification,  including  many  exercises  suitable 
for  any  level. 

Ritter,  Paul,  Educreat ion,  Pergamom;  This  book  is  an  excel- 
lent philosophical  and  idea  book  about  education  and 
creation  growth  and  change. 

Rowland,  Kurt,  Looking  & Seeing  Series,  Ginn:  An  excellent 

source  book  of  idv.as  for  eirher  teachers  or  their  stu- 
dents. 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  Our  Working  World  Social 
Studies  Series  ( Families  at  Work , Neighbors  at  Work , 

Cities  at  Work) : Outstanding  social  studies  course 

which  aims  to  help  the  student  discover  the  relation- 
ship between  experience  or  events  and  ideas  so  that 
discovery  becomes  a part  of  continuing  life  experience. 

The  material  partially  emphasizes  environmental  aware- 
ness and  lends  itself  very  readily  to  slide  shows,  field 
trips  and  other  supplementary  activities. 

Shaftel,  Fannie  and  George  Shaftel,  Words  and  Actions:  Role- 

playing  Photo-problems  for  Young  Children,  Holt,  New  York, 
1967:  Uses  roleplays  centered  around  such  problems  as 

spilled  groceries,  disagreement  with  parent  on  shoe  styles, 
fight  over  blocks,  etc.  to  teach  young  children  to  recog- 
nize and  deal  with  their  feelings.  One  set  of  pictures 
raises  problems  common  in  entering  a new  school  situation* 
Urban  emphasis. 
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Silver  Burdett  Company,  Concern:  A Discussion  Series:  A 

gcod  series  to  aid  in  value  education.  Each  booklet 
treats  one  area  of  concern,  such  as:  Freedom,  the  gen- 

eration gap,  communication,  violence,  destiny;  other 
topics  are  being  added  from  time  to  time. 

Stone,  Susan  C.  and  Frances  D.  Quinn,  Where  I Live  is  Impor- 
tant to  Me — the  Visual  Aspects  of  Building  Better  Com- 
munities, 811  W.  Danie3.  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820: 
This  is  a primer  for  environmental  awareness  which  helps 
"provide  children  with  an  awareness  of  the  opportunities, 
choices  and  consequences  in  building  better  communities 
and  in  building  communities  better."  Inspired  by  Charles 
Rusch,  Professor  of  Architecture,  University  of  Illinois, 
this  course  deals  with  upper  elementary  students. 

Straus,  David,  et  al..  Tools  for  Change,  Interaction  Associates 
2637  Rose  Street,  Berkeley,  California:  A course  outline 

for  a program  which  explicitly  teaches  problem-solving 
processes  through  the  use  of  games  and  puzzles,  all  levels 

Synetics,  Inc.,  Making  It  Strange,  Harper  & Row,  New  York, 

1968:  A four-book  series  designed  to  teach  children 

to  be  more  creative.  The  books  also  lend  themselves 
well  to  an  exploration  of  the  inner  life  out  of  which 
creative ty  springs . 

Tannen,  Robert,  I Know  a Place.  City  Schools  Curriculum  Ser- 
vice, Inc.,  60  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston:  A series  of 

booklets  provide  open  questions  and  the  opportunity  for 
children  to  help  write  their  own  book  as  they  explore 
their  relation  to  their  environment.  Elementary  level. 


The  Whole  Earth  Catalog,  Portola  Institute,  558  Santa  Cruz 

Avenue,  Menlo  Park,  California:  The  Catalog  is  a wish- 
book  for  lifestyle  alternatives  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  resources. 


University  of  California  (Berkeley) : "Environmental  Educa- 

tion Today  for  the  Future.”  A course  for  teachers, 
designed  to  present  the  problems  and  issues  stemming 
from  man's  interaction  with  his  natural  environment. 
Teaching  methods  and  student  activities  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level  that  will  aid  in  developing  appreci- 
ation of  the  interrelationships  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. Information  may  be  obtained  from  Arnold  Pagano, 
Supervisor,  Teacher  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 
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Visual  Education  Consultants,  "Our  Community,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin," Visual  Education  Consultants,  P.0.  Box  52, 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53701:  This  elementary  and  junior 

high  program  is  geared  toward  informing  students  oi 
their  background,  development  and  programs  which  give 
their  community  its  particular  character  and  cultural 
aspect.  Environmental  science,  history,  cultural  arts, 
vocational  counseling,  geography,  and  government  are 
emphasized.  Utilizes  filmstrips  and  guides. 

Wave  Hill  Center  for  Environmental  Studies  (New  York),  In 

cooperation  with  the  Herbert  H.  Lehman  College,  a branch 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  the  center  is  seek- 
ing to  introduce  the  physical  environment  into  the  regular 
curriculum  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  curiosity  and 
growth  of  students.  The  project  trains  teachers  by  in- 
volving them  in  the  preparation  of  work  units  that  build 
on  the  experience  gained  by  the  students  in  investigating 
the  environment. 

Wight,  A.,  Cross  Cultural  Training:  A Handbook,  Center  for 

Research  and  Education,  P.0.  Box  1768,  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
1969:  Though  it  focuses  on  the  training  of  Peach  Corps 

Volunteers,  this  book  contains  a number  of  lesson  out- 
lines which  can  easily  be  adapted  for  school  use,  par- 
ticularly in  a cross-cultural  or  integrated  setting. 

Wilson,  Forrest,  Architecture:  A Book  of  Projects,  Reinholt: 
Book  of  projects  involving  structural  principles,  sym- 
metry, scale  and  space.  Extremely  good  as  an  idea  source 
for  classroom  teachers. 

World  Resources  inventory,  World  Design  Science  Decade,  1965- 
1975,  A series  of  six  books.  This  series  is  from  R. 
Buckminster  Fuller's  group  and  offers  a compendium  or 
hardfact  and  fullerizing. 
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EXHIBIT  39e 


SOME  SURVEY  SOURCES 

A* I. A. -COPE,  This  group  created  an  imaginative  source  book  of 
references  treating  most  aspects  of  environmental  edu- 
cation though  it  is  rather  heavy  on  desigr  approaches. 

ERIC  - (Educational  Resources  Information  Center)  - The  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  centers  assemble  materials  on  research  and 
educational  projects  in  specific  areas.  These  are  then 
available  in  microfiche  or  hard  copy  through  the  ERIC 
Document  Reporduction  Service,  The  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  4936  Fairmont  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
20014. 

National  Park  Service,  "Evaluation  of  National  Environmental 

Education  Development  Program, " completed  by  the  National 
Education  Association  under  contract. 

National  Science  Teachers  Association  - Programs  in  Environ- 
mental Education,  1970,  NSTA,  1601  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

PACE  - (Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  in  Education),  Title 
III,  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services  Program,  Elem- 
entary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Description 
of  the  projects  funded  under  Title  II  are  included  in 
bibliographies  issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  under 
titles  such  as  PACE  Outdoor  Education  Piojects,  and 
PACE  Marine  and  Oceanography  Projects  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  under  the  title,  Pacesetters  in 
Innovation.  Order  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 20402. 

PBEC  -MPBEC  Exhibit  Index"  November,  1970,  a collection  of 
surveys,  information  services,  advisory  bodies,  target 
audience  characterization  studies,  environmental  edu- 
cation reports  and  environmental  action  reports. 

U.S.O.E.  - Office  of  Environmental  Education  - They  have  com- 
piled a working  cony  of  a survey  of  environmental  edu- 
cation across  the  United  States.  A copy  is  available 
for  reference  at  the  Offices  of  the  Regional  Area  Com- 
missioners. 
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EXHIBIT  39g 


AN  OVERVIEW  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


"The  educator  has  not  the  prejudice  of  the  scholar  who 
stops  at  the  point  where  he  believes  his  tools,  tested  by  a 
life  of  cautious  successes,  can  take  nim  no  further.  The 
life  of  the  educator  is  of  the  future.  He  lives  tomorrow 
before  it  arrives.  He  is  a man  of  action.  He  does  not  wait 
for  the  scholar  to  tell  him  what  to  believe  or  do.  He  out- 
runs the  scholar  and  forms  a new  generation  in  his  own  life, 
which  will  only  be  effective  tomorrow.  He  takes  from  the 
trays  which  science  offers  him  the  elements  which  it  keeps 
separate  and  sees  them  united.  He  makes  no  new  synthesis, 
he  sees  the  reality  which  science  divides  in  order  to  ana- 
lyze it  better,  following  the  advice  of  Descartes.  He  re- 
fuses to  make  this  division  because  he  has  chosen  to  be  an 
educator  and  not  a man  of  science,  because  for  him  science 
will,  in  a generation's  time,  reach  the  point  of  saying  in 
precise  terms  what  he  seized  in  a moment  and  which  he  trans- 
mits in  his  role  as  a poet  and  inspirer."* 


Abramovitz,  A.B.,  Basic  Prevention;  Its  Nature  and  Value, 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
1965. 

ASCD,  Perceiving,  Behaving,  Becoming,  ASCD,  1952. 

ASCD,  To  Nurture  Humaneness,  ASCD,  1970 
Ashton-Warner , S.,  Teacher , Prentice  Hall. 

Becker,  E.,  Beyond  Alienation,  George  Braziller,  Inc.,  1967. 

Bloom,  B.,  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives:  Volume  I, 
Cognitive  Domain;  Volume  II#  Affective  Domain,  McKay 
Company,  1970, 


♦Gattegno,  C. , The  Adolescent  and  His  Self,  Lamport,  Gilbert 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reading,  England,  1963. 
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Britton,  J. , "The  Role  of  Language  in  Learning  in  the  Elem- 
entary School, ” Reason  and  Change  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Nebraska,  Tri-University  Project, 
1968. 

Bruner,  J.  (ed.) , Learning  about  Learnings  A Conference  Re- 
port, Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1966. 

Buchsbaum,  R.  & M.,  Basic  Ecology,  Boxwood  Press,  1967. 

Calder,  N. , Technopoli s , Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 

Caldwell,  Lynton  K. , Environment,  Natural  History  Press, 1970. 

Cantor,  H. , Dynamics  of  Learning,  H.  Stewart. 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Television,  Public  Tele- 
vision: A Program  for  Action,  Bantam,  1967. 

Categno,  C.  , Towards  a Visual  Culture,  Outerbridge  and 
Drenstf rey , 1970. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Environmental  Quality, 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 

Counts,  G.S.,  Dare  the  Schools  Build  a New  Social  Order?, 

John  Day  Company,  1932. 

Dennison,  G.  , The  Lives  of  Children,  Random  House. 

Dexter,  L. , The  Tyranny  of  Schooling,  Basic  Books. 

Dewey,  J. , How  We  Think,  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Dreikurs,  R.  , Psycholo<py  in  the  Classroom. 

Drucker,  P.,  The  Age  of  Discontinuity,  Harper  6<  Row,  1968. 

Dubos,  R. , So  Human  an  Animal,  Scribner,  1968. 

Duckworth,  E.,  "The  Child's  Eye  View  of  Knowing,"  Reason  and 
Change  in  Elementary  Education,  Olson,  P.A.  (ed.), 
University  of  Nebraska,  Tri-University  Project,  1968. 

Dunstan,  M.  G P.  Garlan,  Worlds  in  the  Making,  Prentice  Hall, 
1970. 
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Editors  of  Fortune,  The  Environment,  Harper  & Row,  1969. 


Environmental  Education  Planning  Group,  Environmental  Educa 
tion:  Planning  for  the  Future  of  Man,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  1970. 

Ewald,  W.  Jr,,  Environment  for  Man,  Environment  and  Change, 
Environment  and  Policy,  rndiana  University  Press,  1970 

Fabun,  D. , Dynamics  of  Change,  Prentice-Hall. 

Fantini,  M.D.  and  G.  Weinstein,  Toward  a Contact  Curriculum 
B'nai  Brith,  1968. 

Farber,  J.  , ,fThe  Student  as  Nigger,  " This  Magazine  is  about 
Schools , Vol,  I,  Issue  5,  1968. 

Featherstone,  J.,  The  Primary  School  Revolution  in  Britain, 
Reprint  of  three  reports,  New  Republic,  1967. 

Featherstone,  J. , "Report  Analysis:  Children  and  Their  Pri- 
mary Schools,"  Harvard  Education  Review,  Vol.  38,  #2, 
Spring,  1968, 

Flechtheim,  0.,  History  and  Futurology,  Verlag  Anton  Hain, 
1966. 

Friedenberg,  E. , Coming  of  Age  in  America 

Fromm,  E. , Escape  from  Freedum 

Fuller,  B.  , Education  Automation,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Press,  1963. 

Gardner,  J.W.,  No  Easy  Victories,  Harper  & Row,  1960. 

Gibb,  J.R.,  "Is  Help  Helpful?"  Forum,  February,  1964. 

Glasser,  W. , Schools  without  Failure. 

Goffman,  E. , Strategic  Interaction,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press,  1966. 

Goodman,  P.,  Growing  Up  Absurd 

Gordon,  G. , Classroom  Television,  Hastings  House. 
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Gross,  R.#  Radical  School  Reform,,  Simon  and  Schuster. 

Halprin,  L.  , Creative  Processes  in  the  Human  Environment, 

George  Braziller . 

Hampden-Turner , c.,  Radical  Man,  Schenkman . 

Henry,  J.  , Culture  Against  Man 

Hentoff,  N.,  Our  Children  are  Dying,  Viking* 

Herndon,  James,  The  Way  It  S'po2ed  to  Be,  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1968. 

Hickerson,  N.,  Education  ior  Alienation,  Prentice-Hall,  1966. 

Holt,  J.,  How  Children  Fail,  Pitman. 

Holt,  J.,  ’'School  Style:  Pictures  of  Places  Where  Young  Chil- 
dren Can  Learn,"  The  Craft  of  Teaching  and  the  Schooling 
of  Teachers,  First  National  Conference  of  the  Tri-Univ- 
ersity Project,  September,  1967. 

Horney,  K. , Neurosis  and  Human  Growth,  Norton. 

How  Can  Our  Physical  Environment  Best  Be  Controlled  and 
Developed? , U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Hunt,  J.  McV.  , ’’Conceptions  of  Learning  with  Implications  for 
Styles  of  Teaching  Young  Children,"  The  Craft  of  Teach- 
ing and  the  Schooling  of  Teachers,  First  National  Con- 
ference of  the  Tri-University  Project,  September,  1967. 

International  Conference  on  Public  Education,  The  Study  of 

Environment  in  School,  International  Bureau  of  Education. 

James,  C. , Young  Lives  at  Stake,  Collins,  1968. 

Jones,  D. , Fantasy  and  Feeling  in  Education,  Citadel. 

Jourard,  S.,  Disclosing  Man  to  Himself,  Van  Nostrand. 

Kelly,  F. , Education  for  What  is  Real,  Harper  & Row. 

Kelly,  E. , Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man,  Harper  & Row,  1952. 
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Kohl,  H . , "Children  and  the  Language  of  Schools:  Styles  and 
Forms,"  The  Craft  of  Teaching  and  the  Schooling  of 
Teachers,  First  National  Conference  of  the  Tri-Univer- 
sity Project,  September,  1967. 

Kohl,  H.,  The  Open  Classroom,  Vintage* 

Krishnamurti,  J. , Education  and  the  Significance  of  Life, 
Harper  & Row. 

Laing,  R.D.,  Knots,  Tavistoch,  1970. 

Laing,  R.D.,  The  Politics  of  Experience,  Tavistoch,  1967. 

Lemert,  E.M.  , "Juvenile  Justice  - Quest  and  Reality,1'  Trans- 
action, July,  August,  1967. 

Leonard,  G.D. , Education  and  Ecstasy,  Delacorte  Press,  1968. 

Maslow,  A.,  Eupsychian  Management,  Irwin  Dorsey. 

Maslow,  A.,  Towards  a Psychology  of  Being,  Van  Nostrand. 

May*  R.  , Love  and  Will,  Norton. 

McClelland,  D.C.,  The  Achieving  Society,  Free  Press. 

MCHale,  The  Future  of  the  Future,  Braziller. 

McHarg,  I.,  Design  with  Nature,  National  History  Press. 

Moustakas,  C. , Creativity  and  Conformity,  Van  Nostrand. 

Nash,  ?.,  Models  of  Man,  Wiley. 

National  Goals  Research  Staff,  Toward  Balanced  Growth;  Quan- 
tity with  Quality,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 

Nickerson,  Education  for  Alienation 

Get tinger , A. , Run  Computer  Run,  Harvard  Press,  1970. 

Plowden  Committee,  Children  and  Their  Primary  Schools, 
H.M.S.O.,  1967. 
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Polanyi,  M.  , The  Tacit  Dimension,  Doubleday, 


Postman,  N.,  Teaching  as  a Subversive  Activity,  Delacorte. 

Randolph,  N.  and  W.Howe,  Self  Enhancing  Education,  Stanford 
Press,  1966, 


Reger,  R. , "Concepts  in  Special  Education,"  Education , 1967, 

Reynolds,  W.C.,  "A  Profession  in  a Hurry:  The  Need  for  Stan- 
dards," Exceptional  Child,  1966,  33, 

Richardson,  E. , In  the  Early  World 

Ritter,  P.,  Educreation,  Pergamom,  1966, 

Rogers,  C. , On  Becoming  a Person 

Rogers,  C. , Coming  into  Existence 


Rosenthal,  R.  and  L.  Jacobson,  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom, 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1968,  Also  reported  in 
"Teacher  Expectations  for  the  Disadvantaged, " Scienti- 
fic American,  April  1968, 


Rubin,  T.,  The  Winner's  Notebook,  Pocket  Books, 


Schrag,  P.,  Village  School  Downtown,  Beacon  Press,  1968. 

Schrag,  P.,  Voices  in  the  Classroom,  Beacon  Press, 

Schueler,  H. , and  G.  Lesser,  Teacher  Education  and  the  New 

Media , The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education . 


Schramm,  W.  and  G.  Chu,  Learning  from  Television,  NAEB,  1967. 

Schramm,  W. , Mass  Media  and  National  Development,  Stanford 
University  Press,  1964, 

Schramm,  W. , et  al.,  Television  in  the  Lives  of  Our  Children, 
Stanford  University  Press,  1961. 

Select  Sub-Committee  on  Education,  Environmental  Quality 

Education  Act  Hearings,  U,S,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Shephard,  P.  and  D.  McKinley,  The  Subversive  Science,  Houqhtor. 
Mifflin,  1969. 
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Silberman,  C. , Crisis  in  the  Classroom,  Random  House,  1970. 


Smith,  B. , S. Cohen  and  A.  Pearl,  Teachers  for  the  Real  World, 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teache:'  Education. 

Theobald,  R. , An  Alternative  Future  for  America,  Swallow 
Press,  1969. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.,  The  Future  of  Man,  Harper  & Row,  1964. 

Tri-University  Project,  The  Craft  of  Teaching  and  the  School- 
ing of  Teachers,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Education  that  Cannot  Wait,  unpub- 
3 ished  paper. 

Wilson,  C.,  Beyond  the  Outsider 

• Yeomans,  E,,  Education  for  Initiative  and  Responsibility, 
National  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  1968. 

Zacharias,  J.R.,  "A  Portmanteau  Proposal/1  Reason  and  Change 
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EXHIBIT  39h 


Estimates  of  Educational  Television 
Audiences,  1965,  1966* 


TABLE  1 

ESTIMATES  OF  ETV  AUDIENCE,  OCTOBEFI  1966 
(A.  C.  Nielsen  Company) 


U.S.  total  homes  58,243, 8D0 

U.S.  television  homes  54,921,970 

Number  of  homes  tuning  to  one  or 
more  ETV  stations  in  average  week  6, 860, O' X) 1 

Percent  of  homes  tuning  to  one  or 
more  ETV  stations  in  average  week  12.5  percent 

Average  hours  of  viewing  ot  ETV  per 
home  per  week  1.2  hours/week 

Number  of  hours  of  viewing  of  ETV 
stations  per  week  0.24O.OX) 


• Assuming  2A  viewers  per  viewing  home,  the  total  number  of 
persons  reached  by  all  ETV  stations  in  a week  exceeds  16,000,000. 


TABLE  2 

ESTIMATES  OF  ETV  AUDIENCE,  1965 
(American  Research  8ureau) 


U.S.  total  homes  57,810,700 

U.S.  television  homes  54/56,300 


Net  weekly  circulation  of  ETV  stations 
(homes)  4,363,900 

ETV  share  of  net  weekly  circulation  9.0  percent 
Total  hours  spent  viewing  ETV  stations  6,771,600 

Average  family  who  watches  ETV  at 
least  once  per  week  views  ETV  1.4  houn/week 


♦Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Television, 
Public  Television:  A Program  for  Action, 

Harper  and  Rowe,  1967. 
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TABLE  3 


LARGEST  30  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  STATIONS  BY  NET 
WEEKLY  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  CIRCULATION,  MARCH  1966 
(American  Research  Bureau) 


Television 

Call 

Net  Weekly  Circulation* 

Ave.  Daily  Circulation  & 

Market 

Letter* 

Komea 

Rank 

Hornet 

Rank 

New  York 

WNDT 

1,855,700 

1 

496,000 

1 

Boston 

WGBH 

335,800 

2 

74,100 

2 

San  Francisco 

KQED 

290,800 

3 

70,500 

3 

Chicago 

WTTW 

277,300 

4 

57,100 

7 

Wilmington-Phifaclelphla 

WHYY 

274,400 

5 

65,700 

5 

Los  Angeles 

KCET 

202,200 

6 

61,500 

6 

Pittsburgh 

WQED 

260,400 

7 

65.800 

4 

Milwaukee 

WMVS 

117,300 

8 

29,500 

8 

Miami 

WTHS 

109,800 

9 

26,300 

9 

Denver 

KRMA 

98,500 

10 

24,500 

10 

St.  Louis  _ 

KETC 

91,300 

11 

17,300 

12 

Seattle 

KCTS 

83,800 

12 

20,100 

11 

Houston 

KUHT 

67,400 

13 

13,700 

18 

Portland,  Oregon 

KOAP 

66,000 

14 

15,400 

13 

Hartford 

WEDH 

61.200 

15 

14,500 

16 

Sacramento 

KVIE 

58,800 

16 

14,900 

15 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg 

WEDU 

54.900 

17 

14,200 

17 

Washington,  D.C. 

WETA 

53,200 

18 

15,000 

14 

Minneapolis-SL  Paul 

KTCA 

52,600 

19 

10,700 

21 

Athens,  Ga. 

WGTV 

46,900 

20 

11,300 

20 

San  Anlonio-Austin 

KLRN 

46,900 

21 

11,500 

19 

Salt  Lake  City 

KUED 

39,400 

22 

8,200 

24 

New  Orleans 

WYES 

39,300 

23 

8,000 

25 

Lincoln 

KUON 

36,800 

24 

9,000 

23 

Chapel  Hill 

WUNC 

34,900 

25 

7,900 

26 

Detroit 

WTVS 

34,800 

26 

7,700 

27 

Dallas 

KERA 

34,800 

27 

7,500 

28 

Albuquerque 

KNME 

31,700 

28 

9,400 

22 

Durham 

WENH 

26,700 

29 

5,800 

30 

Memphis 

WKNO 

26,700 

30 

5,700 

29 

* NET  Weekly  Circulate* — The  estimated  number  of  different  te'evtslon  viewing 

a particular  station  at  Ivast  once  per  week.  Monday ‘Sunday.  6 00  am. -2  00  an.  EST 
/R8  circulation  data  come*  directly  from  recorded  evidence  of  viewing  in  ARB  diaiie*. 

► Average  Oai^y  Circulation — The  eilimated  average  number  of  different  television 
home*  reached  by  a particular  station  on  each  day  of  the  week.  Monday ‘Sunday.  6 00  a m - 
2 00  am,  EST. 
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TABLE  4 

COMPOSITION  OF  ETV  AUDIENCE 

(Institute  for  Communication  Research.  Stanford  University) 

Proportions  of  the  WQED,  Pittsburgh,  and  WG8H.  Boston,  monthly  audience  representing 
different  educational  and  occupational  groups.  March  1966. 


Education 

PJtUburgh 

Boalon 

Occupation 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

8th  grade  or  less 

5.8% 

3.4% 

Professional 

17.2% 

14.6% 

Some  high  school 

11.3% 

6.4% 

Business,  gov't. 

22.3% 

24.0% 

Completed  high 

40.4% 

Clerical 

10.7% 

10.9% 

school 

33.1% 

Technicians, 

Some  college 

16.5% 

18.8% 

skilled  labor 

16.2% 

19.6% 

Completed  college 

21.4% 

21.5% 

Unskilled  labor 

20.9% 

11.9% 

Study  beyond  A.B. 

11.9% 

9.5% 

Students 

1.0% 

4.4% 

(Interview  base, 

2,051) 

Housewives 

1.8% 

5.9% 

Retired 

9.9% 

8.7% 

(Interview  base,  2,003) 


EXHIBIT  39i 


Equipment/Media  Relationships  and  Considerations.  * 


Instrument 

Media  Used 

Materials 

Production 

Considerations 

Availability 
of  Facilities 
and  Equipment 

Equipment  Cost 

1.  Filmstrip  or 
slide  projector 

35mm  filmsi'ips 
or  2*2  slides 

Inexpensive  May  be 
done  locally  in 
short  time. 

Usually  available. 
Requires  darkended 
room. 

low 

2.  Overhead 
transparency 
projector 

Still  pictures 
and  graphic 
representations 

Very  inexpensive. 
May  be  done  locally 
in  short  time. 

Available,  May 
be  projected  in 
light  room 

low 

3.  Wall  charts 
or  posters 

Still  pictures 

Very  inexpensive. 
May  be  done  locally 
in  very  short  lime, 

Available.  No 
special  equipment 
needed 

very 

low 

4 Motion  pictures 
(projection  to 
groups) 

16mm  motion  piuture  Specially  produced 
(sound  or  silent)  Sound  Mm  it  costly 

and  requires  6 1 2 
months  time. 

Usually  available. 
Requires  darkened 
classroom 

moderate 

5.  Motion  picture 
projection  as 
repetitive  loops 
(8mm  Silent)  to 
individuals 

8mm  motion 
pictur*  film  (sclent) 

Special  production 
norrrvilfy  necessary. 
May  be  produced  as 
16mm  film  alone  Or 
locally  at  low  cost 
and  in  short  time. 

Not  normally  available. 
Wifi  need  to  be 
specially  procured  to 
meet  requirement  of 
instructional  program. 

low  per  unit, 
but  moderate 
for  groups 

6 Magnetic  tape 
recorder 

%"  magnetic 
tape 

Easy  end  inexpensive 
Usually  produced 
locally 

Available 

Mow 

7.  Record  p'ayir 

33  \ 45  Or  78  rpm 
dish  recordings 

Need  special  recording 
facilities.  Usually 
commercially  made. 

Usually 

available 

low 

6 Display  area 

3-D  models 

May  vary  in  complexity 
and  in  difficulty  ©1 
production.  Component 
oerts  easy  to  obtain. 

Available 

varies  *rom 
low  to  high 

9.  Television 

1 (closed-circuit) 

Live  presentation 
Motion  picture 
film.  Videotape 
recordings 
Still  pictures 

Normally  raquirts 
large  and  shilled 
production  staff. 

Not  normally 
available 

moderate 

to  high 

10.  Teaching 
machines  6 
programed 

j textbooks 

! 

Progremed 

material 

Some  programs  avail- 
able commercially. 
8ut  will  normally  be 
speo»Hy  prtpered 
lor  course 

Not  normally 
available 

low  per  unit, 
but  moderate 
for  groups 

! 11.  System 

combinations 

Television.  Motion 
pictures  Still  pictures 

Complex.  Pr obabfy  will 
be  done  locally  to  meet 

Not  normally 
available 

moderate 

tO  high 

AokSiO  record'^  epecil*  requirements. 

♦Alien,  W.H.  Media  stimulus  and  types  of  learning. 
Audio-Visual  Instruction,  12,  1,  1967,  pp.  27-31. 
Also  in  National  Art  Education  Association,  Fina 1 
Report  of  the  Uses  of  Newer  Media  in  Art  Education 
Project  (Washingtoni  NEA,  1966). 
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APPENDIX  XI 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION s 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  STATIONS 
AND 

COMMUNITY  ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION 
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"The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
is  committed  to  this  use  of  television  and 
radio  to  give  the  citizen  an  opportunity 
to  become  involved  directly  in  the  problems 
that  confront  him  and  the  society.  We 
have  witnessed  the  potential  of  this  idea 
in  the  town  meetings  on  nutrition.  To 
many  directly  involved  in  the  town  meetings, 
it  was  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  give 
voice  to  their  concerns  before  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  citizens;  to  many  of  those 
who  watched,  the  problem  of  hunger  was 
changed  from  an  abstraction  to  a very  real 
human  problem  with  a strong  local  identity,1' 

John  W.  Macy, Jr.'s  report  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  concerning 
public  broadcasting's  role  in 
promoting  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health, 

(Jan . 26,  1970) . 

",,,.it  is  clear  that  the  program  officials 
at  stations  view  public  broadcasting  as  a 
nucleus  for  community  awareness  and  action 
on  environmental  matters." 

From  the  NAEB-PBEC  survey, 

"Public  TV  and  Radio  Stations 

and  their  Environment,  (Oct.  30,  1970) 
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XI.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION: 

Local  Public  Broadcasting  Stations  and 
Community  Environmental  Education 


Introduction 


Public  broadcasting  is  increasingly  emerging  as  the 
"voice  of  the  community"  — the  total  community  — giving, 
often  for  the  first  time,  the  "small  man",  the  local  shop- 
keeper, machinist,  student,  housewife,  minority  member, 
government  employee  — an  opportunity  to  communicate  his 
hopes,  desires,  problems,  and  aspirations  to  the  community- 
at-large.  This  is  the  new  power,  the  new  democracy  that  is 
within  the  grasp  of  public  broadcasting.  Its  value  in 
community  environmental  education  and  environmental  action 
programs,  therefore,  is  clear. 

Public  television  can  convert  the  traditional  didactic 
"monologue"  technique  of  the  medium  into  a source  of  meaningful, 
two-way  communication.  Through  the  use  of  group  discussion, 
telephone  tie-ins,  panels,  town  meetings,  etc.,  citizens  can 
respond  directly  to  program  content,  --  thereby  enabling 
the  total  community  to  benefit  from  a realistic  give-and- 
take  educational  process. 

Honestly  anu  carefully  done,  community  education  and 
action  programs,  coupled  with  public  broadcasting,  can  do 
much  more  than  treat  our  environmental  problems  --  they  can, 
in  the  long  term,  indicate  to  the  American  public  how  to 
utilize  problem-solving  systems  processes  to  revitalize  our 
culture.  By  this  is  meant  the  desperate  need  to  humanize 
our  rapidly  developing  post-industrial  society  before  it 
dehumanizes  us  all. 

During  the  past  six  months  of  planning  PBEC  investi- 
gated the  potential  of  public  broadcasting  in  local  community 
environmental  education  and  action  programming.  Various 
model  programs  were  documented  and  several,  with  PBEC  assist- 
ance, were  initiated.  In-school  environmental  education, 
environmental  manpower  training,  and  community  involvement, 
in  general,  on  environmental  matters  were  investigated  on 
a national  scale.!/ 


1 Education  surveys  are  described  in  Appendix  I?  Manpower 
in  Appendix  IX  and  community  action  programs  in  this 
Appendix . 
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This  research  has  documented  the  increasingly  important 
role  that  public  broadcasting  is  playing  as  a focus  for 
citizen  involvement  in  a broad  variety  of  local  affairs, 
including  those  related  to  environment.  Moreover,  piblic 
broadcasting  is  doing  more  than  merely  devoting  an 
increasing  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  community  problems? 
through  such  methods  as  advisory  councils,  televised  town 
meetings,  community  discussion  and  research  groups,  panel 
discussions,  and  telephone  tie-ins,  it  is  actively  eliciting 
the  involvement  and  participation  of  local  citizenry  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  and  follow-up  to  these 
programs.  A whole  new  concept  in  community  education  is 
being  developed. 

The  growing  environmental  crisis  is  of  vital  concern 
to  a vast  number  of  individuals,  organizations,  schools, 
and  communities  across  the  country.  All  sure  anxious  to 
learn  more  about  the  problems  and  to  find  ways  to  deal 
effectively  with  them. 2/ 

Public  broadcasters  have  unanimously  voiced  their 
desires  to  participate  in  and  support  these  education  and 
action  ef  for  ts  .-^/however  , they  report  that  they  are 
seriously  restricted  in  what  they  can  do  because  of  limita- 
tions in  staff,  material,  and  technical  resources.  Nor 
are  they  aware  of  what  other  communities  and  public  broad- 
casting stations  have  done  and  are  doing  to  confront  their 
local  problems,  successes  and  failures  which  could  be  most 
useful  in  their  own  environmental  programming  efforts. 

In  few  areas  is  the  need  for  PBEC  more  important  than 
that  of  local  station  support.  Citizens  are  most  likely  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  problems  and  issues  if  they  are 
personally  affected  by  them  and  if  they  feel  that  they  can 


2.  A Survey  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  Urban  Troblems  and 
Toward  the  Impact  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Develop- 
ments - Conducted  for  PBEC  by  Louis  Harris  & Associates,  Inc.# 
November  1970.  Exhibit  22. 

3 . Public  Television  and  Radio  Stations  and  The  Environment  - 
Report  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters 
to  PBEC#  November  1970.  Exhibit  1. 
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do  something  to  alleviate  them*  And  this  can  best  occur 
by  treating  problems  at  the  local,  most  immediate  level. 

In  a survey  conducted  by  Environmental  Resources,  many 
respondents  complained  that  "nationally  aired  environmental 
programs  failed  to  help  viewers  identify  with  the  problems 
being  shown  even  if  they  did  develop  awareness  on  a general 
level."  By  stimulating  local  environmental  programming,  by 
making  information  and  program  material  and  technical  and 
professional  resources  available  to  local  stations,  and  by 
the  awarding  of  grants  for  production  and  community  parti- 
cipation, PBEC  can  be  an  invaluable  ally  in  enabling  local 
stations,  the  schools  and  their  communities  to  deal  more 
intelligently  with  problems  relating  to  their  "quality 
of  life." 

PBEC  will  build  a national  System,  coordinating  local 
station  efforts  with  our  projected  national  televised 
Quality  of  Life  Program,  which  in  turn  will  often  be 
partially  composed  of  segments  produced  by  local  stations. 
The  PBEC  national  education  program  will  have  a segment 
in  the  Quality  of  Life  program  and  it  too  will  relate  to 
local  stations  both  for  ideas,  and  for  development  and 
testing  of  educational  materials  in  local  schools.  Local 
stations  will,  wherever  possible,  be  tied  together 
regionally.  All  efforts  will  be  backed  up  informationally 
and  technically  be  the  PBEC  Communications  Services  Division 
which,  in  its  operations,  must  be  provided  with  news  arid 
developments  for  the  local  stations.  Continuous  evaluation 
of  all  efforts  will  by  conducted  both  internally  and 
externally  at  all  levels  and  stages  of  operations.  By 
evaluating  presently  known  models  of  public  broadcast i ng 
community  participation  and  by  seeking  out  and  developing 
alternative  examples,  PBEC  will  be  able  to  provide  to  <\1\ 
stations  an  invaluable  set  of  suggestions  and  guidelines 
on  which  to  base  their  own  environmental  education  and 
action  programs.  Thus,  the  PBEC  Education  System,  initially 
founded  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environment,  will  come 
into  being.  And  PBEC  intends  to  make  this  System  inter- 
national as  soon  as  possible,  realizing  that  environmental 
problems  and  ecological  relationships  are  world-wide 
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in  scope  and  that  unless  action  is  taken  on  an  international 
scale,  the  most  pressing  problems  will  be  incapable  of 
solution . 4/ 

The  past  months  of  study  show  conclusively  that  unless 
PBEC  or  some  similar  national-international  effort  is 
established,  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  for  most  local 
stations  to  secure  the  financial  and  technical  resources 
needed  to  achieve  the  potential  that  has  been  described 
in  this  report. 

A.  The  Research  Task  of  Phase  I 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center,  in  order  to 
determine  local  community  environmental  education  efforts 
(past,  present  and  future) , local  public  broadcasting 
involvement  in  these  areas,  community  participation  in 
public  broadcasting,  and  roles  that  PBEC  should  play  in 
stimulating  and  supporting  such  activities  --  conducted  the 
following  activities,  detailed  accounts  of  which  are  included 
in  the  Appendix,  during  the  past  six  months  of  research 
and  planning: 

1.  To  determine  "attitudes  toward  the  seriousness 

of  certain  urban  problems  and  their  effect  on  the 
lives  of  city  residents,"  a national  survey  of 
over  3,000  people  was  conducted  by  Louis  Harris 


4.  U Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  said 
in  a Texas  speech  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
(June  3,  1970) : "This  is  the  first  time  in  its  history 

that  mankind  faces  not  merely  a threat,  but  an  actual 
world-wide  crisis  involving  all  living  creatures,  all 
vegetable  life,  the  entire  system  in  which  we  live,  and 
all  nations  large  or  small,  advanced  or  developing.  It 
is  a crisis  which  concerns  literally  everyone,  and  involves 
directly  or  indirectly,  almost  everything." 

. I xdu is  Harris  report.  Study  No.  2044,  Exhibit  22. 


In  response  to  questions  concerning  air  and  water 
pollution,  52%  of  those  queried  were  "very  willing" 
to  write  letters  to  government  officials;  40%  to 
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join  a citizens'  group  working  to  solve  the 
problems,  and  46%  to  accept  some  personal  restriction 
on  "what  they  can  and  cannot  do." 

Harris  also  observed,  "Television  has  an  important 
opportunity  to  encourage  thi s . . . . par t icipat ion 
in  the  attack  on  pollution  as  well  as  on  other 
problems.  In  a follow-up  question  48%  of  the 
public  felt  that  television  could  have  a major 
influence  in  bringing  about  effectual  solutions 
to  these  problems.  Among  public  television 
viewers  this  figure  stands  at  an  even  higher  55%.  " 

2.  A national  survey  of  local  public  broadcasting 
television  and  radio  stations  conducted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters 
(NAEB)  to  determine  what  programming  on  environ- 
mental education  occurred  in  the  past  year,  what 
problems  were  encountered  in  their  production, 
and  what  environmental  programming  is  planned  for 
the  coming  year.-/ 

One  of  the  major  thematic  results  of  the  survey 
was  the  universal  view  of  public  broadcasting  as 
a nucleus  for  community  education  on  environmental 
matters,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  local 
situations.  There  was  nearly  unanimous  desire  to 
produce  more  in-depth  and  sophisticated  documenta- 
tions of  environmental  issues,  but  staff,  opera- 
tional and  technical  restrictions  were  cited  as 
severely  limiting  such  possibilities. 

3.  Surveys  of  in-school  environmental  education  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  were  conducted  by  the 
Education  and  Research  Staff  and  consultants  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center.  The 
results  of  these  studies  will  be  useful  in  the 
development  of  PBEC’s  national  environmental 
education  program,  which  is  discussed  later,  as 
well  as  in  the  Community  Action  Program.—' ' 


6.  NAEB  report  to  PBEC,  Exhibit  1. 

7.  See  Surveys,  Appendix  I,  Exhibits  4,5  and  8 through  lr>. 
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4.  A survey  of  environmental  manpov?er  training  pro- 
grams and  possibilities  conducted  by  Manpower 
Assistance  Project,  Inc.  which  sees  opportunities 
for  PBEC  in  this  important  and  growing  field, 
especially  in  the  training  of  paraprofessional 
environmental  technicians 

5.  A PBEC  staff-conducted  survey  of  past  ancl  current 
environmental  action  programs  - individual,  organi- 
zational and  community-in*  'ved,  governmental, 

and  corporate  - programs  might,  in  the  future, 

be  coordinated  with  public  broadcasting  to  expand 
their  effectiveness  and  to  serve  as  models  to 
other  commun i ties.  .5/ 

6.  Surveyed  the  development  of  program  models  to  illus- 

trate possible  PBEC  roles  in  support  of  local 
public  broadcasting  community  environmental  educa- 
tion and  action  efforts.  A svmmar izat j on  of  these 
models  follows:  (Detailed  descriptions  appear 

as  Exhibits . ) 

a . Programs  Independently  Initiated,  but 
Cooperating  with  PBEC 

1)  In  Washington  State,  the  Puget  Sound  Environ- 
mental Coalition  is  conducting  a major 
television-centered  community  participation 
environmental  project  involving  some  400 
local  discussion/action  groups  to  which, 
several  follow-up  programs  have  already 
been  initiated  --  a speaker's  bureau,  <i 
county-wide  environmental  newsletter, 
paper  recycling  center,  and  a comprehensive 
land  plan. 

PBEC  has  supported  an  evaluation  of  the* 
project  to  determine  to  what  degree  parti- 
cipants1 grasp  of  environmental  concepts 
has  been  heightened  and  in  what,  ways  this 
program  might  serve  as  a model  for  other 
parts  of  the  country.  (Exhibit  45). 


8.  See  Manpower  Training,  Appendix  IX. 

9.  See  Appendix  I,  Exhibits  7,  Appendix  IV,  Exhibit  23.  and 
Appendix  XI,  Exhibit  28. 
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2)  Station  WJCT  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
which  has  carried  numerous  community 
participation  and  environmentally  related 
programs,  has  been  awarded  a Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  production  grant 
to  produce  a series  on  the  Ecology  of  the 
Everglades.  The  station  is  also  proposing 
to  CPB  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Public  Broadcasting  Center  for  Community 
Involvement.  (Exhibit  51) . 

b . Programs,  Proposals,  and  Planning  Resulting 

from  PBEC  Stimulation  and  Assistance: 

1)  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Community  Center  and  WETA-TV  have  jointly 
developed  a proposal  for  the  “Utilization 
of  Public  Broadcasting  Media  as  a Resource 
to  Further  Environmental  Education  in  a 
Black  Urban  Community".  The  project  would 
build  upon  a summer  environmental  education 
project  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education 
which  has  developed  into  an  active  in-school 
program  involving  student-teacher-par ent 
participation . 

PBEC  was  the  catalytic  agent  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  station  and  the  Community 
Center.  (Exhibit  40) . 

2)  WNET,  New  York  City,  with  hopes  of  carrying 
the  environmental  message  to  an  audience  of 
"affluent  decision-makers  and  influential 
citizens,  government  officials,  and  environ- 
mental action  organizations, " has  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a Center  for  Environ- 
mental Communications  which  would  function 
as  a "service  center"  for  environmental 
quality  efforts,  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  New  York  area.  A second 
function  would  be  to  conduct  an  intensive 
environmental  educational  campaign  through 
WNET  programming,  closed-circuit  TV,  printed 
material,  radio,  and  direct  mail. 


PBEC  instigated,  funded  and  provided  resource 
information  for  the  development  of  this  New 
York  City  area  model  for  a Center  for 
Environmental  Communications.  (Exhibit  44) 

3)  WSKG  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  is  working 
with  the  State  University  of  New  York 
Community  Education  program  and  with  the 
office  of  the  State  Commissioner  for 
Environmental  Affairs  with  hopes  of 
establishing  a cooperative  statewide  public 
broadcasting  and  university  broadcasting 
venture  which  would  stress  environmental 
awareness  and  education. 

PBEC  has  been  involved  in  bringing  to- 
gether groups  and  resource  people  with 
the  station  and  in  offering  ideas  about 
community  organization,  funding,  and 
program  content*  (Exhibits  42  and  70) 

4)  KTSC-TV  and  the  Hi spano-Amer i san  sector 
of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Education, 
have  developed  a program  that  would  provide 
in-school  and  community  environmental 
education  programs  and  manpower  skill 
training  for  new  environmentally  related 
and  communications  job  possibilities* 

PBEC  provided  a small  planning  grant  to 
CRE  for  its  coordinating  role.  (Exhibit  43) 

5)  The  Iowa  Education  Broadcasting  Network  and 
representatives  from  18  Iowa  conservation/ 
environment  groups  jointly  prepared  a 
three-f aceted  proposal  to  produce  daily 
environmental  news  coverage,  several  hour- 
long  environmental  specials,  and  to  sponsor 

a statewide  televised  environmental  conference. 

PBEC  interest  was  the  stimulus  for  the 
development  of  the  planning  conferences 
and  the  establishment  of  a task-force  for 


development  of  the  broadcast  programs. 
(Exhibit  41) 
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6)  KERA-TV,  in  Dallas,  Texas  has  proposed 
an  environmental  education  series  for 
elementary  school  children  that  would, 
among  other  things,  educate  about  ecolo- 
gical interrelationships,  the  need  to 
preserve  our  natural  resources,  and  provide 
practical  suggestions  of  what  children 

can  do  to  clean  up  their  environment  and 
keep  it  clean. 

In  this  case,  PBEC  was  the  recipient  of  an 
unsolicited  proposal  but  has  offered  pro- 
fessional consultation  about  the  content. 
(Exhibit  46) 

7)  The  Statewide  Public  Broadcasting  System  in 
North  Carolina  is  working  with  a recently 
formed  environmental  consortium,  composed 
of  state-wide  environmental  leaders, 
private  and  governmental,  to  develop  a 
program  of  environmental  awareness  and 
education.  The  state  has  one  of  the 
nation's  best  in-school  environmental 
education  programs  and  it  is  hoped  that 
public  broadcasting  can  make  it  even  more 
effective . 

The  consortium  grew  out  of  a meeting 
organized  to  respond  to  PBEC ' s inquiries 
and  interests.  (Exhibit  48) 

c , Changing  On-going  General  Community  Action 

Programs  into  Environmentally-Oriented  Projects; 

1)  A massive  community-involvement  drug 

education  program  sponsored  by  station  WQED 
and  funded  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  is  in  operation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  Television  programs,  small  discussion 
groups,  town  meetings,  and  written  support 
materials  are  being  utilized  to  educate 
about  the  drug  abuse  problem. 

PBEC  hopes  to  work  with  the  organizational 
structure  which  has  been  set  up  to  develop 
an  environmental  awareness  project. 
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2)  WITF-TV,  Hershe/,  Pennsylvania,  which 

has  a history  of  award-winning  community- 
involvement  programming,  especially  in 
dealing  with  minority  problems,  has 
expressed  interest  in  PBEC  assistance  to 
bring  an  environmental  focus  into  its 
efforts.  (Exhibits  49,50,58,59,60) 

d . Regionalization  of  Public  Broadcasting  Environ- 
mental Education  Programs: 

Funded  by  an  Office  of  Education  grant  through 
PBEC,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Federation  of  States 
held  a conference  August  10-21  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  on  the  regional  development  and 
utilization  of  public  broadcasting  resources 
throughout  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

Entitled  ''Providing  Environmental  Literacy 
through  Television*' , the  conference  established 
the  first  steps  in  creating  a regional  communi- 
cation program  for  both  formal  and  non-formal 
environmental  education.  Each  state  will  now 
develop  its  own  state  plan  to  become  part  of 
an  integrated  regional  plan. 

e . Local  Programming  as  a Component  of  a National 
Environment  Related  Effort: 

1)  Several  public  broadcasting  stations**. 

Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Jacksonville, 

Omaha,  Pittsburgh,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco, 
District  of  Columbia,  Los  Angeles,  Richmond, 
and  Syracuse  were  involved  in  major  citizen 
participation  programs  during  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health,  held  last  fall.  Most  were  based 
upon  two-way  "town-meeting’'  formats.  This 
effort  was  supported  by  grants  from  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  PBEC 
is  exploring  with  these  stations  the  possi- 
bilities of  similar  efforts  being  undertaken 
to  deal  with  environmental  topics. 

(Exhibit  62) 
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2)  In  Chicago,  VTCTW  is  investigating  the 
possibility  of  developing  a program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Model  Cities 
Program,  "Operation  Environmental  Improve- 
ment", one  of  five  such  experimental  HUD 
programs  around  the  country.  Here  again, 
this  project  grew  out  of  information  and 
suggestions  by  PBEC  to  the  station  of  a 
possible  useful  coordinated  interest. 

(Exhibit  55) 

3)  In  Pittsburgh,  it  appears  that  this  process 
may  reverse  itself  --  the  locally  conducted 
drug  education  effort  may,  with  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  help,  become  a 
national  prototype  program.  (See  above) 

7.  PBEC  research  and  involvement  with  these  models 
has  suggested  various  themes  which  could  serve 
as  criteria  for  PBEC  development  and  support  of 
similar  programs  in  the  future: 

a.  The  use  of  community  environment  advisory 
councils  to  assist  public  broadcasting  stations 
in  program  planning,  implementation,  promotion, 
and  evaluation. 

b.  Community-centered  programs,  involving  active 
community  participation  (town  meetings, 
discussion  groups,  phone-ins,  research  activity, 
action  projects) . 

c.  Cooperation  and  working  relationships  established 
with  local  civic,  conservation,  professional, 

and  government  groups. 

d.  Variety  of  target  audiences.  A d i st inguishing 
factor  of  public  broadcasting  compared  with 
its  commercial  counterparts  is  that  it  has 
more  freedom  to  program  for  target  audiences. 

This  offers  unique  opportunities  in  dealing 
with  environmental  matters  where  various 
audiences  may  havJ  vastly  different  priorities 
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and 

understandings.  Particular 

target 

audiences  with  which  PBEC  research  has  been 

concerned  are; 

1. 

chi ldr en 

2. 

youth  15-25 

3. 

minorities 

4. 

middle-Amer ica 

5. 

environmental  activists  and 

decision-makers 

e.  Envir orunental  priorities  and  needs.  We  need 
to  be  particularly  open  to  the  varying  inter- 
pretations of  the  meaning  of  "environment" 
and  of  different  approaches  that  will  be  taken 
in  treating  the  problems.  In  some  instances, 
the  physical  environment  will  be  stressed  - 

in  others,  particularly  those  involving  disad- 
vantaged minorities,  the  social  aspects  of 
the  "quality  of  life"  may  be  emphasized. 

Some  stations  will  favor  in-school  programs; 
others,  community  town  meetings;  others,  job 
training.  What  is  essential  is  that  each 
community  determine  its  own  environmental 
needs  and  means  for  dealing  with  them. 

f.  Utilization  of  written  support  materials.  Study 
guides,  pamphlets,  background  information, 

and  hand-outs,  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  TV  programming  and  the  creation  of  such 
supportive  materials  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
PBEC's  national  program  planning. 

g.  Broad  geographic  di  s tr  ibution/r  egiona.li zation  . 
PBEC  research  has  shown  a potential  for  com- 
munity environmental  action  programming  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  it  will 
strive  to  support  projects  in  all  areas.  Also, 
the  possibilities  of  tying  together  various 
communities  and  stations  within  defined  geo- 
graphic regions  where  common  environmental 
problems  are  apt  to  be  unique  from  other  areas 
will  be  actively  pursued.  Su^h  regionalization 
is  important  in  illustrating  that  ecological 
interrelationships  expand  much  further  than 
the  limits  of  one's  own  community.  And, 
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concurrently,  regionalization  should  eventually 
lead  to  international  linkages.  One  regional 
grouping  is  currently  being  developed  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states.  Quite  possibly,  key, 
established,  public  broadcasting  stations 
could  make  their  resources  and  experience 
available  to  other  smaller  stations  within 
their  region. 

8.  Local  Station  Production  Problems: 


Perhaps  the  two  most  limiting  factors  cited  by 
public  broadcasting  stations  in  the  NAEB  survey  in 
the  production  of  public  broadcasting  community 
education  and  action  programs  were  funding  a.>d 
profess ional/techn ical  support.  Nearly  all  tele- 
vision stations  queried  in  the  NAEB  survey  cited 
the  lack  of  money  ar.d  staff  to  adequately  "investi- 
gate issues  fully,  develop  or  purchase  suitable 
resource  material,  and  to  produce  programs  or  series 
with  the  greatest  probability  of  impact".  To  this 
should  be  added  the  lack  of  evaluative  information 
about  effective  models  for  broadcasting  and 
community  participation  that  have  been  successful 
or  have  elements  of  their  programs  that  could  be 
useful  to  other  stations. 

Funding : It  is  clear  that  various  sources  of 

financial  assistance  must  be  sought  to  carry  out 
program  desires.  In  addition  to  funds  which  PBEC 
hopes  to  be  able  to  provide,  PBEC  will  help  local 
stations  in  their  search  for  other  sources  of 
assistance.  The  possibilities,  especially  now  that 
environment  is  the  "in"  topic,  are  many.  CPB  is 
currently  funding  the  Jacksonville  and  Pittsburgh 
stations;  Ford-funded  community  action  projects 
are  going  on  in  San  Francisco  and  Hershey,  Pennsylvania 
there  is  coll abor at ion  between  public  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  the  Puget  Sound  Project;  Office  of 
Education  funds  have  gone  into  the  Anacostia  pro- 
gram in  Washington,  D.C. ; and  the  possibility  cf 
working  with  Model  Cities  funding  in  Chicago  has 
been  noted.  Similar  funding  "mixtures"  will,  in 
the  future  programs,  be  sought  and  encouraged. 
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Professional/Technical  Support:  An  area  which 

PBEC  must  be  able  to  provide,  either  through  its 
own  staff  and  in-house  resources,  such  as  its  com- 
prehensive environmental  library  and  communication 
system,  or  through  the  utilization  of  outside  con- 
sultants, particularly  from  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  radio  and  television  facilities,  community 
education  programs  and  expertise  on  environmental 
issues.  Community  involvement  specialists, 
environmental  programming  experts,  audience  and 
evaluation  consultants,  among  others,  will  be  needed 
to  maximize  program  sophistication  and  impact, 
both  at  the  local  and  national  levels. 

9 , Conclusions 


On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  research  and  observa- 
tion, the  PBEC  System  was  devised  to  meet  these 
needs.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  PBEC  assume 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  local  public  broad- 
casting stations,  including  instructional  TV  and 
radio,  and  their  communities  in  furthering  public 
awareness  and  education  about  environmental  matters? 
that  it  provide  local  stations  with  program  funding 
for  environmental  education  action  programs,  and 
manpower  training?  that  it  communicate  successful 
models  for  broadcasting  and  community  involvement? 
that  it  make  available  technical  and  professional 
assistance;  that  it  produce  supportive  educational 
materials,  both  written  and  audio-visual;  that  it 
assist  the  station  and  community  in  evaluating 
their  programs  to  determine  their  successful  elements 
that  it  assist  in  local  station  fund-raising?  as 
it  relates  to  environmental  programming;  and  that 
it  serve  as  a clearinghouse  of  environmental 
information,  research  and  other  relevant  materials 
and  services  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
above  programs. 

10 . Recommendations : 


When  funded,  PBEC  recommends  a three-phase  program 
to  establish  the  organizational  structure  to  carry 
out  thesfi  objectives.  Stage  I will  consist  of 
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informing  all  public  broadcasting  stations  of 
PBEC's  goals  and  operations  and  soliciting  capability 
statements  from  those  stations  interested  in 
developing  programs.  Stage  II  will  involve  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  alternative  program 
models  and  the  coordination  of  selected  planning 
grants.  Stage  III  will  deal  with  program  imple- 
mentation, evaluation  and  feedback. 

Grants  will  be  made  available  to  public  radio 
and  television  stations  (community,  public  school, 
and  college  and  university  operated)  that  demon- 
strate a committment  to  community  environmental 
education.  Wherever  possible,  PBEC  will  assist 
these  stations  in  the  development  of  community 
environmental  education  programs,  linking  together 
formal  school  programs,  continuing  education,  man- 
power training,  and  other  formal  and  non-formal 
community  education  activities.  Through  this  overall 
process,  a nationwide  PBEC  environmental  system 
will  eventually  be  established. 

Certain  overall  obligations  and  practices  of  the 
grants  program  follow.  They  will  apply  throughout 
all  phases  of  the  operation. 
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B • Support  for  Local  Public  Broadcasting  Stations  and 

Community  Environmental  Education  and  Action  Programs. 

1 . Definition  of  Local  Public  Broadcasting  Environmental 
Community  Education 


Local  public  broadcasting  environmental  community 
education  is  defined  as  that  utilization  of  the 
public  broadcast  media  to  inform,  stimulate,  and 
cooperate  with  individuals  and  citizen  groups, 
schools,  and  other  public  and  private  organizations, 
to  engage  collectively  in  educational  efforts  to 
enhance  community  awareness  and  concern  for  environ- 
mental problems,  to  train  citizens  for  skills  needed 
for  environmental  management,  and  to  engage  in 
specific  activities  designed  to  bring  about  a cessa- 
tion or  retardation  of  environmentally  destructive 
processes . 

2 , Expected  Results  of  Local  Public  Broadcasting 
Environmental  Education  Programs 

There  are  three  levels  of  expected  results  from 
effective  local  public  broadcasting  environmental 
participation  programs: 

a.  increased  awareness  of  local  environmental 
issues,  alternatives,  options  and  resources, 
a community  education  process  which  may  lead 
into 

b.  an  action  phase  in  which  specific  actions  and 
programs  are  undertaken  to  bring  about  the 
changes  determined  necessary  to  improve  local 
environmental  conditions?  during  and  after  which 
exists 

c.  an  evaluation  phase  to  help  determine  successful 
programs  or  program  elements  which  in  turn  can 
be  communicated  back  to  the  community  or  to 
other  communities. 

In  the  first  phase,  the  community  is  made  aware  of 
new  information,  ideas,  techniques  --  they  organize 
to  discuss  the  issues  --  and  they  formulate  plans 
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of  action.  Depending  upon  local  conditions, 
this  process  may  take  a few  weeks  or  it  may  take 
many  months. 

In  phase  two,  awareness  and  concern  turns  into 
responsible  action  and  the  results  of  human  efforts  - 
clean-ups,  urban  planning  changes,  new  laws, 
stricter  enforcement  of  existing  statutes,  local 
pollution  monitoring  systems,  improved  public  trans- 
portation, preservation  of  natural  areas  — not 
only  create  observable,  salutary  changes  in  the 
physical  environment,  but  also  help  to  bring  about 
a new  social  sense  of  community,  of  common  cause  -- 
the  active  involvement  of  citizens  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  communities. 

Lastly,  a continuous  evaluation  and  feedback  system 
will  enable  the  community  to  assess  and  improve 
or  redefine  their  activities  during  the  program  and 
to  assist  in  planning  any  new  efforts. 

3 . General  Community  Education  Mechanism  and  the  Role 
of  Public  Broadcasting 

Community  education  programs  result  from  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  them.  This  concern  is 
generated  through  some  form  of  effective  communi- 
cation --  visual,  written,  spoken,  or  experimental. 
Initial  awareness  and  concern  leads  to  a desire 
for  more  information,  problem  definition,  the  develop 
ment  of  possible  solutions,  and,  finally,  to  the 
strategy  for  the  utilization  of  resources  to 
achieve  solutions. 

Public  broadcasting  can  greatly  facilitate  this 
process.  As  part  of  a formal  and/or  non-formal 
education  process,  it  can  make  its  audience  aware 
of  the  problems,  raise  issues,  and  provide  informa- 
tion that  will  encourage  reaction.  It  can  stimulate 
and  facilitate  community  discussion  and  forums  to 
deal  with  local  problems  and  can  assist  in  finding 
needed  information  and  resources.  And  during  any 
action  phases,  it  can  help  evaluate  progress  so  as 
to  insure  the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
resources  and  efforts.  It  can  provide  feedback 
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to  the  community  so  that  revisions  of  the  program 
can  be  made  as  well  as  plans  formulated  for  new 
"second  generation"  efforts. 


As  the  community  models  described  earlier  indicate, 
community  action  can  take  a variety  of  forms.  PBEC 
eventually  will  design  various  broad  model  formats 
to  be  operable  under  different  conditions. 

4 . PBEC  Support  for  Local  Public  Broadcasting  In-School 
Environmental  Education  Programs 

The  survey  of  current  in-school  envir orment.al 
education  programs  throughout  the  country  and  those 
anticipated  in  the  coming  year  indicatc-s  an  important 
role  for  PBEC  in  support  of  such  efforts  utilizing 
local  public  broadcasting  resources.  (Exhibit  4) 

PBEC 1 s national  education  program  will  utilize 
successful  local  educational  efforts  when  ix>ss:ible 
in  the  development  of  its  resources  and  materials. 
Naturally  PBEC  will  work  closely  with  local  groups 
in  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  exper j mental 
models.  Various  university  faculty  and  graduate 
students  will  become  involved  in  action  projects  and 
could  serve  as  advisors  or  group  leaders  in  local 
environmental  education  programs,  initiated  by 
PBEC  or  PBEC  efforts. 

Some  expected  areas  for  PBEC  support  are: 

a.  The  development  of  local  in-school  environ- 
mental education  materials,  both  printed  and 
audio-visual . 

b.  To  stimulate  and  fund  more  effective  use  of 
public  and  instructional  broadcast  media  in 
school-related  environmental  education. 

c.  To  make  locally  available  in-school  environ- 
mental educational  materials  produced  in  other 
communities  and  nationally. 


To  provide  teacher  orientation  programs  for  the 
utilization  of  environmental  education  materials 
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d. 


e.  To  provide  environmental  educational  con- 
sul tants  * 

f.  To  assist  in  expanding  school  programs  ir to 
community-wide  education  efforts. 

g.  To  offer  certain  programs  regionally. 

h.  To  communicate  information  about  programs 
occurring  within  the  U.S.  and  internationally. 

i.  To  provide  links  with  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  and  other  relevant  private  and  public 
groups . 

j.  To  support  the  development  of  new  environmental 
programs,  open  school  or  free  school  experi- 
ments, and  other  innovative  educational  efforts. 

k.  As  the  PBEC  Education  Program  develops,  to 
build  it  increasingly  into  local  school  programs. 

l.  To  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  and  communicate  this  information 
to  other  educational  groups. 

5 . PBEC  Support  for  Environmental  Manpower  Training 


Environmental  manpower  training  is  another  potential 
area  of  public  broadcasting  community  action 
involvement.  PBEC  research  has  disclosed  that  so 
far  there  has  been  very  little  activity  in  this 
field  and  that  further  study  and  development  are 
required  (Appendix  IX) . It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  such  training  will  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  future.  Perhaps  through  the  utilization  of 
local  public  broadcasting  resources,  an  efficient 
and  effective  means  of  imparting  knowledge  and 
skills  relating  to  environmental  protection  and 
control  can  be  established.  Types  of  training 
that  might  be  considered  are: 
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a.  Technical  and  vocational  skills,  such  as 
needed  by  water  quality  and  air  standard 
officials;  environmental  health  officers, 
resource  conservation  personnel  and  other 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs  pertaining  to 
environmental  improvement,  both  at  the 
managerial  and  operational  levels. 

b.  Professional  in-service  training,  retraining 
courses,  seminars,  and  workshops  on  environ- 
mental health  problems/  urban  planning,  mass 
transpor tation  and  other  environmental  issues 
of  concern  to  the  medical  profession,  govern- 
ment officials,  private  industry,  etc. 

(Exhibit  64) 

c . Basic  educational  skills,  reading,  science, 
math,  etc.  - requisite  and  related  to  technical 
and  vocational  skills. 

d.  Communications  technology,  to  enable  community 
people  to  become  involved  in  this  rapidly 
expanding,  vitally  important  field  --  which  lias 
special  significance  to  public  broadcasting. 

e . Leadership  training  and  group  organization, 
which  is  needed  to  most  effectively  exploit 

the  potential  of  public  broadcasting  in  developing 
active  community  participation  programs. 

Manpower  training  programs  might  be  funded  through 
direct  station  grants  from  governmental  or  institu- 
tional sources,  or  they  might  be  coordinated  with 
other  community  and  educational  activities. 

Funding  might  specifically  be  sought  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Supportive 
materials  could  be  developed  through  the  PBEC 
education  program  or  through  manpower  consultants. 

6.  PBEC  Technical  and  Consultative  Services  Available 
for  Local  Public  Broadcasting 

Consultative  resources  will  never  be  imposed  upon 
a community;  they  will  only  be  made  available  to 
those  stations  that  express  a desire  and  need  for 
outside  assistance . 
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a.  However,  to  all  public  broadcasters  requesting 
assistance,  PBEC  will  have  available  a talent 
bank  of  consultative  resources  to  assist  them 
in  the  production  of  community  environmental 
education,  manpower  training,  and  community 
action  programs.  Consultants  can  often  pro- 
vide the  expertise  to  perform  certain  develop- 
mental tasks  that  local  stations  are  unable  or 
poorly  equipped  to  do.  These  services  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  local  stations. 

b.  Through  this  service,  PBEC  will  be  able  to 
provide  access  to  outstanding  talents  in  such 
fields  as  broadcasting,  communications,  cinema- 
tography, graphics,  education,  evaluation, 
teacher  training,  manpower  training,  community 
organization,  as  well  as  governmental  officials, 
urban  planners,  artists,  architects,  ecologists, 
and  other  experts.  Many  noted  resource  people 
have  already  offered  their  services  to  local 
community  programs.  On  occasion,  such 
expertise  may  well  come  from  public  broad- 
casting stations  experienced  in  community 
involvement  and  environmental  programming. 

From  time  to  time,  PBEC  may  be  able  to  "detail" 
such  talent  to  work  with  local  stations  for 
pr ogr  am  developmen  t . 

c.  In  coordination  with  its  Communications  Services 
and  Research  office,  PBEC  will  provide  stations 
with  a comprehensive  source  of  ecologic, 
scientific,  and  technical  information  and 
related  print  and  audio-visual  material. 

d.  Through  its  Communications  Services,  PBEC  plans 
to  prepare  a catalog  of  environmental  program 
ideas  from  all  public  broadcasting  stations 
and  will  supply  stations  with  news  of  various 
action  projects  occurring  around  the  country. 
This  information  could  possibly  be  sent 
periodically  in  a nowslet ter-type  format. 
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e.  Through  Communications  Services  and  Research 
Division,  PBEC  will  assist  local  stations  in 
obtaining  environmental  media  materials.  PBEC 
might  make  available  environmental  public 
service  announcements,  short  films  of  5,  10 
and  15  minutes,  - for  which  there  is  often 
need  to  ''fill-out"  regular  hour  and  half-hour 
programs  - animated  cartoons,  and  even  local 
fund-raising  spots  tied  to  environmental 
messages.  PBEC  could  collect  and  evaluate 

the  free  films  and  tapes  from  federal  govern- 
mental agencies,  industry,  and  conservation 
groups,  and  after  checking  for  quality  and 
editorial  objectivity,  could  distribute  such 
material  to  local  stations. 

f.  Workshops  for  station  personnel  and  community 
organization  leaders  to  develop  common  environ- 
mental education  and  action  goals  and  objectives. 

7 . Consultant  Suppor c to  PBEC  for  Monitoring  and 

Evaluation  of  Programs 

a.  PBEC  operational  success  will  depend  upon  careful 
planning  and  assessment  of  program  possibilities 
plus  a continuous  evaluative  process  which  will 
provide  program  feedback  to  enable  revision  of 
policy  when  necessary.  This  thninking  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  NAEB  report  survey,  the  CPB 
report  on  the  Hunger  Program,  the  OSTI  Report, 
(Exhibits  1,62,63)  and  PBEC  staff  research. 

PBEC  will  be  prepared  to  provide  to  all  stations 
assistance  in  obtaining  qualified  professional 
evaluation  resources. 

b.  Consultants,  in  some  cases  drawn  from  local 
public  broadcasting  stations,  will  assist  PBEC 
staff  in  establishing  criteria  for  effective 
utilization  of  funds  to  achieve  PBEC  community 
education  and  action  objectives  and  in  the 
preparation  of  guidelines  for  proposals.  They 
will  advise  as  to  human  and  material  resources 
existing  throughout  the  country  and  help  to 
identify  maximal  opportunities  for  effective 
stimulation  of  community  programming.  And  they 
will  assist  in  setting  up  PBEC’s  internal  and 
external  evaluation  process. 
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c.  In  addition,  consultants  in  che  field  can 
provide  valuable  support  in  the  monitoring 
and  evaluation  processes  at  the  local  level. 

They  can  explain  evaluation  needs  and  pro- 
cedures to  station  personnel  and  can  conduct 
process  evaluation  of  community  action 
dynamics.  Such  an  effort  involves  observing 
and  where  requested,  assisting  the  shifts  in 
relationships  among  groups  around  environ- 
mental foci,  the  gradual  buildinq  of  agendas 
for  action,  and  finally,  some  evaluation  of 
the  impact  of  action.  While  these  human 
dynamics  processes  are  complex  and  slow-moving, 
they  are  fundamental  to  causing  change.  By 
monitoring  them,  conclusions  can  be  derived 
which  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  establishing 
modes  of  action  which  have  the  highest 
potential  for  success. 

8 . Role  of  PBEC  Advisory  Council  in  Local  Community 
Environmental  Activities  (See  Exhibits  18-20) 

Various  members  of  the  PBEC  Advisory  council  have 
indicated  their  interest  in  participating  actively 
in  local  community  public  broadcasting  environmental 
efforts  and  offering  their  services*  in  program 
planning,  production,  and  implementation.  These 
distinguished  advisors  would  bring  the  support  and 
resources  of  their  respective  institutions  and 
organizations  with  them. 

9 . Role  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting's 
Advisory  Committee  of  National  Organizations  in 
1/Dcal  Community  Environmental  Efforts 

CPB  ’ s National  Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of 
organizations  that  have  constituent  groups  through- 
out the  United  States.  (For  a description  of  the 
advisory  role  of  this  committee  and  for  a listing 
of  its  members,  see  Appendix  III,  Exhibit  21, 

" Envi ronment  Subcommittee*').  CPB  has  asked  these 
organizations  to  "help  local  stations  expand  their 
audiences  and  their  community  services."  It  is 
anticipated  that  those  CPB  advisors  will  encourage 
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their  local  organizations  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  stations  in  their  environmental  pro- 
gramming * 


10 . Funding  Phases  and  Procedures 

a.  Phase  I:  A letter  explaining  the  functions 

and  operations  of  PBEC  will  be  sent  to  all 
qualified  public  broadcasting  TV  and  radio 
stations  across  the  country*  It  will  include 
guidelines  for  community  action,  mention 
groups  that  might  become  involved,  suggest 
ideas  for  organization,  and  provide  other 
helpful  data*  Limited  financial  support  - 
perhaps  $2,000  for  television  stations  and 
$500  for  radio  stations  - will  be  made  available 
to  those  stations  that  express  interest  in  the 
PBEC  program,  which  will  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine what  community  resources  - civic  organi- 
zations, local  schools,  public  figures,  con- 
servation  groups  - they  could  draw  upon  for 
the  development  of  local  environmental  pro- 
gramming packages. 


This  information  will  then  be  incorporated  into 
environmental  capability  statement  which  will 
be  sent  to  PBEC  for  evaluation*  Those  that 
meet  the  criteria  for  environmental  education, 
community  action,  and/or  manpower  training 
programs  will  next  be  awarded  one-to-three 
month  planning  grants*  As  noted  PBEC  will 
work  closely  with  the  stations  during  this 
period,  making  available  technical  or  operat- 
ional expertise  whenever  necessary. 

The  plans  judged  by  PBEC  as  worthy  of  imple- 
mentation will  then  be  awarded  production  grants 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  objectives.  Support 
will  cover  costs  of  program  production  and 
promotion;  supplementary  written  and  visual 
materials;  v;orkshops,  and  community  involvement, 
teacher  training  and  other  program-related 
expenses . 
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Upon  reception  of  the  grants,  the  local 
stations  will  implement  the  program  according 
to  the  schedule  developed  during  the  planning 
phase.  All  grants  will  be  subjected  to 
continuous  evaluation,  both  by  the  station 
and  in  cooperation  with  PBEC ' s Evaluation  and 
Research  Division.  This  evaluation  will 
determine  the  direction  and  character  of  future 
act ivi ty . 

b.  Phase  II  - Planning  Grants;  An  advisory  group 
representing  various  professional  interests 
and  backgrounds  will  assist  PBEC  in  the  selection 
of  stations  to  receive  environmental  planning 
gr  a n t s . 

These  grants  will  be  awarded  for  one  to  three 
month  planning  periods  and  will  vary  in  amount 
depending  upon  what  is  decided  appropriate 
and  feasible.  During  this  period  the  station 
receiving  the  grants  will  work  closely  with 
PBEC  so  that  information,  resources,  and 
materials  can  be  exchanged  and  reviewed. 

PBEC  will  be  seeking  varied  models  of  station- 
community  organizations  which  are  intrinsically 
exemplary,  and  often  strong  possibilities  for 
adaptation  to  other  localities. 

1)  Among  the  themes  and  guidelines  for 

determining  planning  grant  recipients  will 
be  the  following: 

a)  The  degree  to  which  the  project  is 
community-centered  and  community- 
involved. 

b)  The  degree  to  which  appropriate  con- 
sultative support,  where  needed,  has 
been  used  and  is  planned  in  order  to 
build  a sophisticated  and  effective 
progr  am. 
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c)  The  funding  patterns:  (1)  the 

degree  to  which  various  sources  of 
funding  have  been  explored;  (2) 

the  proportion  of  the  station's  total 
expenditures  constituted  by  PBEC 
funding;  (3)  the  percentage  amount 
of  money  requested  which  goes  for 
community  action  and  involvement 
and  the  percentage  projected  for 
station  expenditures  for  broadcast 
production  and  staff.  (PBEC  will 
tend  to  favor  the  former.). 

d)  The  environmental  priorities  stated. 

e)  What  the  target  audiences  are* 

f)  Geographic  location  - based  upon  PBEC's 
desire  to  achieve  a broad  national 
scope  of  operations. 

g)  Program  regionalization  possibl i ties . 

h)  Potential  links  to  national  programs. 
(Regional  and  community  Medical 
Programs  (Exhibit  64),  Model  Cities, 
(Exhibit  55) , Regional  Air  Quality 
Hearings,  etc. ) . 

i)  How  the  program  relates  to  other  PBEC 
activities.  This  is  important  since 
we  wish  to  build  a strong  PBEC  system 
involving  all  facets  of  the  Center. 

The  various  PBEC  components  will  be: 

(1)  Quality  of  Life  Program.  PBEC's 
nationally  televised  Quality  of 
Life  series  will  begin  in  the 
fall  of  1971.  Local  coordination 
of  this  program  will  be  discussed 
at  length  in  the  next  section  of 
this  report. 
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(2)  National  Education  Program 
which  will  at  times  use  ideas 
from  local  areas  and  also  deve- 
lop and  test  materials  in  the 
field* 

(3)  Environmentally  oriented  man- 
power training  activities. 

(4)  Information  Services.  Local 
environmental  action  programs, 
unique  environmental  conditions, 
and  promising  experimental 
educational  techniques  will  con- 
stantly be  sought  to  bolster  the 
Center's  library  of  information 
and  environmental  data.  We  will 
especially  be  watching  for 
innovative  broadcasting  tech- 
niques being  utilized  by  local 
stations  - i.e*,  special  feed- 
back methods,  experimental 
programming  approaches,  use  of 
cable  television  and  video- 
cassettes . 


2)  During  the  planning  grant  period,  PDEC 

will  work  increasingly  to  hold  a series  of 
regional  meetings  with  station  managers 
and  program  directors  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  objectives,  goals,  and  resources  of  the 
PBEC  organization,  to  discuss  plans  and 
possibilities  for  the  Quality  of  Life  series, 
problems  of  community  involvement,  funding 
possibilities,  and  regional  coordination 
efforts. 

Another  possibility  of  mass  communication 
is  through  the  closed  circuit  interconnection 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
Perhaps  a short  course  on  PBEC  operations, 
environmental  problems,  community  action, 
etc.  would  be  possible  tojhelp  facilitate 
stations'  planning  operations. 
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c.  Phase  III  - Implementation  Grants:  Following 

the  planning  period,  the  stations  whose  pro- 
posals are  judged  worthy  of  implementation 
according  to  a selection  process  similar  to 
that  of  determining  Phase  II  planning  grants, 
will  be  awarded  implementation  grants  of 
varying  amounts,  depending  upon  individual 
situations  and  financial  capabilities,  to  carry 
out  their  stated  objectives. 

Such  grants  will  provide  support  for  broadcast 
program  production,  print  and  other  related 
material,  promotion,  consultative  resources, 
community  organization,  teacher  orientation, 
distribution,  and  other  costs  needed  to  produce 
instructional,  manpower,  and  community  environ- 
mental action  programs. 

Once  awarded  the  grants,  the  stations  will 
implement  the  programs  according  to  the 
schedule  developed  in  the  planning  phase.  All 
such  efforts  will  be  continuously  evaluated  by 
the  stations  in  coordination  with  PBEC's 
Division  of  Research  and  Education  and  other 
PBEC  staff  and  consultants.  The  results  of 
such  evaluation  will  determine  the  character 
and  direction  of  further  activity. 

During  the  implementation  period,  PBEC  will 
continue  to  make  locally  available  its  resources 
and  technical  assistance  as  during  the  earlier 
phases . 

These  first  implementation  projects  will  probably 
just  be  getting  under  way  when  PBEC's  national 
Quality  of  Life  Series  commences  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1971.  The  scries  could  well  be  part 
of  the  local  program  plans  as  well  as  certain 
segments  of  local  programs  be  included  in  the 
national  series.  Thus,  the  PBEC  System  will 
involve  the  local  stations  with  all  aspects 
of  its  operation. 
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C . Community  Environmental  Education  and  the  PBEC 

National  Program:  "Quality  of  Life11 

The  national  "Quality  of  Life"  (working  title)  series 
will  probably  be  the  only  regular  environmental  programming 
to  be  received  by  many  communities.  It  is  therefore 
essential  to  encourage  a response  to  this  program  that  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  local  environmental  community 
education  programs.  Print  and  audio-visual  resources  and 
other  support  materials  should  be  made  available  locally. 

The  "Quality  of  Life"  series  will  be  planned  in  such 
a way  that  component  segments  can  be  used  independently  by 
local  stations.  In  this  way  PBEC  can  make  multiple  use  of 
its  national  programming  grants.  Ten  to  15  minute  segments 
of  the  national  QOL  series  could  easily  be  "built  upon"  by 
local  stations  to  create  local  half-hour  programs  relating 
to  local  environmental  issues.  Such  re-edited  programs 
could  also  be  used  by  local  stations  in  conjunction  with 
locally-produced  panel  programs  and  "Speak-Outs." 

PBEC  will  also  produce  a community  action  guide  to  be 
distributed  with  the  "Quality  of  Life"  series,  it  would 
indicate  sources  of  information  about  the  environmental 
issues  covered  and  provided  information  about  the  role  of 
public  broadcasting  in  community  environmental  awareness 
and  action. 

There  are  currently  many  environmental  action  programs 
across  the  country  which  have  no  established  relationships 
with  public  broadcasting  (Exhibit  23) . Such  programs 
might  be  enchanced  by  public  broadcasting  resources  and 
could  be  a means  of  community  involvement  for  the  station. 
The  national  PBEC  programs  should  stimulate  this  kind  of 
inter  action . 

D.  Utilization  of  Local  Community  Environmental  Education 

for  Other  National  PBEC  Programs 


Local  community  environmental  education  programs  will 
be  sought  by  PBEC  for  use  in  its  national  efforts.  Possi- 
bilities include: 

1.  Reports  on  community  education  and  action  programs 
could  serve  as  material  for  local  and  national 
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environmental  news  broadcasting.  This  could 
provide  interesting  and  stimulating  programming 
in  the  early  months  of  PBEC  before  the  national 
series  is  available*  Such  material  might  also 
be  employed  in  30-60  second  spot  announcements 
to  promote  the  coming  of  the  "Quality  of  Life"  series. 

2.  The  human  dynamics  of  community  education  and 
action  programs  could  be  filmed,  broadcast  live 
and  aired  as  human  interest  segments  in  the  Quality 
of  Life  series. 

3.  Actual  TV  and  Radio  programs  resulting  from  environ- 
mental community  education  and  action  programs 
could  become  segments  of  PBEC's  national  series. 

4.  Par ticularly  exciting  education  programs  of  schools 
or  universities  might  be  the  subject  of  a national 
PBEC  TV  or  radio  program,  where  it  would  be  inter- 
related with  PBEC's  own  education  program. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  a PBEC  System  with  a national 
locally-based  station  mandate.  We  should  hope  to  build  in- 
creasingly refined  models  of  community  environmental  edu- 
cation which  could  be  applicable  under  varying  circumstances, 
and  PBEC  would  hope  to  create  increasingly  effective  models 
of  broadcast-community  cooperation  in  order  to  reach  our 
basic  goal  of  improving  the  environment. 

E . International  Activities  of  PBEC 

Another  ultimate  result  of  the  PBEC  System  will  be 
increasing  involvement  in  international  activity.  (Exhibits 
3,  74).  We  shall  begin  with  communication?  and  gradually 
coordinate  and  integrate  our  activities  more  and  more  on  an 
international  basis. 

Since  environmental  problems  are  interrelated  and  are 
international  in  scope,  the  concerns  of  PBEC  must  essentially 
be  international  as  well.  At  some  point,  PBEC  must  begin 
to  link  local,  regional,  and  national  programs  and  community 
efforts  with  the  international  aspects  of  the  problems.  To 
initiate  this  essential  communication  process,  PBEC  should 
initiate  an  on-going  exchange  of  information,  programs, 
materials,  and  films  with  other  countries.  A cooperative 
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effort  could  be  developed  early  in  PBEC  operations  with 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  whose  broadcasting 
systems  have  been  particularly  active  in  environmental 
programming. 

To  add  the  international  aspect  to  the  "Quality  of  Life" 
series,  there  will  be  need  to  occasionally  film  program 
segments  abroad.  Other  countries*  problems  and  environmental 
activities,  international  ecological  problems,  etc.  will 
greatly  impress  upon  the  American  audience  the  need  for 
world-wide  action.  Funds  to  do  such  work  might  be  sought 
from  organizations  like  the  World  Bank,  AID,  and  various 
foundations  and  non-profit  institutions  or,  if  possible,  on 
a joint  funding  basis  with  the  broadcast  systems  of  coopera- 
ting countries. 

There  may  also  be  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
training  of  international  development  officials  --  especially 
since  the  ecological  consequences  of  development  are  now 
being  widely  discussed  and  debated.  For  example,  the  Peace 
Corps  or  AID  might  find  specially  designed  PBEC  programs 
useful.  And  PBEC  might  be  able  to  market  such  programs 
abroad  to  interested  governments  or  to  private  industry. 

Also,  there  is  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
World  Bank,  AID,  and  various  national  governments  in  the 
use  of  television  for  skill  training  and  adult  education. 

PBEC  should  research  the  opportunities  in  this  field. 

1 . Petr ticipa tion  in  the  1972  Stockholm  Conference 


PBEC  should  look  into  the  possibility  of  partici- 
pating with  the  State  Department  in  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment  to 
be  held  in  Stockholm  in  1972. 

By  that  time,  PBEC  will  have  established  numerous 
international  contacts  and  could  be  one  of  the 
United  States'  major  sources  of  visual  and  graphic 
material  on  environmental  issues.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  the  logical  organization  to  communicate 
our  country's  major  understandings  of  international 
environmental  issues. 
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2 . First  International  Public  Broadcast  Environment 
Pr  ogr  am 


O 


The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  has  proposed 
to  KCET,  Los  Angeles,  the  development  of  the  first 
international  environmental  boradcast  program 
involving  the  use  of  communication  satellite  con- 
nections. BBC's  proposal  is  based  upon  the  great 
world-wide  interest  that  would  be  generated  by 
having  several  American  ecologists  and  European 
scientists  discuss  the  critical  issues  before  an 
international  audience . 

KCET  in  turn  has  invited  the  participation  of  PBEC 
in  the  development  of  this  project.  It  is  hoped 
that  PBEC  will  help  shape  the  direction  and  content  - 
and  perhaps  share  in  funding  - this  program  which 
will  be  aired  late  next  summer  or  early  fall,  per- 
haps in  association  with  the  PBEC  "Quality  of  Life" 
ser ies . 

3 ♦ Recommendations  for  International  Activities  of  PBEC 

To  fulfill  its  international  responsibilities,  PBEC 
should  further  investigate  and  initiate  possible 
international  activities  soon  after  becoming  operational. 

a.  PBEC  should  initiate  the  establishment  of  an 
international  committee  for  environmental  broad- 
casting and  hold  at  some  time  in  the  coming  year 
an  international  conference  to  establish  ties 
with  broadcasting  systems  from  other  nations. 

Through  this  conference  it  would  hope  to 
establish  a process  for  the  international 
exchange  of  programs  and  information,  to  outline 
the  process  for  the  development  and  production 

of  programs  overseas  for  PBEC  use  in  this  country, 
and  to  encourage  joint  program  development  for 
international  use. 

b.  PBEC  should  set  up  an  international  marketing 
mechanism  to  facilitate  the  distribution  and 

sale  of  film,  video  programs,  and  print  materials. 
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c.  PBEC  should  investigate  the  international 
potential  for  environmental  management  man- 
power training  programs;  the  training  in 
environmental  skills  of  American  personnel 
going  abroad;  and  the  possibilities  for  environ- 
mental orientation  programs  for  foreign 
governments  and  private  industry. 

d.  PBEC  should  investigate,  with  the  State 
Department,  the  possibility  of  participation 

in  the  Stockholm  Conference  in  1972,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
visual  presentation. 

e.  PBEC  should  initiate  sometime  during  its  first 
year  of  operations,  an  experimental  inter- 
national environmental  awareness  program  with 
Canada  or  Mexico  and  should  pursue  similar 
efforts  with  the  BBC  in  Great  Britain. 

f.  PBEC  should  establish  a budget  for  international 
activity. 

F.  PBEC  Staffing  Recommendations 

PBEC  will  establish  an  office  for  the  development  and 
support  of  local  public  broadcasting  station  environmental 
community  action,  in-school  education  programs,  and  manpower 
training  and  become  a center  for  local  community  environ- 
mental communication. 

1.  This  office  in  coordination  with  other  office^  of 

PBEC  will  stimulate  and  support  public  broadcasting  and 
local  stations  for  efforts  in  environmental  community 
action  programs,  in-school  education  programs,  and 
manpower  training  programs,  locally  and  regionally, 
and  provide  funds  to  assist  in  the  planning,  pro- 
duction, implementation,  and  evaluation  of  such 
programs  and  to  obtain  all  necessary  consultative 
technical  and  professional  resources,  promotion, 
print  and  other  audio-visual  materials,  teacher 
training,  leadership  and  group  dynamics  training, 
community  affairs  support  and  other  activities 
deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the  program  objectives. 
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These  efforts  are  related  to  the  use  of  all  broadcast 
media,  including  possible  utilization  of  closed 
circuit,  narrow  cast,  and  cable  TV  and/or  other 
communication  technology. 

3.  Establishment  of  Staff:  Efforts  to  hire  staff  for 

this  operation  should  commence  in  December.  It 
is  anticipated  that  staff  needs  will  be  limited 
at  this  time  to  a director,  two  operations  officers 
and  one  secretary.  These  officers  should  be  hired 
within  the  first  two  months  of  Phase  II  operations. 
However,  by  the  time  the  grant  planning  Phase  II 
is  over,  PBEC  should  have  five  or  six  people  on 
the  community  action  staff  and  then  be  prepared  to 
hire  its  own  consultants  to  give  a sufficiently 
large  and  varied  team  to  go  out  into  the  field. 

The  experience  of  others  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  with  this  kind  of  staffing  pattern  one  is 
capable  at  once  of  maintaining  ties  with  the  field 
and  yet  still  keeping  contact  with  one's  Center. 

Conclusions 


1,  Throughout  the  country,  public  broadcasting  is 
becoming  increasingly  community-need  centered 
and  is  increasingly  involved  in  local  public 
affairs  and  community  education. 

2,  Public  broadcasters,  more  than  ever  before,  are 
turning  to  the  communities  they  serve  for  advice 
and  participation  in  program  planning  and 
implementation . 

3,  Nationally,  there  is  a great  deal  of  local  interest 
and  activity  in  environmental  education. 

4,  Public  broadcasting  can  communicate  the  environ- 
mental needs  to  more  people  in  a shorter  period  of 
time  than  any  other  medium  or  method. 

5,  Tublic  broadcasters  have  indicated  strong  interest 
in  environmental  programming,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  local  issues  and  is  done  in  cooperation 
with  local  groups. 


6.  Local  stations  will  be  unable  to  achieve  their 
"envir onmental  potential"  unless  they  secure  out- 
side support,  financial  and  professional. 

7.  Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center (and  its 
related  System  elements)  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
provide  the  assistance  essential  to  successful 
local  station  community  Environmental  Education: 
Education . 

a.  It  will  be  a central  source  and  coordinator  of 
environmental  program  information,  professional, 
technical,  and  material  support  needed  to 
produce  community  education  programs; 

b.  Within  the  fiscal  limitations  of  PBEC  and 
according  to  established  funding  criteria,  it 
will  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
stations  for  the  development  of  such  programs; 

c.  PBEC  will  assist  wherever  possible  in  the 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  environmental 
education  programs  to  provide  continuous  feed- 
bach  for  the  improvement  of  current  programs 
as  well  as  to  assure  that  alternative  program 
models  are  continually  evaluated  and  results 
documented.  Thus,  the  lessons  learned  from 
these  initial  efforts  can  be  communicated  to 
other  stations,  so  that  successful  models  or 
aspects  thereof  can  be  adapted  to  other 
situations.  On  the  basis  of  constant  feedback 
and  evaluation,  these  models  can  be  refined  and 
subsequently  PBEC  station  efforts  improved. 

8.  PBEC  will  help  to  create  that  essential  link  between 
communities  and  regions,  which  will  gradually  enable 
everyone  to  face  issues  that  know  no  political 
boundaries . 
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Exhibits  to  the  PBEC  Report  accompany  the  Report  as 
separate  documents,  unless  marked  ’'attached,  " in  which  case 
they  follow  immediately  the  Appendix  section  to  which  they 
apply. 


I.  SURVEYS 

1 . Public  Television  and  Radio  Stations  and  the 

Environment  - Report  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters  to  PBEC,  November  1970. 

a.  PBEC  Environment  Survey  (Radio);  Some 
Observations  *•  memorandum  submitted  by 
K.  Clark  to  NAEB , 10/21/70. 

b.  Public  Broadcasting  Survey  of  National  Program 
Sources.  PBEC  Staff  Paper,  November  1970. 

c.  International  Broadcasting  Survey  of  Environ- 
mental Programming.  Compiled  by  NAEB, 

November  1970. 


2.  Commercial  Broadcasting  and  the  Environment  - PBEC 
consultant  report  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and 
Christine  Hobbs,  Consultant,  November  1970. 


3.  8 and  16mm  Films  on  the  Environment  - PBEC  consul- 
tant report  by  kl  Easky , November  1970. 


\ . Environmental  Education,  1970;  A Summary  Report 
on  the  State  of  the  Art,  Pre-ScTiool  to  Col  lege  - 
PBEC  consultant  report  by  C . E . Roth  , "October  1970. 


5 . International  Environmental  Education  - PBEC 

consultant  report  by  Ruben  S . Brow n,  October  1970. 


6 . The  Environment:  Priorities  for  Comm u n i c a t ions  - 

PBEC  consultant  report  by  T.W.  Wilson,  Jr., 
September  1970. 
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7 .  Survey  of  Environmental  Activities  of  Selected 
Organizations  - Report  IRT-R-41  for  PBEC, 
International  Research  and  Technology  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1970. 


8 .  Environmental  Education  Activities  of  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  - PBEC  staff  paper  on  visit  to  ERIC 
Center,  Ohio  State  University,  October  1970. 


9.  Resources  for  Science  & Art  Education  - PBEC  staff 
paper,  October  1970. 


10.  Resources  in  Higher  Education  - PBEC  staff  paper, 
October  1970. 


11.  Environmental  Education:  Social  Studies  Sources 
and  Approaches  - A Paper  for  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Social  Science  Education;  Review  Series  # 1, 

ED  042-06,  43  pp , by  a PBEC  staff  member. 

1 2 . The  Need  for  Educational  Programs  That  Foster 
Awareness  of  The  Integrity  of  the  Universe  and 
the  Man-Made  Environment  - PBEC  consultant  report 
by  G . Weissberg,  November  1970. 


13.  In tern at j onal  Envi ronmental  Resources  - PBEC  staff 
paper,  October  19T0 . 


1 4 . A Survey  of  International  Environmental  Education  - 
PBEC  staff  paper,  August  1970. 

1 5 . A Review  of  International  Environmental  Priorities 
PBEC  staff  paper,  August  1970. 


II.  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

16 . Survey  of  Environmental  and  Ecological  Information 

Sources  - PBEC  s taf  f ^report . (Attached  - Appendix  II) 

17.  A.  Directories,  other  publications  listing  sources  of 


scientific  and  environmental  information  - staff  report. 

B.  Examples  of  information  sources  - staff  report. 

C « New  and  proposed  organizations  concerned  with  collection 
of  onvironmental/ecological  information  - staff  report. 

D.  Library  materials  collected  by  PBEC  by  end  of  Phase  I - 
staff  report.  (£.11  attached  - Appendix  II) 
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III.  ADVISOR*/  BODIES 


18.  Advisory  Council:  Account  of  First  Meeting, 

October  2/197?  (Attached  - Appendix  III) 


1 9 . Advisory  Council:  Account  of  Second  Meeting, 

November  13,  1970  (AtFached  - Appendix  III) 

2 0 . Planning  Advisory  Committee:  Account  of  Two 

Workshops  and  Agendas  for  Each  (Attached  - 
Appendix  III) 


2 1 .  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Corporation  for 

Public  Broadcasting  Advisory  Committee~~of ^National 
Organizations^  List  of  Members  and  Example  of  ’ 
Letter,  October  29,  1970.  (Attached  - Appendix  III) 


IV.  TARGET  AUDIENCE  CHARACTERIZATION 


22.  A Survey  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  Urban  Problems 
and  Toward  the  Impact  of  Scientif ic~~and  TechnicaX 
Developments^  Louis  Harris  and  Associa te s , 

Study  #2044,  Novembei  1970. 

a.  National  Public  Television  Audience  Questionnaire 
on  "Quality  of  Life”  - Questionnaire  used  in 
Harris  Study  #2044. 

b.  Summary  of  PTV  Audience  Survey  ••  Summary  of 
findings  of  Harris  survey.  (Attached  - Appendix  IV) 


23.  PBEC  "Concerned  Citizens"  "Quality  of  Life"  Survey  - 
a survey  of  45,000  persons  cone elFh ing  Th e Tr  environ- 
mental activities  and  attitudes,  conducted  for  PBEC 
by  Environmental  Resources  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  - November  1970. 

a.  "Concerned  Citizens"  Survey  Questionnaire. 

b.  Summary  of  PBEC  "Concerned  Citizens"  Survey  on 
"Quality  of  Life"  - Environmental  Resources  Inc. 
(Attached  - Appendix  IV) 
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V.  PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 


No  Exhibits 


VI.  ADMINISTRATION 

A.  Management  System. 
1 . Planning 


2 4 . A Plan  for  the  Public  Broadcasting  Environment 
Center  for  "the "Period  1970-1975  -PBEC  stafT 
report,  November  1970.  (Attached  Appendix  VI  A.l) 


2 . External  Evaluation 

2 5 * Measuring  the  Effects  of  PBEC  Programming  - A 
plan  by  Mathematica  Inc , , Arlington,  Va, 

October  1970. 

26.  Media  Models:  A Survey  - Mathematica,  October  1970. 

27.  Quality  of  Life  Issues  and  Indicators  - 
Mathematica,  Inc.  , 0ct~ober^l9~70 

28 . Possible  PBEC  Objective  - Oriented  Products  - 
Mathematica,  Inc.,  October  1970T 


3 * Management  Control  and  Internal  Evaluation 


29.  Preliminary  Control  Elements,  with  Charts  - 
PBEC  consultant  report,  November'*  19  70. 
(Attached  - Appendix  VI  A. 3). 


B.  Organization  and  Staffing 

30.  Organization  Chart,  Phase  1 (attached  to  Appendix  VI] 

31.  Organization  Chart,  Phase  II  (attached  to  Appendix  V1 


C.  Administrative  Policies  and  Procedures 


32. 

Time  Reporting  Form  - (Attached) 

33. 

Employee  Expense  Account  - (Attached) 

34. 

Consultant  Agreement  (Attached) 

35. 

PBEC  StaTf  Policies  & Benefits  Booklet 

36. 

PBEC  Ethical  Conduct  Statement  (Attached) 

37. 

PBEC  Egual  Employment  Opportunity  Statement  (Attache 

(All  with  Appendix  A7I  .C) 
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VII.  PRODUCTION  OF  PROGRAMS 


38.  Production  Sources: Report  on  Television  Production 

Sources  Within  Public  and  Commercial  Television 
Industries  and  Among  Outside  Production  AgencTes  - 
A PDEC  consultant  report,  October  1970. 

{Attached  - Appendix  VII) . 


VIII.  COMMUNICATIONS 
No  Exhibits 

IX.  MANPOWER  TRAINING  AND  COORDINATION 

(See  Appendix  XI,  Models  for  Environmental  Action) 

X.  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

3 9 . PBEC  Staff  Papers,  Surveys  and  Sources : 


a.  Potential  Pathways  materials. 

b.  Sample  Relationships  of  Learning  Objectives 
and  Environmental  Education  Components 

c.  Principle  Curriculum  Study  Groups,  Pre- 
College  Education  in  Science 

d.  Useful  Environmental  Education  Programs, 
Materials  and  References 

e.  Some  Survey  Sources 

f.  Basic  Organization 

g.  An  Overview  Bibliography  for  Environmental 
Education  for  the  Future 

h.  Estimates  of  Educational  Television 
Audiences,  196S,  1966. 

i.  Equipment/Media  Relationships  and 
Considerations . 
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XI.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION 
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Models  developed  for  PBEC  to  illustrate  the  utilization 
of  public  broadcasting  in  specific  communities: 

40.  The  Utilization  of  the  Public  Broadcast  Media  as  a 
Resource  to  Further  Enyj  ronmen till  Education  in  a 
Black  Urban  Community  - Model  submitted  by  the 
Frederick  Douglass  United  Community  Center,  Inc., 
Washington,  D „ C.,  November  1970. 

4 1 . Broadcasting  to  Preserve  a Midwest  Environmental 
Frontier  - Model  submitted  by  the  Iowa  Educational 
Broadcasting  Network,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  15,  1970. 

4 2 . Public  Service  Proposal  for  Environmental  Education 
Utilizing  Citizen  Involvement  - Model  submitted  by 
WSKG-TVi  Binghamton,  New  York,  November  1970, 

4 3 . A Community  Searches  for  Its  Identity:  A Proposed 
Environmental /Eco logical" Education  and  Communi ty 
Action  Program  Model  - Model  submitted  by  the 
Community  of  Pueblo,  Colorado  and  KTSC-TV,  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  October  21,  1970. 

4 4 . Center  for  Environmental  Communications  for  the 
New  York  Area  - Model  submitted  by  WNET , New  York, 
November  3,  1970. 

4 5 . The  Puget  Sound  Coalition  Environmental  Action  Program  - 


a . Operational  Plan  for  the  Puget  Sound  Coalition  - 
Model  submitted  by  Puget  Sound  Coalition, 

Seattle,  Washington,  July  1970. 

b . The  Future  of  Puget  Sound:  A Design  for  Environ- 

mental Quality  through  Community  Involvement  - 

A proposal  for  Discussion  Group  Management  for 
the  Puget  Sound  Coalition  Project,  R.  Feringer, 
Western  Washington  State  College,  Bellingham, 
Washington  - Model  submitted  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Coalition,  Seattle,  Washington,  November  1970. 

c.  Quality  of  Life  Action  Manual  - Submitted  by 
the  Puget  Sound  Coalition^  Seattle,  Washington, 
October  1970. 

d . Interim  Reports  and  Related  Materials;  Evalua- 
tion , Research  and  Development  of  Action 
Follow-Up  of  Puget  Sound  Coalition  Prognnn  - 
submitted  by  George  Nelson  Associates, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  November  5,  1970. 


46.  Children's  Television  Project  - proposal  submitted 
to  PBEC  by  KERA-TV,  Dallas,  Texas,  October  28,  1970. 


Other  exhibits  related  to  models  for  environmental  broad- 
cast programs, 

47.  Correspondence  from  WWVU-TV,  University  of  West 
Virginia,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  October  27,  1970. 

48.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Task  Force  for  Environmental 
Education , Correspondence  from  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  October  28,  1970. 

49.  Strategy  for  Survival  - Final  report  on  environmental 
series  from  WITF-TV,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  July  1970. 

50.  Quality  of  Life,  A Rationale,  PBEC  working  paper 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  WITF-TV,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania 
October  5,  1970. 

51.  Correspondence  from  WJCT-TV's  Executive  Vice  President, 
Jacksonville , Florida,  October  1970, 

52.  Cor respondertce , from  WQED's  Vice  President,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania , September  18,  1970. 

53.  Correspondence  from  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Maryland  Center  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Owings  Mill, 
Maryland,  September  1,  1970. 

54.  Correspondence  from  radio  station  W5MR-FM,  Mad  Fiver 
Township,  Ohio,  requesting  assistance  in  developing 
series  on  environmental  action,  November  17,  1970. 

55.  Description  of  Operation  Environmental  Improvement 
Model  Cities  Program,  Washington , D.  C.,  September  1970 

56.  Correspondence  and  Memoranda  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Stevens, 

Sloan  School  of  Management,  M.I .T. , Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  re:  "Interactive  Media  for  PBEC" 

September  28,  1970. 

Exhibits  illustrating  community  public  broadcast ing  pro- 
gramming involving  community  projects: 

5 7 . Drugs  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  A Proposal  for  Commun i ty 
Mobil iza±ionPby  Public  Television  Station  WQED  - ModeT 
submitted  by  WQED-TV , Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

November  1970. 


58.  A Time  to  Act,  A Report  on  a Community  Program  - Model 
submitted  By  WITF-TV  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  1968. 

5 9 . Is  Religion  Obsolete?  A Design  for  Community  Dialogue 
Discussion  Manual  submitted  by  WITF-TV,  Herthey, 
Pennsylvania,  1969 

60.  Sons  and  Daughters  - Discussion  Manual  submitted  by 
WITF-TV , Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  1967. 

61.  The  Turned-On  Crisis,  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Drug 
Information  and  Action  Project  - Discussion  kit 
submitted  by  WQED , Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1970. 

62.  The  People  Speak  on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  - A report 
to  the  President, submitted  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  26, 
1970  . 


Reports  and  Papers  by  PBEC  Consultants: 

63.  Summary  Report  of  Visit  to  PBEC  by  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Fox, 
Organization  for  Socia3r^nd~Technlcal  Innovation 
(OSTI),  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  - PBEC  staff  report, 
November  1970,  concerns  the  state  of  the  art  in 
community  action  and  evaluation  models. 

64.  Memorandum  by  Dr.  Daniel  M,  Fox,  OSTI,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts . Possible  Rc3 ationships  of  Community 
and  Regional  Health  Programs  to  Envi ronmental~Act ion , 
September i 1970. 

65 . Examples  of  Coordination  Between  PBEC  and  Community 
Organizations  Energized^by  Environment  Center  - 
PBEC  consultant  report  by  G.  WeTssberg^  October  27, 
1970. 


Other  Papers  and  References: 

66.  Strategies  for  Managing  Resources  through  Eco-Action  - 
Paper  by  Nancy  Ayers , Executive  Director , Susque- 
hanna  Environmental  Education  Association,  Endwcll, 

New  York,  October  1970. 

6 7 . Providing  Environmental  L iteracy  Through  Television 
TpFlT)  - Report  for  PBEC  on  an  Eight  State  Environ- 
mental - LTV  Institute  by  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colorado,  August  1970, 
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67  (a)  Evaluation  of  the  PELT  Workshop  - Report  for 

PBEC  by  BM&M  Associates,  Coral  Gables,  Florida, 
September  1970. 

68.  Environmental  Action  Programs  and  the  Importance 

to  PBEC  Ooerat ions  - PBEC  Staff  Report,  October  10, 
1970  . 

6 9 . West  Babylon  Environmental  Communication  In-Service 
Institute , the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Bureau o?  In-Service  Education,  November  1970. 

7 o . Evaluation  of  Proposals  for  Environmental  Education 

Councils^  a paper  to  the^TVmerican  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  - Education  Commission,  by  Nancy  Ayers. 


Cable  Television 

71.  Visit  to  National  Cable  Television  Association  - 
PBEC  memorandum,  September  1970. 

72.  Cable  Television  - Notes  and  Recommendations  - 
PBEC  memorandum,  October  1970. 


International  Activity 

73.  Possible  International  Efforts  of  PBEC  and 
PcssTElc  Funding  Sources  PBEC  memoranda, 

June  1970. 

74.  A Whole  Earth  Pregram,  proposal  submitted  by 
Earthrise,  Inc.,  OYtowa,  Canada,  November  1970. 
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